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INTRODUCTION 


Leaving the traditional "Lutheran strongholds" of Northern Europe and 
North America, the Lutheran World Federation held its first Assembly on 
African soil June 13 - 25, 1977. The host was the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Tanzania and the setting was the University of Tanzania, a few 
miles outside Dar-es-Salaam, capital of the East African country. 


The ELCT was ready for the meeting and greeted its sisters and brothers 
with joy and anticipation. The strong influence of the host church was 
felt in many ways - through the reception given to arriving Assembly 
participants, the visits to congregations, the careful preparation of food 
and housing at the university, the worship life of the Assembly planned 
by the host church and enriched by more than 30 choirs. Participants 
remember a church that cared for, surrounded, loved and up-lifted the Sixth 
Assembly. 


The larger African situation also exerted a deep influence on the 
Assembly. Participants knew they were meeting in a place where there is 
a struggle for self-reliance, for justice, and against racial oppression. 
Tanzania, a key frontline state in the battle for majority rule and justice 
in southern Africa, and a country that is developing its own brand of 
African socialism, provided a background for the LWF Assembly which would 
deal with major themes of justice and human rights. 


The central theme, "In Christ - a New Community", provided the framework 
for the Assembly deliberations. The theme of the new community ran through 
all Assembly activity, beginning with the President's keynote address, and 
appearing in the Bible studies, the reports of the seminars and nearly all 
of the statements adopted by the Assembly. 


The Assembly was designed to provide as much opportunity for communication 
and participation as possible. The first week, after a constituting plenary 
session, was a "time of preparation and consultation". Small groups met 
throughout the Assembly to discuss issues and study the Bible. The book of 
Romans served as the basis for the Bible study, with a study leader intro- 
ducing a section each day. After the first week, with reports from the 
seminars given to a policy and reference committee, the Assembly participants 
were ready to make the decisions which filled the second week of the meeting. 
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Delegates, advisers, and observers were as broadly representative of 
the entire LWF constituency as could be expected. A special effort urged 
the churches to send women and 25 per cent of the delegates were women. 
The work of lay persons was clearly evident, and youth had their place, 
although they felt they were not given adequate representation in the 
future life of the Lutheran World Federation. 


The content of the Assembly must still be studied and evaluated. Moving 
from the central theme, the Assembly faced three problem areas: mission, 
the unity of the church, and the socio-political responsibility of the 
church. 


A study of the statements adopted by the Assembly will show the broad 
front along which the Assembly attempted to face these issues. In addition, 
the work of the Lutheran World Federation was studied with care and dis- 
cussed in "open hearings" held during the first week, in order to give 
participants the chance to evaluate and respond to the work of the LWF 
departments and offices. 


The member churches of Asia, Africa, and Latin America pressed the 
Assembly to face the socio-political implications of the Christian faith. 
The statement on human rights is a significant step forward from the 
statement made at the Evian Assembly, which at that time had also broken 
new ground for Lutherans. 


The statement on southern Africa made the bold declaration that opposi- 
tion to the system of apartheid was not for Christians primarily a political 
decision, but a matter of the integrity of the Christian faith (status 
confessionis). . 


Addressing itself to the unity of the church, the Assembly agreed that 
the concept of "reconciled diversity" offered a promising guiding principle 
at the present stage of efforts toward the visible expression of Christian 
unity. The Assembly welcomed the initiative of Roman Catholic theologians 
who suggested that the Augsburg Confession might be recognized in that 
Church as a catholic statement of faith. 


The themes of partnership in mission and global sharing for mission 
were discussed in the Assembly in a way which recognized the LWF as a 
primary instrument through which its member churches could both share and 
coordinate their efforts, each church both giving and receiving in a 
network of relationships. 


In these and other ways the Assembly demonstrated the unity of Lutheran 
Christians throughout the world. It fulfilled its other major purposes by 
directing the Federation to its tasks in the coming years and electing a 
new leadership. 


Bishop Josiah Kibira of Tanzania was elected president, the first 
African to hold the post. Of 29 persons elected to the new Executive 
Committee, only six had served an earlier term. The new Committee includes 
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eight lay people and six women. It is our confident hope that under this 
new leadership the Lutheran World Federation will continue to strengthen 
its member churches as they labour as a part of the larger community of the 
world-wide Christian church. 


The inspiration and edification that participants in the Assembly found 
in the study of the Bible, in worship and informal gatherings,and in the 
countless conversations and other personal encounters throughout the two 
weeks of the Assembly cannot be captured between the covers of a book. The 
pages that follow document the major formal elements in the Assembly 
program. and the actions that were taken. 


We are indebted to Dr. Arne Sovik, who accepted primary staff responsi- 
bility for the Minutes Committee and edited these Proceedings, to Pastor 
Gerd Decke, who assisted, and to Mrs. Irmhild Reichen who supervised the 
production. Mr. Hans-Wolfgang Hessler, Pastor Gerhard Thomas and Pastor 
Irene Koenig have put great care into the production of a parallel edition 
in German. 


Geneva, October 1977 Carl H. Mau, Jr. 
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CHAPTER I 
Keynote Address 


IN CHRIST - A NEW COMMUNITY 


Mikko Juva 


From Evian to Dar-es-Salaam 


Seven years have passed since the representatives of lutheran churches 
from all six continents convened in Evian to think together, to talk 
together, to pray together and to make decisions together. The delegates 
of the previous Assembly arrived from a wide variety of situations. 
Western Europe and North America were just experiencing a perturbing 
youth revolt. Eastern Furope was seeking its way in the aftermath of 
the spring and autumn of Prague. Young states and newly independent 
churches in Africa were creating new structures with a wave of new self- 
confidence. In Latin America the churches were facing the challenge of 
their political responsibility. In Asia Christian communities living 
in minority positions were facing the problems arising from emerging 
nationalism. 


A general, even if modest,optimism prevailed concerning the immediate 
future of mankind; most observers believed that the progress of technology 
and the development of world economy would result in a general rise of the 
standard of living. There existed a widespread confidence that the 
industrial states were responsible enough to transfer to the developing 
countries sufficient resources to lead them towards a steady, if slow 
progress. The great gulf between the wealthy North and the needy South 
was considered by world opinion to be in the long run intolerable and 
consequently the narrowing of this gulf was considered one of the 
great common tasks of the whole international community. 


Now, seven years later, the optimism of the end of the last decade 
has waned. A long series of international conferences dealing with 
development and terms of international trade, food problems and population, 
have amply proved that there was not then and is not now in our world 
enough political will to really change the world economic structures. 
The rich have become richer and the poor poorer. In this situation the 
most remarkable agent of change has been the use of the oil weapon, i.e., 
the collective action of raw material producers, which has forced the 
industrial consumer nations to make certain concessions. This pattern will 
no doubt be followed in other instances as well when the opportunity 
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arises. The most important lesson of this development is that it has 
driven home to the wealthy countries an elementary but for them rather 
unpleasant truth; in a world with limited resources it is not possible 
to rectify the economic imbalance without lowering the standard of 
living of the wealthy nations. 


The picture of the last seven years would be incomplete without 
mentioning the efforts to shift the emphasis in development from 
quantitative to qualitative aspects of life. This is one of the most 
hopeful signs in the recent history of mankind. There is the ongoing 
discussion about the quality of life in the western countries, the 
emphasis on village social renewal in many developing countries, the 
growing general awareness of the dangers of pollution and the benefit 
contained in an unspoiled natural environment. In this connection should 
also be mentioned the positive response all over the world towards the 
appeal of the International Women's Year for the liberation of the other 
half of humanity for full partnership in family, society and development. 


The world has changed and so has the Lutheran World Federation. If 
I should have to define the most substantial aspect in the development 
of our fellowship, I would prefer to speak about growing global partner- 
ship. The sheer numerical strength of European and American churches 
combined with their strong organization, established tradition and 
sophisticated theology had during the initial decades of the Federation 
given them an undisputed leadership. In many ways Evian was a turning 
point. With the theme of the Fifth Assembly, "Sent into the World", 
it was inevitable that the focus of deliberations would concentrate on 
the problems of Africa, Asia and Latin America, just those parts of the 
world where the injustices experienced were most severe and the need for 
correction most urgent. 


Evian demonstrated a remarkable step towards real partnership but not 
yet its full realization. Most initiatives in the area of human rights and 
international justice came from Europeans and North Americans. Western 
as well as east European criticism was louder than Asian and African. 

After Evian this is no longer the case. In the discussion going on in the 
LWF we have experienced how in the areas just mentioned the churches of 

the developing countries have seized the initiative. In the Executive 
Committee, in commissions, consultations, seminars and periodicals the 
representatives of Africa, Asia and Latin America have spoken to our 
community in a clear and distinct voice. There is no need to wait for 

some progressive theologian from the West to analyse the abuses and 

defects of our world and put the grievances into words. All our member 
churches now speak for themselves strongly and convincingly as full partners. 


Assembly in Africa 


Against this background we see the significance of the fact that the 
Lutheran World Federation now meets for the first time in the southern 
hemisphere. It is essential to the growth of our fellowship that we now 
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at last convene on African soil. During the past seven years the voice 

of African churches has become one of the most challenging and distinctive 
in our global fellowship. We have heard this voice in the courageous open 
letter of the Namibian churches denouncing the evils of racism. We 

have heard it in the letter of the Mekane Yesus Church defending the 
wholeness of the mission of the church. We have heard it in the actions 
of the churches in southern Africa pleading for human rights and 
reconciliation in an inhuman and divided society. We have heard it in 

the statements of several African theologians who have opened to us new 
insights into the true meaning of the family of God. 


We have come to Africa with great expectations. Africa has long 
enough been a continent slumbering; now it is fully awake. In this 
crucial time of the history of mankind, when other continents are wrestling 
with burdens of the past, Africa is in many respects launching an 
entirely new start, drawing simultaneously from its own heritage and from 
the combined tradition of human civilisations. Similar freshness seems 
to characterize its churches as well. Nowhere in the world is the 
Christian faith making as rapid progress as in Africa. We know that it 
is not proper to estimate spiritual realities by numbers, but on this 
continent there has also appeared an inner growth in many churches, 
including most of our member churches. 


The New Community 


When we from the outside try to characterize what is essential and 
distinctive in African society in general and in its churches in particular, 
the obvious point would be the strong sense of community. For Europeans 
acquaintance with African church life means a rediscovery of a deep 
biblical truth, so often neglected in our individualistic society. 
Consequently the theme of our Assembly, "In Christ - a New Comunity", 
fits exactly as background to our deliberations here in Dar-es-Salaam. 


When we speak about the new community in Christ, we speak of something 
which already exists and yet is still only coming. Our theme leads us to 
Observe community from three different angles. We belong together 
because God has created us all, the whole humankind. We belong together 
because Christ has redeemed us all, thc whole humanity. And we belong 
together because as Christians we have been made members of the community 
of the Holy Spirit through holy baptism. All three articles of our 
Creed, creation, redemption and sanctification, have something to teach 
us about the meaning of the new community in Christ. 


A Comminity of the Created 


There is in Christ a new community because we are all created by 
the same God. This is the basis of the equality of all human beings. 
This equality knows no limitations or exemptions. As created, we have a 
basic unity with all human beings irrespective of race, nationality, 
class or religion. According to our faith even this unity is grounded 
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in Christ. The Apostle Paul writes: "For in him all things were 
created, in heaven and on earth" (Col. 1:16). As created by God the 
whole of humankind is called to live as a community. As Christians we 
are called to remove the obstacles that hinder or break that comunity. 


The human community is destroyed by sin, specifically by our sin. 
No Christian worship can be held without the confession of sins and no 
Christian assembly without examination of our own guilt. During the 
following two weeks there will be ample time to discuss how we and our 
Churches participate in the destruction of the community created and 
intended by God. When we meet in Africa two issues, two failures above 
all others demand our attention. They are racial discrimination and 
international economic injustice and exploitation. 


In this opening address to the Assembly there is no need to speak at 
any length about racial injustice. The Lutheran World Federation has 
repeatedly and with unambiguous clarity condemned all racial discrimination 
in general and the apartheid policy of the government of South Africa in 
particular as incompatible with the word of God and in contradiction to 
basic human rights. The voices of our member churches suffering under 
these inhuman conditions will speak much louder in this Assembly than I am 
in a position to do. But we would not begin our deliberations in this 
Assembly properly if in its very first session we did not voice our 
anguish for the suffering of our brothers and sisters, our distress that 
we have been able to help them so little, and voice our promise to 
stand at their side in solidarity in the struggle for a better future. 


Another factor destroying the community of God's cfeation is the 
glaring economic inequality and injustice. It is apparent within many 
nations, but most flagrantly in the contrast between industrial and 
developing nations. The historical roots of this state of affairs are 
well known, and it is also evident that the circumstances which have 
developed during decades and centuries cannot be changed overnight. 

The most troubling thing is how overwhelmingly difficult it is to effect 
even small changes in the trend of development, changes to ensure that 
the gulf between the standard of living of the North and the South will 
not further increase, but will decrease so that the rich will not continue 
to get richer and the poor poorer. The "Development Decade" of the 
sixties did not become a reality. It has given way to pessimism. The 
many international conferences in the seventies have yielded rather 
meagre results. The hopes expressed in the ecumenical movement in 1966 
and 1968 that the increase of development aid would soon lead to the 
Starting point of an upward trend in the national economies of the 
developing countries have in most cases proved to be vain. 


If we take seriously the promise that in Christ the new community has 
come into our midst, we cannot help but protest the present state of 
affairs. It is not too difficult to formulate strong and sharp resolutions 
condemning the lack of interest of governments and secular authorities. 
The real question is whether we are truly committed to work for change, 
even if it may mean personal sacrifice for us. The vast majority of people 
living in affluent countries have not yet awakened to the fact that a 
significant change in the present balance of standards of living is not 
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possible without a lowering of the standard in the prosperous nations. 

In the coming decade it will be exactly through this: choice that we will 
face the question our Lord posed to Peter: "Do you love me?" (John 21:16) 
Are we who come from the prosperous countries willing to give up part 

of our welfare and comfort so that the majority of mankind may have at 
least its basic needs fulfilled? Is our community truly "a new community 
in Christ'? 


A Community of the Redeemed 


The new community in Christ is close at hand also because Christ has 
redeemed us, to use the words of Martin Luther, "from sin, death and 
the power of the devil". In this sense too, the community is a given 
one. In this sense too, the community belongs to all people. Christ 
died, not only for the righteous and for persons of good will, not 
even only for Christians. He died for sinners, for the whole human- 
kind. Consequently the new community, based on redemption, is universal, 
open to everybody. 


In creation as in redemption there is both a gift and an obligation: 
a gift because redemption is fully given; an obligation because it is 
intended for all the people. "God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to himself, not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting to 
us the message of reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for Christ, God 
making his appeal through us. We beseech you on behalf of Christ, be 
reconciled to God" (2 Cor. 5:19-20). The church, faithful to Christ, 
can never be content with only rejoicing in its own blessedness, only 
building its own community, only taking care of its own children, sick, 
poor, and oppressed. The church is called to be the new community in 
Christ, not in order to care for itself, but to be the salt and light of 
the world. 


So both proclamation and service are fundamental marks of the Christian 
church. Like Martin Luther, we testify that the most precious 
treasure of our community is the gospel of the forgiveness of sins. 
There is much of value to be received in many other communities as well: 
frieniship, love, trust, solidarity; but the forgiveness of sins is 
given only through Jesus Christ. According to the gospel, publicans and 
sinners enter the kingdom of God before the Pharisees and Scribes, not 
because they have broken the laws of God and of mankind, but because their 
only hope to be accepted by God and by mankind is to be forgiven and to 
receive the chance to start afresh. To start life afresh is the great 
privilege of the children of God. In the community of forgiven sinners no 
one is great; all are humble and small. Because we belong to that 
community by grace, we cannot afford to judge others unworthy of it. 
Only those are excluded who choose to exclude themselves. 


Proclamation evokes service. The encounter with oppression and 
injustice challenges the church to do its utmost to effect changes in 
situations and structures. It may happen that our efforts yield only 
partial or rather negligible results. Even then it is the task of the 
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church to serve the people and to proclaim the gospel. The suffering, 
the neglected and the poor will always be with us. These are our sisters 
and brothers of whom Christ has said: "As you did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it to me" (Matt. 25:40). The world 
invites to its feasts and to its communities the successful, the strong, 
the beautiful and the influential. The new community in Christ gathers 
expressly the unsuccessful, the neglected, the weak and the sinners as 
well. 


A Comunity of the Holy Spirit 


Thirdly and lastly: As the church the new community in Christ is 
based on the work of the Holy Spirit. Even in this respect we have to 
speak of both the gift and the obligation. The promise of the Holy 
Spirit is the free gift of God. As members of Lutheran churches in holy 
baptism we have been incorporated into the church of God and the company 
of the children of God. In baptism we have been given all that is needed 
for life and salvation. Ours is only to accept the gift and promise of 
God. "I am baptized, I am saved", said Martin Luther, and we too could 
express our faith with the same words. Holy baptism links us to the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 


If creation and redemption point to the universal character of the 
new community, the work of the Holy Spirit speaks of its particularity. 
As God chose in the Old Covenant a special people to fulfil his plan, so 
he has in the New Covenant chosen for himself a people, the One Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. This church is one. It embraces 
all who are baptized in the name of the triune God and who believe in him. 
Consequently a Lutheran Assembly can never be an isolated affair, but 
takes place inevitably in an ecumenical context. The ecumenical guests 
present are all living testimony of this fact. 


As Lutherans we renew our allegiance to the One, Holy,Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Since the last Assembly the Lutheran World Federation 
has deepened its cooperation with other confessions. We are profoundly 
grateful for the results that have been achieved in the various dialogues 
and particularly for the new spirit of true commnity which has grown 
steadily during the past decade. We rejoice that some of the barriers 
which have prevented us from joining in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist with our brothers and sisters have been removed, and we pray for 
the coming of the day when it may be possible for us also to join with 
those from whom we are still separated. 


We now enter on a common two weeks' journey. Many of us do not 
yet know each other very well. We come from different continents, back- 
grounds and cultures. Our languages are different and so are our political 
convictions. What unites us, however, is more important than what 
separates us. We are united by the common faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our commitment to serve him. On this basis we can and we will under- 
stand each other. 
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Of the previous assemblies it has been said that in them Lutherans 
have learned to work together, think together, pray together and worship 
together. All this lies before us, the delegates of 1977, to be learned 
and embraced afresh. It is not possible to over-emphasize how important 
the common worship, the joint group study and the mutual dialogues are 
for the atmosphere of this Assembly and consequently for its success. 

We have arrived here not only to evaluate the work of the past seven 

years and to make decisions concerning the future, but also to experience 
together the comunity of the world-wide Lutheran confession. The Assembly 
is not only an ecclesiastical and intellectual event, it is a spiritual 

one as well. 


A world-wide Christian gathering, even if it is composed of represent- 
atives of one confession only, has inevitably to deal with world problems. 
On some occasions the churches have been able to speak a truly prophetic 
word, in other instances the words spoken in solemn assemblies have not 
been matched by consistent actions. A special gathering removed from 
ordinary life is easily tempted to lose close touch with reality. But 
the Christian church is constantly facing another temptation also. We 
are tempted to think that the way of the church should be the way of 
success, of knowing and of victory. We would like to know the answers to 
all the problems in order to be in the position to tell others how they 
should proceed. 


God knows the answers to the problems of the church and of the world. 
But the answer he gives us may simply be an admonition to stand by those who 
suffer, because he himself is present there. The power of God is not 
invested in human strength, but in human helplessness. We have to learn 
from St. Paul, who said: "For when I am weak, then I am strong" (2 Cor. 
12:10). Essentially what we have to keep in mind is that as Christians 
and as the church we can never trust in anything we possess, be it 
material or spiritual strength, but only in the grace of God. 


As we must be on guard against triumphalism, which demands that the 
church be great and beautiful and always right in its prophetic power, 
we must on the other hand beware of fatalism as well, of the false 
doctrine that the evil of the world is so powerful that we cannot do 
anything about it. Human power cannot remove injustice and sin 
completely from the world, because they live within us. But every 
single sin is our enemy and we are called to combat it. By the help 
of God, in faith, we can resist any evils, particularly those that bind 
and enslave our brothers and sisters. In the gospel is included the 
promise of liberation. The love of our neighbour demands that we not 
rest content as long as there are people living in the bondage of slavery, 
whatever this slavery may be. Although we cannot identify the liberty 
given by the gospel with the human struggle for liberation, the two 
are closely linked. 


The new community in Christ which we confess already exists and yet 
is only coming. Basically it is not a community of the strong and able, 
but a community of forgiven sinners. It is the community of those who 
know their own limitations and defects, and because of this need Christ. 
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It is the community of those who have experienced the love of God, and 
for that reason can love their neighbours. It is the community of saints, 
not because its members have a higher degree of sanctity than others, 
but because Christ is their sanctification. It is the comunity of those 
who, conquered by the love of Christ, are ready in all human weakness to 


serve their fellow human beings and the world. 
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Plenary Address I 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH AND ITS OBLIGATION TO EVANGELISM 


Helmut Class 


I. Our Mission: Justification its Ground, the Church its Instrument, 
the Kingdom of God its Goal 


In the Acts of the Apostles (8: 26ff) Luke tells how the chancellor 
of the exchequer of Queen Candace of Ethiopia became a Christian. The 
evangelist Philip had proclaimed Jesus to him as the Lamb of God. There- 
upon he confesses to Christ and has himself baptized. Then we read 
further: "He went happily on his way". That is the end of the story, 
yet there is hardly any doubt as to how it would have to go on. Probably 
in the way Martin Luther expounds the passage: "No doubt the chamberlain 
preached the word of God to many people after his return home, for he 
had the commission to proclaim the power of him who had called him" 

(WA XII 192, 17). 


For a Lutheran church this much is plain: When a man hears the 
message of the gracious act of God in Christ Jesus, believes it and is 
incorporated by baptism into the church, then he begins to rejoice. He 
cannot keep this joy to himself. "Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaks" (Matt. 12:34). This applies to everyone who hears and 
perceives the truth of the message that he is justified through the 
sacrifice of the Son of God. As those who have perceived this we confess 
that God has taken us to be his people, grafted us into the body of Christ. 
We have been set right with God without any effort on our part. We have 
done nothing to achieve it. It is all his doing and his gift. 


What a message for a world in which people are driven to despair by 
the prejudice and condemnation of others! What a message for an age in 
which the universal standard is to think in terms of achievement! The 
man who has nothing to show is lost; he is nothing and gets nothing. 
An evil rule, but one of great power! In its train come fear and lone- 
liness, envy and mistrust, contempt and violence. 


But we also know a very different reality that makes us free. We 
have been freed from the constraint of constantly having to fend for 
ourselves. We have no need to use a moment of our time or a particle 
of our energy to prove to God that we are acceptable, that we are in 
the right before him. Our whole time and strength are thus set free 
to obey the missionary word that claims the world for the lordship 
of Christ - for the lordship of Christ? 
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We have been set free to participate in the mission of Christ. "Just 
as Jesus Christ was sent by God into the world to redeem the world, so 
we have been sent by Jesus joyfully to proclaim the gospel in love and 
with justice" (Evian, Section I, 3; John 20: 21b). We do not have to do 
over again what Jesus has already done for us. He has made us righteous. 
And it is not our missionary effort, not our proclamation that justifies 
us. We are and remain "unprofitable servants", but we can and may "do 
what is our duty" (Lk. 17:10; CA VI). 


We are also free to confess our fathers' and our own oversights and 
faults in mission. We have often forgotten our commission or sought 
our own glory. We remain dependent on God's grace. Nothing that we 
do in obedience is ever proof against error. If anyone asserts that he 
has found the only right Christian way, then he has fallen from grace 
into the dangerous security of an ideology. This Assembly, however, has 
a different task: it is meant to strengthen us in certitude, to encourage 
us to new service and to fill us with spiritual strength. We are saved 
in order to save, called in order to call, healed in order to heal, made 
rich in order to give. It is not left to our discretion to proclaim 
the gospel or to refrain from doing so. The Apostle Paul says: 
"Necessitiy is laid upon me" (1 Cor. 9:16). That is the sole constraint 
under which we stand as Christians. 


It is much to be able to confess: I ama justified sinner - and yet 
it is too little. Our confession has a wider sweep. It runs: We are 
a community of justified sinners, we are an assembly of believers, the 
congregatio sanctorum, the communion of saints. We have been baptized 
into the church of Jesus Christ. As the body of Christ it existed 
before we did. We do not first have to establish it. We have been taken 
into it, called out of the loneliness of the mass. 


But our faith also goes beyond the bounds of the church. The church 
is not the ultimate goal of mission. It is God's levy, recruited in 
history for his coming kingdom, God's instrument for mission. As such 
it is effective - and this precisely because it is a modest beginning of 
the kingdom of God and men can see this in it, "poor maidservant" (Luther) 
as it is. Like ourselves the church, too, has been freed by justification 
from the need to be perfect and the desire to be final. 


The reformers have taught us that the church is recognized by two marks: 
Word and Sacrament (CA VII), i.e., missionary proclamation and the 
celebration of salvation in divine worship. Evangelism is therefore 
essential to the nature of the church and not something optional. 


The same is true of the celebration of the sacraments, more especially 
of the festival of the Lord's table. It is a gathering for mission 
and is itself mission: it "shines" and "gleams" like a city on a hill, 
it draws men to it (Matt. 5:14ff; Isa. 2:1ff). Rayonnement missionaire, 
missionary radiance emanates from the festival of the presence of the Lord. 
He is present in the visible Word, in the common festival of people who are 
separated and yet already eat of one bread and drink of one cup. This 
table points to the goal: God rescues us conclusively from the power 
of evil; the kingdom is here (Lk. 13:29). 
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II. The Ecumenical Consensus on "Mission and Evangelism" 


an Since the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 Lutherans 
have taken part in the ecumenical discussion of mission and evangelism. 
They have made their contributions, not seldom in the form of supplementa- 
tion or even disagreement. Christians in this century have quarrelled 
on many questions, yet they have also repeatedly found the way to each 
other again. In the wake of the conferences in Upsala (1968), Evian 
(1970) and Bangkok (1972/73) there arose serious tensions. They have 
not all been overcome. On the other hand the assemblies in Lausanne 
(1974), Rome (1974) and Nairobi (1975) have worked out a common basis 
which we recognize with gratitude and must therefore also maintain and 
deepen. I should like to stress here in particular five essential 
commonalities. 


1. elism is a function of the church that cannot be renounced, 
a function grounded in the essence of the church. It has priority. 


(12) Thus in the Covenant signed at the International Congress for 
World Evangelisation in Lausanne we read: "A church that is not a 
missionary church is contradicting itself" (Covenant, clause 14). It is 
then, metaphorically speaking, a dark light or saltless salt. Consistently 
enough, the Congress goes on to say: "We are determined by his grace to 
obey Christ's commission to proclaim it (the gospel) to all mankind and 
to make disciples of every nation" (Covenant, Intro.). The Fifth Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in Nairobi also emphasized God's claim 
upon the whole world and drew the conclusion: "The church cannot neglect 
any part of it (the world) - neither those who have heard the saving 
Name nor the vast majority who have not yet heard it" (Section I, para. 60). 


3) Further, the Roman Catholic Church at its Bishops' Synod in Rome in 
1974 described the task of proclaiming the gospel as "the essential mission 
of the church". It declared among other things: ''The profounder and 
the broader today's experiences seem to us to be in the religious realm, 
in the various ideologies and forms of life, the more obvious is the 
necessity to proclaim the gospel to all kpaa and all individuals" 

(Rom. Bishops’ Synod, Art. 4). 


(14) I would recall, further, the theological and spiritual impulses that 
have been given by the Orthodox churches. They understand mission as 
praise and thanksgiving on the part of the body of Christ towards the 
Lord of all the world, vicariously offered for the world, and at the same 
time as an invitation to the world to join in this song of praise. 


(15) Finally, I would refer to the considerable number of renewal movements 
on all the continents, with their intensively missionary approach to man. 
It is hard to bring them to a common denominator. There are considerable 
differences between the independent churches in Africa, the Latin 
American Pentecostal churches, the newer communities and charismatic 
groups in the secularized west and in countries with a socialist social 
order. But to the extent that they are all filled with the readiness 
to put themselves at the disposal of the Lord of the gospel on his way 
towards humankind, they are surely bound together in the one commission. 
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2. The commission to mission applies to the whole church, not 


merely to some of its members. 


More than a hundred years ago Wilhelm Löhe, the Bavarian village 
pastor to whose endeavours important institutions for mission and service 
owe their origin, wrote: "It is not enough that a few members of the 
church should unite together, that here and there missionary societies 
should arise; all the members of the church, just because they are such, 
have by right a part in the mission to the heathen" (Werke, Bd. IV, 19). 
And: "Mission is nothing but the one church of God on the move" (Drei 
Bücher von der Kirche, 1844, I, 4). 


Significantly enough, we moderns, too, speak not of "Lutherans in 
mission", but of "Lutheran churches in mission" (Policy Sub-Committee 1, 
LWF Sixth Assembly). 


This is not to dispute the necessity for certain service groups in 
the church. They attend to specialized tasks within the church's one 
commission and also remind the church of that commission. If, however, 
they misunderstand themselves as an élite, then they deprive the church 
of its missionary zeal and its joy in mission. "'The church even today, 
with all its failures, divisions and sins, is God's instrument for 
carrying on his mission once revealed in Jesus Christ" (LWF Exec. Comm. 
Agenda, Feb 1977, Exh. 11.2, p. 1). 


In the past years much has been said about the integration of church 
and mission. This was not thought of in the first instance as a matter of 
organisation. The commission to mission which - especially in the last 
century - was taken to heart only by individual members and groups, 
seldom by the whole church, is now accepted as the responsibility of the 
whole church. Only then does the church - whether as a minority church 
or as a national church - become an instrument for the mission of God 
in its own surroundings, as well as in neighbouring countries and overseas. 
The integration of church and mission, as the organisational consequence 
of which the Commission for Church Cooperation (CCC) was set up in 
Evian, was and remains a necessity. But "the fullness of the mission of 
the church is reached not primarily by the structuring of all functions 
together but rather by the fullness of Christ's own presence" (Ibid., p. 3). 


5. The mission of the church, like the mission of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, takes place in comprehensive pluriformity. 


Jesus was sent to proclaim the good news to the poor, to bring release 
to the prisoners, sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, life to the 
dead (Matt. 11:5f; Lk. 4:18f). 


Evangelization is the promise of the justification of the ungodly 
and the announcement of the dawning of the kingdom of God; it is of 
particular importance in the mission of the church because it makes clear 
that it is God's work that is being proclaimed. Such evangelization 
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takes place, however, as Martin Luther said, "with hand and mouth" 
(Deutsche Messe 1526, BA III 296). Proclaiming that God is gracious - 
to this belong healing and teaching, baptism and absolution, exposing 
unjust conditions in the state, in industry and society, making peace 
and striving for righteousness, and also suffering and sympathizing, 
feeding the hungry and reconciling the divided. All this belonged 

for Luther to the pluriformity of the one commission, In the Lutheran 
approach it is impossible to set up the alternatives of an individual 
gospel on the one hand or a social gospel on the other. Proclamation 
must remain interwoven in the comprehensive whole of obedient disciple- 
ship. Otherwise it degenerates into mere propaganda. 


4. Mission takes place "on six continents". 


"Mission is world mission because it begins where I stand and goes on 
to the ends of the earth. It is world mission also because it comes to 
me from Christians, from all the ends of the earth, and becomes a 
blessing to my country and my people" (Emilio Castro). 


It is now many a long day since mission went out from three continents 
to three other continents. The earlier distinction between "Christian 
countries" and "mission countries" was, moreover, never exactly appropriate. 
Europe, from which I come, and my home country have always been describable 
only with grave reservations as "Christian". The Reformation itself began 
in an age in which Luther found it necessary to say that, when he preached 
in public in a church, it was precisely "as if we were holding services 
in the midst of Turks or pagans in an open square or a field" (Deutsche 
Messe 1526, BA III, 296). 


We have learned that mission must begin where we are, at our own 
door, and indeed at our own table (cf. Acts 1:8b). Only one who lives 
on these terms receives authority for mission further afield. 


It is true of course that in theology and method we shall have to 
distinguish between evangelization of those who as yet have never heard 
the gospel and have not been baptized, and evangelization of people who 
have not taken the promise of their baptism seriously or have become 
estranged from the Christian faith. The task is equally hard in either 
case. For this reason we require mutual help and are dependent on 
learning from each other. Let me mention two examples: 


As Christians in Germany we are becoming increasingly a minority. 
In many people this gives rise to anxiety. Living in the "diaspora" 
is for them primarily a negative experience; it means being scattered 
like "sheep without a shepherd" (Matt. 9:36; 26, 31). The majority of 
those assembled here, however, came from churches which have always 
been minority churches. Can they show us that there is a promise 
in the word "diaspora", namely that being scattered like seed upon the 
field brings with it the anticipation of much fruit? (Mk 4:3£; Acts 11:19) 
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Others live as Christians among people who still take piety and 
religion as a matter of course. It is to be expected that the process 
of secularization is on its way to them, too, accelerated by increasing 
technology and urbanization. A thoroughgoing religious shock will be 
the result. It seems to me that these churches could learn from the 
experience of the churches that have long been living in the sphere of 
secularism and of theoretical and practical atheism and have had to 
deal with them. 


5. A church can be true to its mission only in self-reliance 
and in partnership. 


Responsibility in a people or a society can best be shouldered by 
the church that lives in the corresponding context, that is, by the 
local,"indigenous" church. On this we are all agreed. The congregation 
is a living letter from Christ (2 Cor. 3:3). A letter, however, must 
be written in a language understood by those to whom it is addressed. 
The peculiar character of a particular people, its cultural identity, is 
the reality to which the gospel must be declared if it is to reach this 
people and those who belong to it. Proclamation must be concrete. 

Every church requires the freedom to carry out its missionary task in 
the way it perceives to be right before God. For this reason the 
peculiar responsibility of each individual church must be respected and 
strengthened. But we are also agreed that independence must not lead to 
isolation. As a German, for example, I know from the history of our 
people that a "nationalizing" of the church leads to the falsifying of 
its faith and the loss of its missionary power. The "context" of a 
church is not only its own people, its state, the political framework 
of its life, but always also the worldwide body of Christians in all 
Continents. Christ knows only one church. We all stand under the same 
Lord and live and act at his behest. No local church need be ashamed of 
itself if it is related to another local church and receives from that 
Church help, advice, support, comfort and correction. On no account, 
however, must the dependence became onesided. It is always a question 
of interdependence. We are called to be "helpers of each other's joy" 
(2 Cor. 1:24). This also means that one church helps another to fulfil 
the missionary task entrusted to it. 


III.Lutheran Contributions tc the Strengthening of the Missionary Power of 
the Ecumenical Movement 


"Lutheran churches have a special contribution to make to the total 
mission of the church on the basis of specific Lutheran insights and 
concerns and it is on this basis that they can best strengthen the 
missionary dimension of the ecumenical movement" (LWF Reports 1970-77, p.48). 


As I now mention six specifically Lutheran basic concerns, my 
purpose is not to emphasize a separate confessional tradition. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that these basic concerns are essential for 
the life and witness of Christians as a whole. 
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1. Trust in the creative, liberating word. 


Our Lutheran Church, which understands itself as a creation of the 
divine word, cannot exist without trust in God's word. We live in an age 
of the inflation of human words. Many of them are only empty shells, 
half-truths or even lies. It is therefore understandable that many 
have a fundamental mistrust of the torrent of words. On no account, however, 
must this kind of mistrust encroach upon the word of Scripture. To despise 
the word of proclamation would be to plug the well from which we drink. 
Since faith comes by preaching (Rom. 10:17), we must be constantly 
exercised by the question of what form our proclamation mst take to 
reach the hearts of the hearers. All members of the church mist become 
better qualified to say intelligibly and convincingly what Jesus Christ 
and the salvation he bestows means to them, what they find in their 
baptism and in their church. 


Trust in the power of the word also makes us ready to enter into 
dialogue with men of other religious or secular convictions and in so 
doing to remain free from prejudice, willing to listen and learn. In 
all this the certainty that the true Word will testify to its truth 
allows us to refrain from any kind of proselytism. The nature of the word 
of God prevents believers from seeking to draw men into the church by non- 
spiritual means, by pressure or material inducements. It is always a 
question of the one goal: to win religious and secular people, both 
strong and weak, for the gospel (1 Cor. 9:19-23). 


2. The significance of the individual. 


To the Lutheran mind the word that imparts justification and the faith 
that receives it have a direct bearing upon each other. As address, the 
gospel has personal character. It is highly important to recognize the 
connection between the increasing contempt for and inflation of words 
on the one hand and the disregard for, and collectivization of people on 
the other. Moreover, power structures favour the depersonalizing of 
people. By contrast it was Jesus' way to speak to individuals and call 
them to follow him: he "saw a man called Matthew sitting at the tax 
office and called him“ (Matt. 9:9). He took the deaf mute "aside from the 
multitude privately" (Mk. 7:33). 


This, however, is not to argue in favour of making faith an individual 
and private affair. To become a Christian is to enter into the fellowship 
of the church. Apart from this fellowship Christians cannot appeal to 
the Bible. Together they are committed to the task of letting the message 
of Colossians 1 - Christ the firstborn of all creation - become effective 
for the Christian missionary witness. 


3. The missionary power of divine worship. 

That Christians gather for divine worship is in itself a confession 
before humankind. This is particularly true in those places where it has 
been made impossible for believers to undertake Christian education, 
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public proclamation of the word or engagement in diaconic service. 
Here divine worship may be the sole form of proclamation. Worship 
proves its power precisely then; it awakens faith and creates community. 


Wherever we gather in joy, wherever we sing and glorify our Lord, 
there we magnify his name before the peoples. When we gather at the 
Lord's table, eat of his bread and drink of his cup, we proclaim the 
death of our Lord until he comes. That Christ shares bread and wine 
with us obliges us to share, and to share in, everyday life, on a world- 
wide scale. 


We understand divine worship also as the occasion for the distribution 
of gifts of grace (1 Cor. 12:4) and for renewal through Christ. Because 
his word is a creative power, we expect that a person will leave the 
service different from when he came to it, enriched and renewed. 
Additionally we must take special care to see that our services become 
more human, friendly and warm and thereby more effective and more 
attractive. 


4. The church as a healing community. 


I should like to stress in particular one aspect of our mission which 
is still often neglected. I refer to the healing activity of the church. 


We know from experience how many people suffer from loneliness. And 
we know that by our words and our conduct we can "hurt" others, make them 
suffer. On the other hand we have experience of the fact that a good word 
works wonders. This is all the more true of that good word which heals 
body and soul. 


From a community which is hallowed by the Word and is therefore a 
healed fellowship where each accepts the other (Rom. 15:7) - from such a 
community there emanates a healing power. We must recapture the 
realism of the Bible and, in face of modern man's endless sufferings in 
body and soul, take seriously again the commission to heal. It is not 
enough merely to offer the sick the repair of their physical or psychic 
injuries, as is often done in highly specialized health institutions. 


The Christian community has a contribution to make which concerns 
the whole person. For the justification of the sinner applies to the person 
in totality. A healed person is one who lives in living communion with 
God and neighbour. We do not disdain the achievements of medicel 
research and technology. But it is a question of perceiving the talents 
present in the community, of awakening them and putting them to service 
in this world of manifold wretchedness. This goes far beyond the special 
service of doctors and other medical workers in the church. It is the 
task of every congregation to encourage the cooperation of the gifts of 
grace that are present in it, and by so doing to fulfil its vocation to 
heal. 
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5. Righteousness before God enables us to stand for social 
righteousness. 


(42) The righteousness before God which the gospel imparts liberates and 
commits the recipients to make a stand for more righteousness among people, 
for respect for the dignity of man, and to raise their voices in support 
of oppressed minorities or majorities. 


(43) For the followers of him who became man there is no such thing as a 
Christianity without responsibility for the world and for creation. We 
are becoming increasingly aware of how much there is to do, and of how 
seriously the threatening future aggravates human fears. Nonetheless, 
and for that very reason, many Christians have become involved in politics. 
In so doing they find themselves confronted by forces for which they are 
a match only when they live with the fellowship and are at home in God's 
word. They are specially in need of companions to intercede and to 
advise. 


(44) In this connection I observe that political and social activity which 
has no underlying reference to the Lord of history easily degenerates 
into an activism without a future, that leads to arrogance or despondency. 
For Lutherans this earth, even as a fallen, sinful world, is God's good 
creation, his property. We are committed to the task of preserving it 
and creating living conditions worthy of humankind. God remains faithful to 
his world. Therefore the Christian cannot and must not be unfaithful to 
it. But the world mist never take the place of God, as if its structures 
and its course could be the church's immediate agenda. God is and remains 
the Lord, and his will is to realize his law in the world just as in our 
personal lives. 


(45) When a person experiences justification, he can do unexpected things 
that lead to a new life. "Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor; and if I have defrauded any one of anything, I restore it fourfold," 
said Zacchaeus the publican when Jesus had gone home with him and salvation 
had thereby come to his house (Lk. 19:1-9). Faith presses for consequences; 
but if we are not daily justified anew, then we shall fall victim to a new 
legalism that weakens the will to concrete action, has no longer an eye 
for the human, and finally only substitutes new bondages for old. 


6. Fellowship in the sufferings of Christ. 


(46) In not a few countries the freedom of the church to carry out its 
missionary task is more or less restricted. This is especially true of 
states that have declared some world-view the sole accepted doctrine. 
There the church finds itself in a profound dilemma between the claims of 
the state and obedience to God's commands. In many places it is not 
spared from martyria, confession in the form of suffering for its Lord. 


(47) As a suffering church, as a church under the cross, the church still 


has part in the mission of God. Here it is particularly near to its 
Lord, who bore our cross. The first man to take the cross from Jesus 
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and bear it after him was an African, Simon of Cyrene. Cross-bearers 

of every colour have followed him to this day - openly or secretly - 

on all continents. We Christians in western European countries have 
less experience of this at present than others. But we should not like 
our sister churches in situations of persecution, suffering, hunger and 
oppression to be left alone. One of our African brothers says, "No 

one can dry another's tears without wetting his own hands". I beg you 
to tell us plainly when we do not observe this rule. But I beg you, too, 
not to renounce fellowship with us if sometimes we find no way of really 
Sharing the sufferings of Christ. 


I do not know whether, or how far, you can agree with what I have 
said. But one thing I do know: at this moment in this hall there are 
no detached observers and no impartial hearers; all are involved. To 
all of us the living God puts the question he once put to the prophet 
Isaiah: "Whom shall I send? Who will go for us?" I pray to God that 
none of us will give any other answer than the one the prophet gave, 
"Here am I, Lord, send me". 


RESPONSE BY DR. SORITUA A.E, NABABAN 


1. Let me first of all thank Bishop Class for his systematic 
presentation. I dare not attempt, since time is so short, to analyse 
the lecture, but would like to add some comments. Let me begin by 
making some general remarks: 


(a) The first part of the presentation has confirmed the observation 
manifest in the preparatory documents for the issue group I.1 on 
the "Foundation of our Mission" (Assembly Workbook, Exhibit X.3.1). 
These documents make it clear that each church speaks with its own 
accent on the one mission. The need and attempt to redefine 
biblically and relevantly the foundation of mission is a response to 
the question posed to us today, from within and from without: 
"Why mission?" There are different motivations behind the question. 
To mention some: there is the "spirit of tolerance" which does not 
want to disturb the status quo for political, social and economic 
reasons, or which understandably is repelled by religious fanaticism 
or bigotry. There is the "spirit of atheism" covertly deriding 
religious faith while worshipping ancient and modern idols, or 
openly attacking the church as opium, a hindrance to the progress 
of humankind from a purely economic point of view. It is the 
obligation of each of our churches in our respective situations to 
test the spirits that our churches come to their different accents 
on the understanding of the one mission. 


(b) This justified variety of accents forbids us to impose one particular 
accent on all our churches in all places. In an Assembly like ours 
it is our task to seek together the biblical truth that applies to 
all our churches in whatever situation they may find themselves. 
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(52) Before coming to that, however, another remark must be made: For too 
long we have been used to drawing water from the same water-hole, 
assuming it to be the only place where the flow of water from the 
one source can be found, and we have been spoiled by this. For the 
taste of the water in the old hole is affected by its surroundings, 
and other water-holes nearer to our homes, flowing from the same 
source and providing the same water of life, are needed. In concrete 
terms, it is high time that we recognize the different historical 
situations of our churches, if we want to fulfil our mission together 
obediently. 


(53) In analogy with the general historical situation in the world, I 
would point out the following: There are churches in the "first 
and second worlds" reaffirming the church's mission in a "post- 
Christian era" from their two different situations, while churches 
in the "third world" affim their mission in a "pre-Christian era". 
The recognition of these different situations will bring us more 
genuinely together in the new community we profess in Christ, and 
at the same time enable us to fulfil our mission relevantly, 
comprehensively and obediently. It will also encourage us to listen 
to each other, to care for each other, to help each other in 
carrying out our mission. 


(54) (c) Having pointed out the variety of accents and the different historical 
situations, I must stress our common ground in Christ, who is the 
only foundation of the church (1 Cor. 3:11) and the only foundation 
and content of our mission to the world (John 17:18, 1 Cor. 23:24). 


(55) In reaffirming the foundation of mission today, we declare the 
comprehensiveness of the gospel. But we must also stress the under- 
standing of time within which the churches proclaim, witness and serve. 

is loss of urgency, the lack of compassion and the tendency to 
compromise and even to defend an unjust status quo, can only be the 
result of uncertain understanding of time. Let us note that whenever 
the Lord sends out his disciples, both directly and indirectly, he 
reminds them of the urgency of time. And it is with this sense of 
urgency that the first Christians, Paul above all, rush from one place 
to another to proclaim the gospel. It is the "holy haste" of the 
bringers of good news. In an age of hurry, when people hectically 
pursue their self-made and highly technologically geared society, it 
may be helpful to remind ourselves that in the Bible there are 
two kinds of holy haste: the first is exemplified by the hurried 
departure from bondage, injustice, oppression, exploitation of the 
people of God in Egypt, heading towards the land of promise. The 
second is examplified by the rush of the first missionaries from 
Jerusalem to all corners of their world. And both kinds of haste are 
caused by the understanding of time. Jesus states in John 9:4: "We 
must work the works of him who sent me while it is day: night comes 
when no one can work". The Apostle Paul pleaded with the church in 
Corinth: "'Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold now is the day 
of salvation!" 
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(56) Should we not test our understanding of time today? Have we 
unconciously assumed that God has given us all the time we wanted, 
as if all the centuries are at the disposal of the church? Is our 
manoeuvering to avoid getting rid of injustice, oppression and 
exploitation within and without the churches because we think that 
time will be endlessly available? The loss of urgency in our under- 
standing of time makes our churches a band of clowns on the stage 
of the world theatre. Let us remember, the call for repentance, 
change, transformation, is always now, today not tomorrow! 


(57) 2. I should like to express my appreciation now for the ecumenical 
stance of the presentation. This is the more urgent because there is no 
place in the world where Lutherans alone carry on the mission of the 
church. It is therefore not a merit to be involved ecumenically in the 
world mission of the universal church, but rather a necessity. It is 
an essential part of the very witness of the church. History has shown 
that when churches of various confessions cannot respond together to 
the challenges of their surroundings, their witness is betrayed. In 
searching for the "ecumenical consensus on mission and evangelism", 
however, I would like to offer two observations: 


(58) (a) While it is true that some contradictions which threaten the unity 
of the church have been overcome at world level conferences (see 
para. 11 of Bishop Class' presentation) have the contradictions been 
faced proportionally in our individual churches? 


(59) Most contradictions are not first of all contradictions among 
confessional families; rather they cut across all our churches. 
And they must be settled first of all within our nations and our own 
congregations. Here I plead strongly that the polarization coming 
out of struggles in some countries should not be imposed on churches 
in other countries; for example, the infamous verticalist/horizontalist 
controversy or the ecumenical/conservative evangelical tension. Let 
none of us abuse the acceptance by the Apostle Paul, aging and 
imprisoned, of contradictions among the Philippians, when he writes: 
‘Only that in every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
proclaimed, and in this I rejoice" to justify existing unnecessary 
contradictions. A world conference like this Assembly should be able 
to encourage all member churches to cope with contradictions within 
their circles so that our total mission will not be damaged. The 
solutions are to be fought out at home, within the framework of 
ecumenical fellowship. 


(60) (b) In comment on the essential that "each church can be true to its 
mission only in self-reliance and in partnership (para 28), I would 
like to point out two needs: 


(61) (i) There is a need to see realistically the situation of our world 
today, torn apart between the rich nations and the poor, the 
former continually exploiting the latter. Most of our documents 
have mentioned this state of affairs. Here we decry the 
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situation. But as churches at home, are we not part of our 
respective peoples and nations? At home, do we not enjoy 

the riches or suffer the poverty? The appeal for self-reliance 
is therefore addressed to all our churches in whatever situation 
they find themselves, in order to be able to come to genuine 
partnership. A recognition of this fact is an important step 
towards the new community, and will also annul the heresy that 
God loves the churches in the West more than those in the 
developing countries. God loves everyone equally (Matt. 5:45). 


(ii) Partnership should be structured, so also togetherness and sharing. 
The question is what pattern of structure we should have, and 
who determines the structure. It might be helpful in this 
context to suggest a pattern based on the concept of balance as 
Apostle Paul develops it: "He who gathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack" (2 Cor. 8:13-15). 


The story of manna in Exodus 16, which Paul is quoting, also 
states that those who did not know the measure of enough found 
that what they had "bred worms and became foul" (v.20). 


The concept of balance is derived from the ideal of shalom - peace - 
in the socio-economic relationship among the people of God. It is 
part of the same peace that the Lord left with his disciples 

(John 14:27). Peace which is based on justification and which 
therefore has justice at its centre should be the basis of the 
structure of relations of churches in mission. And a relation 
between churches that is based on this idea of balance is a 
mature relationship which will avoid a moratorium on the one 

hand and an eternal dependence on the other. Furthermore, a 
manifestation of the concept of balance will also serve as a 

sign to the world which is torn by hatred, division and fear 

of disaster. It is the challenge to the new community in 

Christ. 


3. Finally let me conclude by adding two remarks to the second part 
of the presentation: 


(a) Historically and theologically the Lutheran churches are obliged to 
live up to their confession. And we are questioned today where we 
stand on the concrete issues of the world. There are three 
possibilities: to act obediently and pay the price of suffering, 
to be aloof and isolated, or to theologize when things are over. 
Lutherans should be able to act in faith, to risk, to obey the gospel 
now. And it is here that I question the assumption that seems to 
be present in paragraphs 46 and 47: Why are there churches which 
suffer severely, and some others do not? Are the churches which do 
not suffer more obedient, more lucky, more justified than the 
suffering ones? I only note that the normal situation of the 
obedient church in.the world is the situation of suffering. At any 
time in history the word of the Lord is valid: "Behold, I send you 
out as sheep in the midst of wolves" (Matt. 10:16). If no wolves 
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seem to be around, then the church itself should be mindful of the 
warning to beware of those "who come to you in sheep's clothing, but 
inwardly are ravenous wolves". Our claim to be the vanguard of the 
Reformation should be supported by our actions, our willingness to 
restructure ourselves, so that indeed the whole people of God brings 
the whole gospel to the whole of mankind. 


(67) (b) It will be useful if in our living together with other churches, we 
also have the courage to say what we have received, and what we have 
to learn from the churches of other confessions. This attitude will 
certainly enrich us. 


(68) In conclusion, let me quote from Acts 26, St.Luke tells for the third 
time the story of the conversion of Paul. One sentence struck me there, 
namely the word of the Lord to Saul: "It hurts you to kick against the 
goads". Paul obeyed - so he rose and followed the call of the Lord - 
though it meant estrangement from his own people and culture. And because 
he accepted this estrangement we received the gospel. We are called now 
to stop kicking against the goads, - and let the Lord lead us out - 
and into his plentiful harvest. 


RESPONSE BY THE REV. DAVID CALVO 
1. The Church 


(69) The church is the people called by God to receive pardon and to 
experience love reconciled with God and their neighbour; it is a 
community of people called by God which constitutes the body of Christ, a 
continuation of the incarnation as a sign and witness of the reconcil- 
iation of God with human beings and of people among themselves; reconcil- 
iation achieved through Jesus Christ, the Son of God, true God/true man, 
in the cross and in the resurrection from the dead. 


(70) That also implies humility: seeking pardon for the mistakes and sins 
of the past, present and future, and certitude and joy; with the power 
and love of God working for the redemption of the world in and through 
the Christian community. 


(71) In Latin America this means to recognize and confess our sins in 
carrying out the mission of the church on the part of both missionary 
churches and imigrant churches; the former having lost or never having 
possessed evangelizing zeal, the latter having built cultural ghettoes, and 
both having lived in dependence on the North Atlantic churches and not in 
a creative dialogue with them. 


(72) It also means opening oneself to the renewing work of the Holy Spirit 
in the life and total mission of the church, taking very seriously the 
old and new paths of God in order to carry out mission (person-to-person 
evangelization, integral stewardship, comunal commitment, Bible study, 
small prayer and study groups, etc.). 
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2. Evangelization in its Ecumenical Dimension 


(73) The essence of the church is mission, in the same way as the fundamental 
nature of God revealed in Jesus Christ is the work of redemption/reconcil- 
iation/salvation. 

(74) The church is a community of ministries (charismata) realizing the 


ministry of the church, which is to witness to all creatures and all 
creation the salvation in Christ (cf. 1 Cor. 12, 13, 14, and Rom. 12:4-10). 


(75) Each and every one of the members of the church is responsible for 
witnessing to Jesus Christ; women, men, children, young people, in 
whatever social position or at whatever cultural or economic level. 


(76) There is only one mission of the church, to witness to Christ, 
although for practical purposes we can distinguish between proclamation 
and service, between worship, education, service and witness. To forget 
one aspect or to emphasize one to the detriment of the others is to fall 
into cheap propaganda or ideological statements extraneous to the 
gospel (for example, emphasizing only worship turns us into a spiritual 
ghetto, emphasizing only service puts us at the service of ideologies 
which are not the gospel, etc.). 


(77) It also includes the recognition that the person living in community 
is the person who is called by God to be part of his people, but called to 
be part of a people which is the foretaste of the kingdom and has to 
carry its share of the results also in its life in the world. This also 
implies acceptance of a variety of methods and flexibility in action; 
it implies that those whose foundation is the gospel mist take seriously 
into account the social and cultural reality of the people where mission 
is carried out. Methods of evangelization and liturgical expressions 
as well as theological training on all levels and responsible particip- 
ation in society, etc. must emerge from a creative dialogue between 
the gospel and the contextual reality in which the life and the mission 
of the local church take place. Indigenous forms of expression must 
enrich the universal church in the same way that the universal church 
enriches the local church in authentic interrelation. As for Latin 
America, it is necessary to recognize that fundamental for the mission 
of the church is the social dimension of the family nucleus, the 
neighbourhood or the town, in the theological dimension the revaluation 
of the congregation. At the same time, what is required for the witness 
of Christ is the ongoing training of God's people, of both laity and 
pastors, and the knowledge that, although we are sinners, God's power 
operates in his church towards salvation. 


3. The Lutheran Contribution 


(78) For Lutherans, the situation in Latin America is characterized by the 
fact that, on the one hand, they come out of an immigrant context with 
a background of Lutheran confession - people of European origin who went 
to Latin America for economic and political reasons. On the other hand, 
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there is the missionary context - people gathered as a result of work 
originating from the United States of America. They are in a continent 
that is nominally Christian (Roman Catholic) but which recognizes the 

need for profound and radical re-evangelization. In this context, Lutherans 
are a heterogenous group both in their social, economic, cultural and 
theological positions, although what they seek is unity within diversity 
and a real commitment to witness the gospel in its Latin American context. 


In this connection, Lutherans must become aware that in Latin America 
it is impossible to think in terms of a simply individualistic mission; 
we are people in community and must be able to talk meaningfully to the 
family, to the neighbourhood and to the town while demanding personal 
commitment to Christ. Everyday life, preoccupations and joy, must be 
-interpreted and confronted by the gospel. For example, liturgical 
renewal, above all hymnology, is being enriched by folk and popular tunes 
and by texts written in the local churches, especially by young people. 
As another example, it is through informal encounters both in the form 
of reflections in the light of faith in Christ and of prayer for the 
concrete needs of the people, in the knowledge that God's power can 
bring about anything, that action is possible to redress wrongs on the 
personal or the community levels. Here we must emphasize that faith is 
a personal and total commitment to Jesus Christ and that we must live 
it out by participating in the life of all human beings, in their joy 
or suffering, and serving the whole human being in all dimensions. 


4. Sumary 


We are called to constitute God's people, the foretaste of his 
kingdom, to be witnesses to the gospel which calls the whole human 
being to salvation. There is a multiplicity of charismata, there is a 
diversity of expressions whose aim is to communicate this existential 
truth to all human beings in their own contexts. 
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Plenary Address II 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Andreas Aarflot 


1. The Ecumenical Dimension of the Lutheran Reformation 


When Martin Luther began his reforming work in the year 1517, he did 
not think he was going to be the founder of a new church. He only meant 
to reform some of the abuses in the Roman Catholic tradition. But later, 
forced by the course of events, he found it necessary to define his 
position more clearly. As a consequence, he himself was excluded from 
the Catholic Church. Still, Martin Luther and other Lutheran reformers 
claimed that they were only renewers of the Christian church on earth. 
They claimed to be in line with the tradition of the early church. We 
can see in the Lutheran Reformation some very ecumenical intentions. I 
would like to point out four of these. 


The first dimension I would put very simply in this way: it is the 
principle of going back to the Holy Scriptures. We all know that Martin 
Luther became a reformer of the church through his intense study of the 
Bible. He was a professor of theology and a lecturer in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He tells us in one of his later writings how he had struggled in 
order to find the right understanding of the Scriptures and especially 


of his struggle to get the right meaning of the term "the righteousness 
of God". 


Finally he was led to the solution which meant a new concept of the 
gospel. He says: "There I began to understand that the righteousness 
of God is that by which the righteous lives by a gift of God, namely, by 
faith." - "I saw that this is the meaning, - the righteousness of God 
is revealed by the gospel, namely, the passive righteousness with which 
the merciful God justifies us by faith, as it is written." And he continues: 
"Here.I felt that I was altogether born again and had entered paradise 
through open gates." And he adds this very interesting remark: "There 
a totally other face of the entire Scripture showed itself to me." In 
this way Martin Luther had found the key to open the whole of Scripture. 
It was the new understanding of the righteousness of God as a gift of grace 
by God to sinful man. 
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(4) The first ecumenical principle, that of going back to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, included a position on the way the Scripture had to be read: from | 
the centre, the message of Jesus Christ. The Lutheran fathers always 
meant to be scriptural, and that, in this new understanding of the Scrip- | 
tures, meant to be evangelical in their understanding of Christianity. 
It also implied that they were willing to discuss any doctrinal question 
with anybody who was ready to submit to the authority of the Scriptures 
in order to get from the Bible the true knowledge of God's will. Thus 
they intended to be working in a truly ecumenical spirit. 


(5) The second ecumenical principle I find in the Lutheran Reformation 
I would simply call go: back to the early church. It is perfectly clear 
that Martin Luther, Philip Melanchthon and other reformers all wanted to 
express their deep conviction of consistency with the early writers of 
the early church. We may see this in different ways. First, they always 
declared very solemnly that their theology rested upon the three ancient 
creeds of the church: the Apostles' Creed, the Nicene Creed and the 
Athanasian Creed. They especially underlined the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the doctrine of God as Creator and the doctrine of Jesus Christ as God and 
man. 


(6) When we look at the Augsburg Confession, the main Lutheran Confession 
of Faith, we find especially in the first three articles this clear line 
pointing back to the teachings of the early church. They all sought to 
demonstrate that their teaching was truly not different from what the 
ancient fathers taught when the church was still undivided. In the 7th 
Article of the Augsburg Confession, which deals with the church, they 
solemnly declare that there will always remain and exist one holy church 
in consistency with the undivided church, 


(7) The third ecumenical principle of the reformers, I would say, was the 
willingness to enter into discussions and dialogue with other people. We 
have to remember that the siutation of the churches in Luther's time was 
influenced by the expectation that the Pope would convene a general council 
to settle all divergent questions. From the very beginning, the Lutheran 
reformers declared their willingness, indeed their eagerness, to appear 
before such a free general council in order to discuss their understanding 
of the gospel with other people. And so, in a way, the Lutheran Confession 
as it was drawn up at Augsburg in 1530 has the character of an intermediate 
document. It was the expression of the Christian faith as it was conceived 
of by the Lutheran congregations and theologians at that time. They were 
willing, if at the general council it was demonstrated that this was not 
according to the Bible, to order things differently. Their openness and 
willingness to enter into discussion with other theologians with a different 
understanding of the Scriptures is seen in the various dialogues that took 
place in the Reformation era. 
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(8) The whole structure of the Augsburg Confession shows this willingness 
to dialogue with others whose whole concept of Christianity was different. 
It is clear that an ecumenical spirit pervades the whole of the Augsburg 
Confession. We may notice that Philip Melanchthon, the real author of 
the Confession, did not comment on certain questions of divergence 
from the Roman Catholic Church. The Augsburg Confession does not deal 
with the question of the authority of the Pope. Nor does it specifically 
deal with the most controversial question included in the Roman Catholic 
understanding of the Holy Communion, namely, the concept of the Holy 
Communion as a sacrifice by the congregation to God. In many ways 
we may, therefore, feel that the Augsburg Confession opened the way 
for serious discussions with other religious groups and made possible 
the development of further contacts. 


(9) We come to the fourth ecumenical principle of the Lutheran Reformation. 
This principle includes the understanding that there are some essential 
points in the faith that are important for the unity of the church, and 
likewise there are some points that are not as important. It is the 


principle of discriminating between fundamental and non-fundamental articles 
of faith. 


(10) In the Seventh Article of the Augsburg Confession we read: "For the 
true unity of the church it is enough to agree upon the teaching of the 
gospel and the administration of the sacraments." It continues: "It is 
not necessary that human traditions, nor rites, or ceremonies instituted 
by men, should be alike everywhere." Here we see what is fundamental and 
essential, and what is peripheral. The essential point is the understanding 
of the gospel, and the understanding and practice of administering the 
sacraments according to the gospel. At another place, Martin Luther says 
that the article of justification is the point at which the church stands 
or falls. The understanding of the gospel is defined through the under- 
standing of justification by faith. This means that wherever there is a 
possible agreement between churches or people in this essential under- 
standing of the gospel, there is also a possibility for a real unity in 
the Spirit. 


Q1) When the Augsburg Confession states that it is enough to agree upon 
the teaching of the gospel and the administration of the sacraments, it 
obviously also means that it is necessary and fundamental that there be 
agreement on these points. So in the history of the Reformation, the 
point always was with the partners: Do you have the same understanding 
of the gospel as is expressed in the doctrine of justification by faith? 
Do you understand the sacraments in a way that gives witness to this 
same kind of understanding of God's grace as the basic element in the 
sacrament? 


2. The Identity of the Lutheran Church 


(12) To speak of a fellowship or unity of Lutheran churches is only possible 
because there is something in the nature of a specific "identity" common 
to these churches which enables them to recognize each other as Lutheran. 
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The specific features distinctive of the life and work of Lutheran churches 
are found in various contexts: in catechetical instruction (catechisms) , 
in patterns of worship (liturgies, hym books), in church structures 

(form of ministry and church leadership), in the spiritual life, in ethos, 
and so on. But they emerge with particular clarity in the common and 
committed formulation of the Christian convictions of Lutheran churches 
in face of specific challenges. In defining Lutheran identity and in 
seeking to achieve or maintain Lutheran fellowship, therefore, it is 
important to refer in the first place to the binding confessions of the 
Lutheran churches. These confessions, however, have their binding 
authority only in so far as they are true and valid expressions of the 

e captures, And exactly that is what Lutherans claim their confessions 
to be. 


At the same time there is a growing awareness of the need to confess 
the faith afresh in new intellectual, cultural and missionary situations, 
as well as of the fact that there can be and are "Lutheran" churches 
without any formal recognition of these confessions. These are churches 
which are considered to be in "substantial agreement" with the Lutheran 
confessions. 


To maintain "substantial agreement" with the Lutheran confessions in 
faith, confession and proclamation means, therefore, to endorse gratefully 
the historical form of this confession while at the same time using it for 
responsible witness and confession in the historical context in which 
God has placed us. 


The Reformation was concerned with the recovery of the evangelical 
message in its purity for Christians everywhere. However, its appeal for 
a renewal of the church was not taken up. For theological, political 
and social reasons, there evolved a fellowship of congregations which 
in turn became the Lutheran Church. Essential in this context was their 
common commitment to the basic understanding of the gospel which had been 
laid down in their common confession. Therefore, since that time Lutheran 
churches, in their existence as particular churches, have understood them- 
selves as the custodian of convictions which they regard as essential for 
the witness and life of all Christians. 


These basic theological convictions still constitute the hallmarks of 
Lutheran identity. We shall list some of them briefly even if time permits 
only a few comments: 


(1) The confession of God's unmerited grace, giving himself to us 
in love, as the only way of salvation. 


(2) The witness to God's action of justification in Jesus Christ as 
the essence of the message of salvation (gospel), and as criterion of the 
Church's proclamation. 


(3) The distinction between law and gospel in order to maintain the 
gracious character of the message of salvation. 
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This includes the conviction that all persons have to face the inescap- 
able demand of the law which accuses and convicts them as sinners. The 
assailed sinner who flees in repentance to Christ receives in him salvation. 
The gospel is the very heart of the message of salvation, as expressed in 
the famous article on justification in the Augsburg Confession (Article IV): 


Our churches also teach that men cannot be justified before 
God by their own strength, merits, or works but are freely 
justified for Christ's sake through faith when they believe 
that they are received into favour and that their sins are 
forgiven on account of Christ, who by his death made satis- 
faction for our sins. This faith God imputes for righteousness 
in his sight (Rom. 3, 4). 


(4) The emphasis on proclamation of the word and administration of 
the sacraments as the means necessary for salvation the means by which Christ 
creates and maintains his church. 


With the word to be proclaimed and the sacraments to be administered 
the church's ministry is also divinely instituted, though there is freedom 
in the concrete working out of this ministry of the church. It is not a 
freedom of indifference, but freedom for responsible structuring, subject 
to the criterion that the ministry is to serve the mission and unity of the 
church. 


(5) The definition of Christian responsibility to the world as self- 
less participation in God's action in the world. 


God acts in this world and sustains his creation through the universal 
law which is an expression of his eternal will. But the church is informed 
about God's will especially through the revelation of his purpose for this 
world as it is given in the Bible. 


The Christian is freed for unselfish service in the world through faith 
in the gospel and also through the use of reason, acts of love and justice 
and through suffering on behalf of others. This activity in the world 
cannot lead to salvation; neither can the aim of the gospel be a progres- 
sive building up to the kingdom of God. That, however, does not release 
the church from its responsibility to stand up for true human community 
and to oppose inhuman and unjust situations by the proclamation of law and 
gospel, by diaconic action and the witness of its own life. 


(6) The use of Holy Scripture as the norm for the proclamation and 
teaching of the church. 


The fundamental witness to the word of God is found in the Holy 
Scripture. Therefore, it is the decisive and permanent norm of the church's 
teaching and proclamation. 


However, Scripture as a mere collection of texts is by itself not the 
active word of God by which faith and church live. Only the word of God as 
gospel, made accessible to us by the Holy Spirit, is the liberating message 
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of salvation. It is the very heart and centre of the Bible for the under- 
standing of all biblical texts. The message of salvation is intended to 

be announced to persons in living proclamation. The Holy Spirit awakens 
and grants faith through this proclamation, which is bound to Holy Scripture 
as its norm. 


(7) Commitment to the confession of the church as a means of preserv- 
ing right proclamation of the gospel and church fellowship. 


As Lutheran churches we are convinced that the confessions of our 
tradition are intended to assist our understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
In interpreting to us the central contents of the Scriptures, the confessions 
draw their authority only from their agreement with the source and essence 
of our faith as expressed in the Bible. That is why confessions always have 
to be tested as to their consistency with the word of God itself. 


On the other hand confessions are also historical documents, which 
have to be understood in their contemporary context. 


They are historical, too, in the sense that they are not final expressions 
of the Christian faith, even if they are true expressions of that faith. The 
confessions are open to the future. They are testimonies to the Scriptures, 
but they do not exclude other testimonies. 


The relation between the confessions and more recent expressions of 
a basic interpretation of the gospel may be illustrated thus. The confess- 
ional writings themselves constitute in a way the main "capital" of the 
church together with the Scriptures. The "bills" that once were deposited 
in the "bank" had the pictures, names, and marks of their own time. But 
this does not mean that the account has no value today. Indeed, now, by 
the addition of new expressions of faith, the heritage is being increased. 
It is like the profit made by the circulation of some of the original funds. 
It is more in the nature of interest than of a completely new sum added 
from other sources. In other words, the confessions are still valid, 
but so also may be other confessional statements of recent ecumenical 
character, in so far as they are in agreement with the gospel. 


Church confessions are subordinated to the gospel. Their content is 
always to be critically reexamined against the gospel. The Sovereignty 
of the gospel, therefore, demands an unremitting theological effort in the 
quest for the truth of the message which is to be proclaimed here and now. 
This effort demands meeting the intellectual and human challenges of the 
present time, and may include listening to the insights of other sciences 
as well as paying attention to the theological reflections of other 
churches. 


These theological convictions constitute the basic elements of Lutheran 
identity. It is important to be aware of the fact that these convictions 
are not expressions of "western" or "German" theology. They are not bound 
to one cultural environment more than others. They are our common heritage 
which is capable of being adapted to any Christian community which is 
willing to seek its foundation in the biblical message. The Lutheran 
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identity is essentially universal in scope and character. But we still 
need the help of our friends from non-European cultures to help us realize 
what Lutheran convictions may be when they develop in, e.g., an African or 
Asian setting. 


Now let us turn from our discussion of Lutheran identity to the burn- 
ing issue of our role in the larger community of Christians all over the 
world. 


3. The Ecumenical Commitment of the Lutheran Church 


As we move into the process of reflecting on our ecumenical commitment, 
the driving force of our work should be: 


- the sorrow we feel for the divisions of the one Church of Jesus 
Christ on earth; 


- the desire for a new situation where the churches can confess together, 
and join together in a fuller expression of the praise we owe to our 
one Lord God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit; and 


- the hope that the forces which cause such extensive anguish, suffering 
and death in our world, might be overcome by the work of God as he 
sustains his creation, and the saving acts of Christ through his 
church, transmitting his redemptive power through word and sacraments. 


The guidelines for our commitment as a fellowship of Lutheran churches 
in the context of the ecumenical movement may be described in the following 
convictions: 


(a) We are under obligation to strive together to bring forth the 
true unity of the church (Eph. 4, 1ff). This basic obligation constrains 
us, both within our own churches and in wider organizational structures of 
an ecumenical character, to seek whatever possibilities there may exist for 
eliminating the obstacles to this unity. 


(b) The guiding principle of our efforts is the basic universal unity 
which we believe the churches share as long as they are committed to the one 
apostolic faith. This is a unity given in Christ, who gathers the church 
and sends it forth, by the bestowal of his salvation in preaching and 
sacraments. He is the head of the church, which is his body. The essential 
and universal, though hidden unity in Christ as the founder of the church 
exists prior to all human efforts to achieve a visible unity. In this 
universal character of the church we see a sign that it transcends national, 
cultural, ethnic and confessional boundaries and we will work for a fuller 
realization of the given fellowship. 


(c) We want to stress the fact, however, that the unity we seek should 
be an outward, recognizable unity which becomes historically manifest 
in the life of the churches. The confession of the hidden unity of the 
church is not a sufficient expression of the true unity that we seek. 
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The basic signs through which this unity may be seen and recognized are 
the proclamation of the gospel and the administration of the sacraments. 
The critical criterion of true unity is whether these means of grace 
are being administered according to the gospel. 


(d) The unity that we seek should serve the missionary and diaconic 
mandate of the church in the world. This is a mandate which is given to 
the church as a whole, and it is not adequately fulfilled until the 
churches in a joint effort do whatever they can to fulfil their common 
responsibility. 


(e) In seeking a wider common responsibility we also realize that 
the witness of the church to the world is strengthened by cooperation 
between the churches in practical enterprises and in service to the whole 
world. In as far as such practical cooperation demonstrates the unity 
of the church it should be regarded as a constant challenge to work on 
the theological issues and church structures that are still regarded as 
divisive between the churches. 


(f) In planning for our future ecumenical involvement we should 
constantly bear in mind that the encounter with other churches may mean 
an enrichment of our own insights and convictions. We want to avoid the 

ger of confessionalistic exclusiveness and not bar ourselves from the 
theological and ecclesiastical encounter which is offered through our 
ecumenical contacts. We should refine our own process of evaluating the 


critiques we receive from our partners and create better opportunities 
for constructive reflection among the Lutheran churches. 


(g) Since the Bible is the common possession of all Christian 
churches and recognized by them as the norm of their life and action, we 
emphasize the importance of the Holy Scriptures as an indispensable basis 
and point of reference for ecumenical endeavours. 

(h) Although confessions of faith cannot be regarded as absolute and 
final, but must remain patent to new interpretations and forms, we 
recognize the confessions of our Lutheran churches as a "true exposition 
of the word of God" and as a valid expression of the basic elements of 
the Christian faith. The doctrinal consistency and continuity of our 
Lutheran confessions are rich and helpful elements in our orientation 
with regard to the essential contents of the gospel. We must therefore 
seek to avoid an attitule of confessional relativism, where the confessional 
heritage is despised or neglected. These confessions have an ecumenical 
orientation precisely because of their character as an interpretation of 
the word of God. We consider it important to conduct our future ecumenical 
work in such a way that account is taken both of the validity of the con- 
fessions in essentials and of the ecumenical aspect of the Lutheran 
confessions. Towards this end the bilateral doctrinal conversations will 
still prove to be an important ecumenical instrument. 
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4. What Kind of Unity Do We Seek? 


Lutheran churches consider themselves part of the One, Holy, Catholic 
Church. The apostolic witness is the basis of their life and proclamation 
and they use the creeds of the ancient church to confess their own faith. 
At the same time, however, they constitute a distinctive fellowship of 
churches, united by common specific confessions and a common history. 

The LWF is an organized instrument and an expression of this fellowship, 
transcending the boundaries of countries, nations and languages, in which 
they strengthen, support and correct one another. 


Just as the Lutheran churches regard themselves as part of the one 
catholic Church, so too do they recognize other churches as being part 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. Through the fellowship of the World Council 
of Churches as well as through other contacts, Lutheran churches engage 
in an ecumenical context, where different churches enter into a growing 
fellowship with one another and at the same time find ways to witness and 
serve together in the world. 


There have always been two tendencies within the ecumenical movement. 
The one aims at a unity in which the traditional confessional identities 
are transcended and left behind, giving place to a new, all-inclusive 
identity. The model of unity striven for here is that of "organic union". 
Churches of different confessional traditions and styles in a given locality 
or country unite in such a way that they surrender their previous confessional 
identity in order to constitute a new church with new norms and a new identity. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the necessity for faithfulness to the call- 
ing of the church to be the sign, instrument and foretaste of Christ's 
purpose to draw all people to himself. The other tendency seeks an ecumenical 
fellowship in which each confessional heritage and confessional identity 
is still maintained. The emphasis here is on faithfulness to the truth 
as it has been confessed in the past and as it is embodied in the received 
traditions. 


A good deal of evidence suggests that today the conviction that 
confessional identity and ecumenical fellowship can be combined has grown 
stronger and gained in credibility. Various insights and developments 
have contributed to this. Fresh emphasis has been placed on the "universal", 
i.e., the transregional and transnational dimension of Christian unity, 
which is realized, in part at least, in the world confessional families. 

In recent times, the world confessional bodies, including the Roman 
Catholic Church, have carried out their ecumenical obligations in a new 
and vigorous way (bilateral conversations) and by doing so have indicated 
that for them the time of confessional isolation nearing its end. 


In a discussion paper on "The Ecumenical Role of the World Confessional 
Families in the One Ecumenical Movement" (December 1974) representatives of 
the world confessional families reflected on and developed - in a provi- 
sional form at least - a concept ot Christian unity which they described 
as "reconciled diversity". In this concept, expression would be given 
to the abiding value of the confessional forms of Christian faith in 
all their variety but also to the fact that this diversity, when tested 
against the central message of salvation and Christian faith, far from 
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endangering it may actually lose its divisive character and be "recon- 
ciled" into a binding ecumenical fellowship in which even the confessional 
families have an essential role to play. 


Paragraph 30 of this paper states: "We consider the variety of 
denominational heritages legitimate insofar as the truth of the one faith 
explicates itself in history in a variety of expressions... Confessional 
loyalty and ecumenical.commitment are no contradiction, but are one, 
paradoxical as it may seem. When existing differences between churches 
lose their divisive character, a vision of unity emerges which has the 
character of a 'reconciled diversity'." 


However, the concept of the unity of the church developing through 
"reconciled diversity" still carries some tensions when seen over 
against another term which has recently become significant in 
ecumenical discussion. That is the term "conciliarity" which alludes 
to the classical concept of Christian unity expressed through the 
ecumenical councils. 


In a newly published article in the Ecumenical Review, Lesslie 
Newbigin discusses the meaning of this term and its bearing upon the 
concept of Christian unity. His argument is that conciliarity cannot 
be an alternative to the old idea of "organic union". He notes the 
fact that the new concept has been welcomed by people who do not wish to 
see the disappearance of globally organized confessional structures. 
They would rather think it possible to "contemplate a form of unity in 
which varying 'types' of ecclesial bodies would continue to exist side 
by side in each local situation, fully recognizing one another, and 
meeting together from time to time for common counsel, but retaining 
their separate existence and continuing to develop their own distinctive 
'styles' of worship, thought and life". 


Quoting the Salamanca Statement (from a consultation sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches in 1973), Newbigin denies the validity of 
this interpretation of the term "conciliar" fellowship. The criterion of 
a true conciliar fellowship is that it manifests itself in "local churches 
truly united". The truly united congregation gathers: to hear God's word 
and to share in the eucharistic celebration. It is a place where "every- 
one who belongs to that place will be able to recognize the call of Christ 
addressed to him or her in words, deeds and patterns of life and worship 
which he can understand and receive as being truly the call of his own 
Master, Saviour and Friend". 


There may be justifiable differences due to geographical, cultural 
and even social differences in each place. "True catholicity will not 
deny but will confirm a proper particularity in the lifestyle of each 
local church." "Diversity is part of God's gracious purpose for the 
human family." But Newbigin sees no excuse for a prolongation of 
differences which are due to confessional peculiarities. He rejects them 
condescendingly as being "separations which look to the past, which are 
determined not by the future hope that all shall be one, but by the past 
quarrels through which the church has been divided, which takes out of 
the past not the one name of Jesus but other names by which the identity 
of a congregation is to be defined". 
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Such observations should cause us to examine critically our own 
positions. But we should also be aware of the incompleteness of these 
attem,ts to define the true unity that we seek. Both the concept of 
"reconciled diversity" and the idea of "conciliarity" are lacking in 
clarity and explicitness. The former may sound too harmonious, as not 
taking seriously the real character of the confessional differences. The 
latter is too condemnatory in its concept of the confessional traditions. 


What the Lutheran ecumenical commitment calls for is a critical con- 
ciliarity or a purified as well as a reconciled diversity. It is ne- 
cessary to recognize that certain elements of common Christian under- 
standing are indispensable for the true unity of the church. These ele- 
ments are described and qualified in the Augsburg Confession by the term 
satis est - "it is sufficient". "For the true unity of the church it is 
enough (sufficient) to agree upon the teaching of the gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments." The true teaching and proclamation 
of the gospel, understood from its centre, and the administration of baptism 
and Holy Communion in accordance with this central concept of the gospel - 
these are the necessary prerequisites for every kind of unity of churches. 
These factors, which constitute the church itself in this world, are also 
constitutive of the true unity of the church. This has to be maintained 
against any tendency to relativism or pluralization in the concept of 
unity. But on the other hand it follows from this that no other elements 
Should be allowed to be divisive in the church. Factors such as church 
structures, forms of ministry and liturgical traditions cannot jeopardize 
the real unity of the church. 


Although there is still a need for warning against separation from 
time to time, we must also carry the burden of separation wherever this 
is necessary in order to witness to the truth of the gospel. The churches, 
which are all part of the body of Christ, must realize that a fellowship 
based on neglect of or contempt for the basic convictions of the gospel 
can never lead to real unity. 


But on the other hand we can never cease our efforts to bridge the 
gap between the confessions and churches of the world. There is a need 
for that unity which manifests itself in common worship and praise. The 
communion of saints, the congregation confessing the one faith and 
acting out of allegiance to God in obligation to his word and service 
to the world - this is the heart and centre of Christian unity. It is not 
a static but a dynamic unity. It is not intellectual but practical. It 
is not a rehearsal of articles of faith but a common confession from the 
heart. It is consensus. 


In this mood the idea of unity as "reconciled diversity" can still be 
of some help, as long as it is a purified and critically examined diversity, 
since it describes a way of unity which does not automatically entail the 
surrender of confessional traditions and confessional identities. This 
way to unity is a way of living encounter, spiritual experience together, 
theological dialogue and mutual correction, a way in which the distinctive- 
ness of each partner is not lost sight of but stands out, is transformed 
and renewed, and in this way becomes visible and palpable to the other 
partners. There is no glossing over the differences. Nor are the 
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differences simply preserved and maintained unaltered. But they lose 
their divisive character as they are reconciled to each other. 


In all our endeavours for unity, the element of reconciliation 
needs to be strongly emphasized. For unity and reconciliation do not 
mean mere coexistence. They mean genuine church fellowship, including 
as its essential elements the recognition of baptism, pulpit and altar 
fellowship, the mutual recognition of church ministries, and a binding 
common purpose of witness and service. 


When we speak of a common purpose of witness and service, it is 
obvious that the unity of the church also requires that all those who 
belong to the church be regarded as equally entitled to share in the 
community and take part in its concrete forms of worship. The unity 
will have to find its expression in an undiscriminating openness to 
all who are ready to join the Christian fellowship, regardless of nation, 
race or social or economic status. We have to take seriously the issue 
that no true unity of the church can exist where racial, social, or 
economic barriers are upheld and are allowed to separate Christians 
from other Christians, whether it be through policies, structures or 
practice. 


Here we are faced with the challenge to find ways for developing this 
wiity on the local scene. It sometimes seems far easier to work for unity 
in the universal perspective than to engage in such fellowship locally. 
The definition of local unity as phrased by the New Delhi Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches (1961) is still ringing in our ears: 


We believe that the unity which is both God's will and his gift 

to his church is being made visible as all in each place who are 
baptized into Jesus Christ and confess him as Lord and Saviour are 
brought by the Holy Spirit into one fully committed fellowship, holding 
the one apostolic faith, preaching the one gospel, breaking the one 
bread, joining in common prayer, and having a corporate life reaching 
out in witness and service to all and who at the same time are united 
with the whole Christian fellowship in all places and all ages in 
such wise that ministry and members are accepted by all, and that all 
can act and speak together as occasion requires for the tasks to which 
God calls his people. 


The idea of the "local church truly united" was further developed 
and put into focus at the Salamanca consultation in 1973. The important 
thing here was the attempt to give the concept of local unity a more 
universal dimension: 


The one church is to be envisioned as a conciliar fellowship of 

local churches which are themselves truly united. In this conciliar 
fellowship, each local church possesses, in communion with the others, 
the fullness of catholicity, witnesses to the same apostolic faith, 
and therefore recognizes the others as belonging to the same church 
of Christ and guided by the same Spirit. 
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The Lutheran Church knows that the church in its essence exists as 
a "congregation of saints" gathered around the gospel and the sacraments. 
This is what constitutes the true koinonia. Therefore true unity also 
has to do with the local worshipping community in each place. It is 
that locally demonstrated unity which is possible and desirable on the 
basis of a common understanding of the gospel. So Lutheran involvement 
in the struggle for unity should manifest itself in the quest for a 
deeper understanding of the gospel. Only from this source is it possible 
to draw the necessary strength for a real unity in practical cooperation, 
common worship and closer organizational contacts. The local church 
truly united must share the fundamental convictions which lie at the heart 
of our faith, if it is to be a true part of the body of Christ. 


RESPONSE BY BISHOP HANS L, MARTENSEN 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Copenhagen 


Bishop Aarflot's lecture on "The Lutheran Church and the Unity of 
the Church" points out right from the beginning the source of renewal and 
unity among Christians. This source is the gospel as found in the Holy 
Scripture. In this a convergence is to be found between Luther himself 
and the Catholic Church of today. 


Luther felt that a reform of the church was needed and that a return 
to the sources of revelation was the condition of true renewal. It is 
necessary to listen to the word of God to return to the origin, as it 
were to God's own mouth speaking to us. This return to the word of God 
in its origin is at the same time a quest for unity and a quest for 
renewal. As Luther said: 


I must know one place where I find God and everything else. 
(Ich muss wissen ein Ort, wo ich Gott und alle Dinge finde.) 


We must go forward into Christ, not looking at the lights which 
derive from him, but into his own light from which all lights 
derive. Nor must we follow the stream from the spring but rather 
aspire to reach the spring itself. (Hinein in Christum müssen 
wir fahren und nicht sehen in die Lichter, die aus ihm kommen, 
sondern in sein Licht, daraus die Lichter kommen. Nicht müssen 
wir dem Fliessen des Brunnen folgen von dem Brunnen, sondern zu 
dem Brunnen allein trachten. WA 10, I, i, 209. 11-15) 


The growing consciousness in the Catholic Church of the unique 
importance of Holy Scripture is a significant hope of growing understanding 
and unity between Lutherans and Catholics. As the Decree on Ecumenism, 
paragraph 21, says: ".... the sacred utterances are precious instruments 
in the mighty hand of God for attaining that unity which the Saviour holds 
out to all men ..." 
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The Second Vatican Council even ventured to say: 


The church has always venerated the divine Scriptures just as 

she venerates the body of the Lord, since from the table of both 
the word of God and of the body of Christ she unceasingly receives 
and offers to the faithful the bread of life ... 


The force and the power of the word of God is so great that it 
remains the support and energy of the church ... 
(Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation, paragraph 21.) 


The Second Vatican Council also proposes a renewed consciousness of 
reading sacred Scriptures as a pastoral program: 


+++ the word of Scriptures is ... the nourishment ... for pastoral 
preaching, catechetics and all other Christian instruction, among 
which the liturgical homily should have an exceptional place .... 
(Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation, paragraph 24.) 


As a second ecumenical principle in the Lutheran Reformation, Bishop 
Aarflot mentions a tendency to return to the ancient church. In this 
connection he underlines that Lutherans have always very solemnly 
declared that their theology rests upon the ancient creeds of the 
church: the Apostles' Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed. 
The basic unity with the faith of the first centuries thus affirmed both by 
Lutherans and Catholics, is also a significant sign of hope in the quest 
for unity. 


The willingness to enter into discussion and dialogue mentioned by 
Bishop Aarflot has manifested itself clearly, especially since the 
Second Vatican Council. The work of the Joint Lutheran/Roman Catholic 
Study Commission on "The Gospel and the Church" with its preliminary 
results in the "Malta Report" and its continued work on "Eucharist and 
Ministry" will be mentioned in other connections during the course of 
these days in Dar. es-Salaam. 


Since the preparatory work began in 1965 and since the first official 
session of this Commission in 1967 in Zürich, a wide field of central issues 
between the Lutheran and the Catholic churches has been dealt with and often 
an almost unexpected consensus has been reached even on those questions 
wbich seemed to be the most difficult and the most dividing issues at the 
time of the Reformation, such as the principle of Sola Scriptura cont: 
tradition, or the justification by faith alone cont a supposed Catholic 
concept of justification through works or merits. In view of these amazing 
results many theologicans ask what questions of faith there are which still 
divide us - the ministry of the church, the Eucharist, the papacy? 


The dialogue between Lutherans and Catholics in the United States of 
America, which started about two years before the Joint Lutheran/Roman 
Catholic Study Commission, has had the advantage of the common cultural 
background of the United States and has had the possibility of more 
frequent meetings than the Study Commission on international level. 
Therefore, the consensus attained in the United States dialogue has 
sometimes been even more astonishing than that obtained on world level. 
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Of even longer standing is the ecumenical Lutheran/Roman Catholic 
Dialogue Group in West Germany, started as early as the year 1946 by 
Cardinal Jaeger and Bishop Stáhlin. This group has served to clarify 
many theological issues and many historical questions, and to prepare 
ecumenical development before the Second Vatican Council. 


I will not attempt to mention the very many local dialogue 
groups between Lutherans and Catholics. These groups exist on all levels 
and are very important in the search for deeper mutual understanding for 
preparing a fuller unity in the faith. 


Bishop Aarflot mentions the particular importance of the Augsburg 
Confession for the Lutheran churches. In the year 1980 the 450th 
anniversary of the Augsburg Confession will be celebrated. A number of 
notable Roman Catholic theologians have suggested that this anniversary 
should be the occasion of a Catholic examination in depth and possibly 
acceptance of the Augsburg Confession. 


As has often been mentioned, the Augsburg Confession was from the 
beginning conceived of as a formula of faith, tending to avoid controversy 
and seeking to strengthen or re-establish the church unity which had 
been shaken. It seems to these Catholic theologians that a positive 
Catholic evaluation of the Augustana would be possible. As the Augustana 
is the central Lutheran confessional writing, an open and positive 
evaluation of this document would certainly be an important step forward 
in the process of dialogue. It would combine a more reconciled attitude 
to the historical events of the Reformation era with a new openness to 
future developments. 


The emphasis on "identity" often seems to be in contrast with the 
openness to dialogue. When we - Catholics or Lutherans - talk about 
church identity, you often notice a hidden fear of the unknown or a more 
or less manifest attempt to defend certain established frontiers between 
the churches. Identity thus becomes the opposite of openness to others. 


Bishop Aarflot's lecture takes up this very difficult concept of 
identity in a way which does not exclude, but rather points out, new 
dimensions of openness. When he sees central aspects of Lutheran 
identity in "confession of God's unmerited grace", "witness to God's 
action", "the gospel as the heart of the message of salvation", he points 
to an identity which at depth is not in the church or in the possession 
of the church, but rather is an identity found in the voice and the 
calling of the Lord - an identity, therefore, never fully realized in 
the church, but aimed at as an object of faith and hope. 


The identity of the Catholic or the Lutheran Church is not an identity 
at our own disposal and for the sake of our own established security - it 
is not an identity wanting at any price to identify itself with secure and 
traditional patterns of established church life, or with traditional and 
established customs. Identity is precisely not an adherence to the 
traditiones humanae, but rather an adherence through faith to a divine 
promise and a divine vocation. 
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We have to examine our own identities, not only in relation to our 
own traditions, but also in relation to the voice of God calling us into 
his own promised and yet to be experienced future. 


The young Luther himself stated a most important norm for probing and 
examining our own identity in the sentence: Crux omnia probat (cf. the 
remarkable and deeply catholic Christology by Jürgen Moltmann: Der 


gekreuzigte Gott, p. 12, WA V, 179, 31). 


The cross of Christ is the true discernment of what is good and bad 
in our own tradition and identity, just as the cross always makes for 
discernment in obeying the will and the vocation of God. If the cross 
of Christ is really made the criterion of discernment, then our identity 
"Will always be ahead of us, and only by losing our own identity will we 
find our true identity in the will of God. "He who loses his life for 
my sake shall find it." This word is also valid in an ecumenical context. 


It is particularly interesting that Bishop Aarflot in his treatment 
of the Lutheran identity also considers "the definition of Christian 
responsibility to the world". In this it is particularly evident that 
he understands identity not as closed and once-and-for-all determined, but 
as an open identity. 


At the second meeting of the Joint Lutheran/Roman Catholic Study 
Commission in Bastad, Sweden, the theme was "The Gospel and the World", 
This theme was somewhat different and may be insufficiently connected 
with the other more specifically theological themes of the Commission. 


To my mind, however, we touched precisely upon very important 
ecumenical problems in that session. For instance, in Bastad we formulated 
the following sentence (now to be read in the Report of the Joint Lutheran/ 
Roman Catholic Study Commission on "The Gospel and the Church", para. 43): 


Thus the world not only provides opportunities for the communication 
of the gospel, but it also has a hermeneutical function. It is 

this very world which to a certain extent enriches us with a deeper 
understanding of the fullness of the gospel. 


In other words, God's vocation to his church is partially communicated 
through the demands and sufferings of the world, and a path to unity is 
described in the very simple words of our Lord: "For whoever does the will 
of my Father in heaven is my brother, and sister, and mother" (Matt. 12:50). 


Perfect unity as brothers, sisters, and mothers of Christ ultimately 
means the unity of the church. The way to this unity is found in doing 
the will of the Father. This will, however, is sometimes communicated 
to us not in a vague and uncertain way, but is absolutely clear and 
determined in relation to the world. For instance, it is clear that the 
will of the Father is a just and not unjust distribution of the wealth 
and resources of the earth. It is clearly against the will of the Father 
that so many human beings suffer from hunger, discrimination and dis- 
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respect for their human dignity. Also it is not in accord with the 
will of God when nature is manipulated so as to disturb the ecological 
balance or to endanger future life through abuse of natural resources 
or pollution of earth, water and air. 


Christians themselves may be at a loss as to the way in which they 
can fulfil the will of God in all these matters. 


However, the will of God is in itself clear and as such constitutes 
a clear and common vocation to an altered style of life and to a renewed 
sense of responsibility common to all Christians. This is not a common- 
place pragnatism or a demand for orthopraxis as opposed to orthodoxy. The 
will of God is orthopraxis and orthodoxy in one. As we said in Bastad, 
the gospel "becomes the viva vox evangelii only when it is formulated and 
expressed through the power of the Holy Spirit in reference to the ever 
new questions raised by men of today" (Report of the Joint Lutheran/ 
Roman Catholic Study Commission on "The Gospel and the Church", para. 43). 


These last considerations very much suggest a conceivable model for 
growing unity, as Bishop Aarflot says in his lecture, "a purified as well 
as reconciled diversity". I like this very much; it is an old Catholic 
idea that we have to be purified. 


Purified through the Holy Spirit in our confrontation with the needs 
and sufferings of the world and with the many differences in our own 
communions and obedient to the Spirit manifesting to us the will of God, 
we may hope for a diversity ever more reconciled in the unity of the one 
body of Christ. As Anna Marie Aagaard says in the English summary of her 
doctoral dissertation, The Holy Spirit Sent into the World (Copenhagen 1973, 
p. 284): 


As a divine person the Spirit is hidden in the history which aims 
at the consummation of all creation, and yet is this very history 
the "locus" of his presence in the world .... Concrete human 
beings in specific historical situations are the "locus" of the 
saving presence of the Spirit. 


Full unity will be achieved where Christians are guided into all truth. 
This truth, however, is not only to be understood, but to be carried. The 
way to it is not only through study and insight, but also through the 
purifying and reconciling action of the Spirit, making us bear things we 
as yet cannot bear, and showing us the future into which we are called. 
"When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth; 
for he will not speak on his own authority, but whatever he hears he will 
speak, and he will declare to you the things that are to come" (John 16:13). 
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RESPONSE BY THE REV, JOHN GATU 
General Secretary of 


the Presbyterian Church of East Africa 


One of the impressive buttons I found being worn by many participants 
in this Assembly - at first I thought only by women - was the one which 
said "The New Commmity includes Women". I am glad to think that this 
new community includes fellows like me, a Presbyterian, and also my friend 
from the Roman Catholic Church. It is good for me to be among the 
brethren who claim the Lutheran background and heritage, whatever this 
may mean today. 


I realize that I am expected to react to this paper as a member of 
the Reformed tradition, in which case I would have to refer to many of 
the Reformed statements - some of which will be known to many here - 
and in this way keep the Lutheran/Reformed debate alive. I have deliberately 
decided against this approach for these reasons: 


(a) I do not think this is the place and platform for this dialogue. 
We are dealing with some very urgent and serious issues other than 
the search for theological consensus of our two traditions. 


(b) For me as an African Christian coming from my Reformed tradition, 
the existential problems I have to deal with and the situations to which 
the church in Africa has to address itself call for something more 

than the declarations and pronouncements of our confessional families. 
They call for "listening to what the Holy Spirit is saying to those 

who have ears to hear". They call for that small voice which is 

not to be found in the thunderstorms of our confessional theological 
utterances - beautiful and important though these are - nor in the earth- 
quakes of political disquiet that shake all of us across the world 
today, but one to be found despite those tendencies saying, "This is 
the way, walk ye in it". 


(c) It is easy to be carried away by beautiful phraseologies and to 
avoid dealing with the most relevant issues of our day-to-day experience. 


(d) In one of the issues of "News Day by Day" the good advice is 

given to study the map of the University Campus. It said, "Take time 
to orient yourself to the major locations on campus, like your residence 
hall, the cafeteria, bank, post office, bar, assembly offices, chapel, 
etc.". Then it says, "It's a big campus and it's very easy to get 
lost". The issues discussed in this paper are many and they cover a 
wide area of Lutheran thinking and I do not wish to go through them 
all. It is easy to get lost. 


Let me first thank the speaker for his paper and say that I agree with 
him on many points, e.g., going back to the Holy Scriptures and early church 
as the ecumenical principles, and so on. On the other hand I fail to 
understand the purpose of maintaining "the Lutheran identity" in the unity 
of the church. In para. 15 the speaker says, "Lutheran churches, in their 
existence as particular churches have understood themselves as the 
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custodian of convictions which they regard as essential for the witness 

and life of all Christians". And in para. 33, "The confessions are open 

to the future. They are testimonies to the Scriptures, but they do not 
exclude other testimonies." In this connection one mst agree with 

Dr. Manas Buthelezi when he says, "We now need to slit open our historical, 
denominational and confessional jumble bags so as to bring about a new 
church realignment in which those who truly want to belong together will 

be made and helped to belong together. In certain instances the confessional 
bonds of the past are failing to bind people together on a human level." 


(106) In the same address Buthelezi continues to speak about classical or 
ecumenical concepts "which have survived as minimal points of agreement 
in the historical disputes among the theological schools of thought which 
have emerged from the Graeco-Roman cultural tradition of history. It is 
these broad concepts which are being imposed as sacred cows and points of 
departure in modern ecumenical dialogue." 


(107) For this reason my point of departure in thinking of the unity of the 
church is not necessarily my Reformed theology, but the word of God as 
found in the Holy Scriptures and its relevance to the contemporary 
existential problems and situations which the church must face up to if 
it is to be the body of Christ which its Lord intended it to be. 


(108) I agree with the speaker when he says that "the confession of the 
hidden unity of the church is not a sufficient expression of the true unity 
that we seek", but that that unity must be outwardly recognized also. My 
problem however is that the speaker expects the perpetuation of a 
Lutheran identity in the organic union. That of course is tantamount to 
saying that the only way to church unity is for all of us to become 
Lutherans! 


(109) "When one is in Christ he becomes a new creature. He is not the 
same any more. A new life has begun." This is the way I would like to 
understand church unity - a new creation, starting a new life with all 
the denominational and confessional identities dead and buried, bringing 
about a Christian identity of love and faith in Jesus Christ. 


(110) At the opening service the Mkuu of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania chose the passage Rom. 12:1-2, "I appeal to you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship. 
Do not be conformed to this world but be transformed by the renewal 
of your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what is good 
and acceptable and perfect". Is it too much to ask that you present your 
Lutheran, my Reformed, your Roman Catholic traditions to God to be a 
living holy sacrifice which he can accept? Our Lord requires no less. 


(111) In this connection, therefore, I pose two questions to my beloved 
church leaders in East Africa, myself included: 


(112) (1) What does "In Christ - A New Community" mean to us in East 
Africa at a time when our economic community in East Africa is breaking 
up? What is the message of the church to our respective countries? Is 
this yet another example where political expediency takes precedence over 
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other considerations and all that the church has to do is to give a 
rubber stamp? I may not have the answer but that should not mean there 
is no answer. We must together find the answer. 


(2) What does "In Christ - A New Community" mean in terms of our 
now almost forgotten church union discussions between Anglicans, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Moravians and Presbyterians? Must we go back to Dodoma 1967 
and see where we all agreed one night on the ministry of the United 
Church, only to disagree the following day because of our confessional 
and denominational influences? Last Sunday, Bishop Kibira took me out 
to a revival fellowship meeting in town. Although perhaps some people 
knew me I certainly did not know ninety nine percent of them. I did 
not have to ask for their identity apart from being "In Christ - A New 
Community", which was overflowing in their praises, prayers, greetings 
and their preaching. How sorry one is that we have not captured that 
Spirit of a new community in our church union discussions! Hardly any 
members of the Assembly have had time to experience this fellowship right 
here in Dar-es-Salaam. It is a simple and unsophisticated community 
which has shown us the necessity of sacrificing all our identities at the 
Cross of Calvary for a new community to be born in Christ. 


In conclusion, "May the God of steadfastness and encouragement grant 
you to live in such harmony with one another, in accord with Christ 
Jesus, that together you may with one voice glorify the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" (Rom. 15:5-6). 
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Plenary Addrese III 


DEVELOPMENT AND SELF-RELIANCE 


Nicolaus J. Maro 


I would like to begin with consideration of the debate about develop- 
ment. I believe it is not irrelevant to do so, because inasmuch as 
considerable time of this Assembly will be devoted to many aspects of 
development, consideration of the debate is an affirmation that the 
constituents of this Assembly are very mich part of the wider world 
community concerned about development. Above all, it goes without 
saying that the churches' concern and involvement in development is not 
seen in isolation fram those of the other structures of society. 


The development debate in the last decade or so has constituted a 
continuous process of enquiry into the extent and quality of development. 
During the First United Nations Development Decade (1960 - 1970), the 
primary concern was economic growth. It has been argued in some circles 
that the initial preoccupation with economic growth was in response to the 
grim reality of mass poverty in the third world. Critics of the "growth 
school" contended that the equation of development to economic growth was 
a consequence of the world dominance of western growth-oriented theories 
and policies of development. Thus the modern Japanese growth was held 
up as a model course. The latter argument seems more convincing because 
at the onset of the First Development Decade, colonial civil servants and 
experts from the west wielded considerable influence in planning on 
behalf of the emerging independent states - at least in Africa south of 
the Sahara. 


Towards the end of the First Development Decade the mere growth- 
oriented development style was already being seriously questioned. It 
should be noted simultaneously that by the mid-sixties the process of 
decolonization in Africa, save for Southern Africa and the Portuguese 
colonies on the west coast, was virtually complete. Africans had 
increasingly become spokesmen for their own development at home and in 
the international forums. 


Clearly, the danger in the economic growth concept was seen to lie in 
the fact that in the prevailing social structures and social relations 
inherited from the colonial past, it was possible for a given country to 
register some degree of economic growth, but in all likelihood the 
benefits would not reach the poor masses. 
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During the Second Development Decade, development was already beginn- 
ing to be seen in terms of equitable distribution, self-reliance and 
economic growth. It was becoming increasingly clear that there was 
imperative need to bring about radical social and structural changes in 
the third world countries to facilitate distributive justice and particip- 
ation by the people in their own development. Tanzania was probably among 
the first to take practical steps to lay the foundations for far-reaching 
changes which were to pave the way to progressive measures towards the 
goal of social justice and equality. 


In the process of the development debate, a growing understanding of 
the crisis in development has been achieved. This understanding is 
signified by the proliferation of well-meaning terminology and expressions 
which have crept into the thinking and semantics of development. To name 
only a few in shorthand language: Closing of the gap between the rich 
and poor, transfer of power, appropriate technology, black theology, 
moratorium, towards a new international economic order, and so forth. 


If the contextual meaning of each of those concepts and expressions 
implicitly calls for positive goals of action, it is evident that those 
goals have at best not been fully realized. For instance, the closure of 
the gap between the rich and the poor is nowhere in sight. The most 
current expression today is the so-called "new international economic 
order". However, the past performance of the international community's 
effort towards bringing about more equitable conditions for development 
does not inspire one to believe that "the new international economic 
order" will become a reality soon. On the contrary, those well-sounding, 
well-meaning expressions in connection with development successively 
degenerate into popular catch-words. 


I suppose all this litany of woes sounds too familiar to everyone. 
Therefore I will not harp on it much further. But I shall state one 
conclusion: this pervasive concern and talk about development is not 
leading us to the desired goal fast enough. The harder one thinks, 
the more one wonders why development has become such an elusive goal, a 
severe obstacle race for those who need it the most. 


These are reflections in futility, or shall we say frustration? 
The fact remains, the fundamental crisis in world development today 
is not so much to find new concepts as new inspiration to speed up 
development beyond the goals we have set for ourselves. The lowest 
common aim should be to achieve the goals each human institution has 
set for itself, as well as those we have collectively accepted, such as 
the recommended growth rate of 6% set by the United Nations in the First 
United Nations Development Decade. In other words optimism is often 
elicited by the goals we proclaim in development, but the extent of 
achievement is always short of the stated goals. The gap between the 
goals and the achievement of those goals gives rise to the crisis 
in development, and therefore frustration. In this connection, we are 
not talking about gaps such as institutional budgetary deficits. At 
national level, in the three or five year national development plans, 
goals are set, as for example an annual growth of 5$; and on a global 
scale, we say the rich industrialized nations should allocate 1% of 
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their national income to development of the third world. Typically, in 
both cases, goals have not been achieved. That is the essence of the 
crisis in development. It is impossible to set higher goals at successive 
stages because the modest goals we initially set for ourselves, believing 
they were attainable, are never achieved. 


Given the consistent record of shortfalls in achieving development 
goals, the international community ought to stop and think of a new 
practical way to close the gap between what one learned person has called 
"the revolution of rising expectations" and the non-fulfilment of those 
expectations. I, for one, would favour a temporary suspension of the 
development debate; such a moratorium should last a year or two, to allow 
us to make an introspective evaluation and identify the root causes of 
the crisis in development and, we would hope, to propose a long term 
solution. 


Incidentally, I am mindful that another church gathering on this 
continent - the AACC Assembly at Lusaka three years ago - called for a 
moratorium on another area of development, which sparked off a contro- 
versial debate within the churches. I allude to a moratorium on the 
development debate guardedly, because I do not wish to spark off another 
emotional debate on any sort of moratorium. 


No one should think a representative of the third world is echoing 
the sounds of frustration with development. That would be unrepresentative 
of the third world, for it must be obvious that the poor masses of the 
third world bear theirpoverty with unique, almost stoic patience. However, 
in today's world of communications, most of the masses know that poverty 
is not their God-given burden. 


Tanzania: A Case Study 


Now let us be more practical and examine briefly Tanzania's performance 
in social and economic development as a typical case in what has been called 
the crisis in development. 


Tanzania is classified in the group of the least developed countries 
in the third world. Like most developing countries, Tanzania has 
endeavoured to accelerate development through planning. Planning for 
Social and economic development began in the fiscal years 1964/65-1968/69 
(there had been an immediate post-independence Three Year Plan 1961/62- 
1963/64). It was during the first plan in 1967 that the Arusha Declaration 
was proclaimed, laying down Tanzania's blue print for socialism and self- 
reliance, and clearly stating that the central goal of Tanzania's develop- 
ment policy is man. 
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The First and Second Five-Year Development Plans 


The First Five Year Development Plan 1964/65-1968/69 was more 
integrated and ambitious than the preceding Three Year Development Plan 
1961/62-1963/64. The Plan was taken as a first stage with the long term 
perspective 1980 as the target year when the population would have grown 
from about 10 million to 14 million, doubling annual per capita income 
from TShs. 900 and raising the average life expectancy from 35-40 years 
to 50 years. 


With regard to growth rate, the Plan aimed at an annual rate of 
growth of the monetary gross domestic product by 6.71. 


The Second Five Year Development Plan 1969/70-1973/74 was more clearly 
and decidedly geared to fulfil the aims of the Arusha Declaration, namely 
Social equality, ujamaa, self-reliance, economic and social transformation 
and African integration. The Plan aimed at an annual growth in GDP of 6.5%, 


Achievements 


At the end of the Two Plans period 1964/65-1974/75 the gross product 
of the nation in real terms grew by 5.4$ p.a. as compared to the target of 
6.7% and 6.5% per annum respectively for the First and Second Five Year 
Development Plans. The per capita income during the First Five Year 
Plan increased by only 2.3%. 


The share of directly productive sectors, and hence their contribution, 
declined over the same period. The agricultural sector, for instance, 
did not perform so well, because its contribution to the GDP declined 
fram 44.6% in 1965 to 37.6% in 1975 without any compensating increase in 
the contribution of the mining and manufacturing sectors. 


These statistics do not tell everything, of course. They do not tell 
of the direct effects of the world economic crisis beginning in 1973 nor 
of the drought that followed in 1974/75, giving rise to a serious food 
shortage. 


Financing the Five Year Plan (Self-Reliance) 


The anticipated pattern of financing for the First Five Year Develop- 
ment Plan was to be 78$ foreign and 221 domestic finance. However, more 
than 60$ of the finances were in fact raised locally. For the Second 
Five Years the planned proportions were 40% external 60% internal. During 
the entire Second Five Year Plan local resources accounted for 56.21. 
These figures are a limited indicator of Tanzania's commitment to self- 
reliance. In view of the continued adverse world economic situation, 
out of necessity, external finance may be required to assume a higher 
proportion than local. 
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The attempt here to portray the performance of Tanzania's planned 
economy has a three-fold purpose. First, it is to show that judging by 
the growth criterion alone during the decade 1964-1974, a period spanning 
the two Five Year Plans, Tanzania fared rather poorly - substantially 
below the stated goals. 


Secondly, from the point of view of social justice and equality, 
Tanzania had done quite well. Appraising Tanzania's achievements on the 
occasion of the 20th Anniversary of the ruling Party, the Tanganyika 
African National Union (T.A.N.U.), the President, Mwalimu Julius K. 
Nyerere, pointed out that during 12 years or so since Tanganyika's 
independence under a Government of T.A.N.U., Tanzanians may not have 
become prosperous, but had made tangible progress socially. Generally 
people were better dressed, better fed and enjoyed improved health care. 
Admittedly there were still wide pockets of malnutrition. Above all, 
Tanzanians had acquired tremendous self-confidence, which was totally 
lacking under colonial domination. 


Thirdly, judging by the pattern of financing the two Five Year Plans, 
coupled with the record of the people's own efforts in the face of an 
adverse world economic situation, Tanzanians demonstrated their commitment 
to self-reliance. 


Again, observing the lOth Anniversary of the Arusha Declaration on 
5th February 1977, Mwalimu Nyerere pointed out that while Tanzania had 
still a long way to go to reach the goal of socialism, there were five 
areas in which Tanzania had made appreciable achievements: 


- Tanzania had succeeded in arresting a drift to a class society; 


-  Tanzanians had established attitudes compatible with the development 
of socialism; 


- Strategic foundations had been laid for socialist advance; 

- Tanzania had made visible progress in provision of health, education, 
water supply and public transport; 

- Tanzania was still making her contribution to the freedom struggle. 


Tasks for the Churches in Development 


The foremost task for every human institution involved in development 
of any description today is not primarily to comprehend the magnitude of 
the present and future challenges of development, but rather to rise 
effectively to those challenges. 


None of the models, methodologies and international goals in develop- 
ment have so far led to a satisfactory fulfilment of the noble and 
ambitious goals of a proposed new international economic order. It would 
seem that nothing short of a revolutionary change in international economic 
relations can seriously change the status quo. 
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It is practically a universal trait to speak longingly for a new 
international economic order, but all of us the world over seem to stick 
to the same attitudes and behavioral styles, which are more in line with 
the status quo. There is clear need for a revolutionary change in the 
intentions of those who matter in both the developed and developing worlds. 


Incidentally, in our preoccupation with development, we are consciously 
but correctly most concerned with the third world. If one alludes to or 
advocates development for the affluent industrialized nations, the 
so-called "overdeveloped nations", that is taken as a wise joke. Fortu- 
nately, today's growing concern for the human environment and instances 
of foreseeable depletion of crucial natural resources in some geographical 
belts bring home all the more the point that the rich and poor all have 
stakes in world development, although admittedly their respective stakes 
vary. The corollary is that the present day abundance in the rich industri- 
alized nations will mean a lot less without the eventual prosperity of 
the third world peoples. 


From her apostolic calling, then, the church has responsibility to 
make a tangible contribution towards the realization of a new international 
economic order. Quite rightly, the church always reaffirms her apostolic 
commission "to serve man in his or her physical and spiritual needs". 

But we must be careful because, as the development debate has proved, 
that affirmation may well be too glib, too easy to say; it may turn 

out to be simply one of those catch-phrases. Our concern is with both 
quality and extent of development. Christians are, of course, a minority 
in the world, but while they recognize that numerical limitation, they 
should, inspired by the power of the gospel, confidently work towards a 
more just world for all. 


While we wait and search for more effective initiatives towards a 
new international economic order, the churches must continue and if 
possible intensify their ongoing involvement in development. Some 
selected major areas of emphasis should be: 


-  Intensified mobilization of human and material resources for 
development; 


- Support for projects and programs geared towards distributive 
justice; 


- Identification with and support for political and social structures 
that are committed to social justice and equality; 


- Calculated antipathy towards political structures whose policies 
and practices are inimical to the ideals of social justice and 
equality; 

-  Tireless work against all forms of domination; 

- Concern for the human environment; 


- Care for those who are disadvantaged, even when the political 
systems are not against them as a matter of policy. 
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Relations between the Older and Younger Churches: 
Implications for Development 


The churches' work for development does not take place in a vacuum. ... 
In recent years, growing concern has been expressed, largely in the third 
world, about relations between older and younger churches. Two issues 
stand out: 


(1) the continuation of traditional church relationships; 
(2) the direction of the flow of aid in mission. 


A growing body of opinion, especially in Africa, holds that, 
although the younger churches became formally autonomous or self-govern- 
ing at more or less the same time as most African states pained independence, 
in reality they may not be entirely autonomous and self-governing. In much 
the same way, some states have achieved what has sometimes been termed 
"flag independence", i.e.,they have raised new national flags in place of 
the colonial flags, but in reality they remain to some degree subservient 
to the former colonial powers. 


The ongoing debate about development reflects a kind of polarization 
between the rich and the poor, one which is manifested also in the 
relations between the older and younger churches. The question being 
posed here is whether the churches of the third world are able to forge 
their own existence, to establish an authentic national identity. There 
is a sense in which monetary assistance and missionary personnel, coupled 
with established patterns of cooperation, have decidedly inhibited the 
authentic localization of the church in the third world. As a result, a 
call for a moratorium on foreign missionary aid went forth from this 
continent a few years ago. 


We do not understand why the call for a moratorium sparked off such 
a heated debate. I believe the churches were equipped with sufficient 
intellectual and spiritual resources to digest and reflect calmly and 
without emotion on the full meaning of the call for a moratorium. Now, 
after three years of discussion, there is less excitement about it, 
particularly within the older churches. There can be only one reason 
for this, I think; conservatives, progressives, and those of inter- 
mediate shades have all come up with their own interpretations and 
explanations of what moratorium means. Some have rationalized it into 
what they would like it to mean. As a result, those who did not feel 
comfortable about it may well have come to the cynical conclusion that 
the call was a caustic protest which will ultimately go unheeded. They 
may be right. 


In fact, the call for a moratorium on foreign missionary aid was a 
call for a new order, for self-understanding, and for self-reliance. 
Self-understanding could not concern only the churches of the third world. 
The call to moratorium was directed also to the older churches, to 
further their self-understanding. Moratorium should have been understood 
in the same spirit of partnership which has characterized mission. It takes 
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two to differ or to agree. The cause of the difference or the agreement 
must be found in both. If the great commission given by Christ underlies 
the ongoing mission, then moratorium, called for and carried out in the 
spirit of that commission, is mission itself. 


The most refreshing insight that has emerged on the African theological 
scene in recent years is the call for a moratorium. If the conflicting 
opinions and the excitement which it has raised are based on the implied 
threat to present structures, then clearly the issue is, "What price 
moratorium?", and not the call for a moratorium itself. The mixed 
reactions to the proposal for a moratorium probably give us a clue to 
what it will take to bring about a new human community, a new international 
economic order, something that can shake the existing power structures 
to their very- foundations, as the call for a moratorium almost did. Or 
perhaps that is wishful thinking! 


The call for a moratorium does not point to something new on the 
African continent. The multiplicity of independent African churches 
testifies to the fact that African theological and ecclesiastical independence 
is much older than the present debate. 


The risk of continued heavy foreign financial and personnel engagement 
was experienced during the Second World War here in Tanzania - Tanganyika 
in those days. At that time, the "orphaned" churches (so called because 
of the internment of German missionary personnel) survived with little 
foreign personnel and financial support from the caretaker American and 
other mission boards. The indigenous pastors and evangelists kept the 
work going fairly normally, especially at the parish level. 


The one clear lesson to be drawn from this war-time experience of 
Tanzania is that the first to suffer the consequences of a moratorium on 
foreign missionary aid are the central administrations of the churches 
and the parish pastors whose salaries are subsidized from such aid. 


I have two suggestions for implementing moratorium. It should be 
done in partnership, with disengagement taking place in planned stages. 
I believe the first stage should be the congregations' assumption of 
self-support. The next target should be the central administration of 
the church and then the institutions. believe that program activities 
such as community projects may continue to be supported from external 
funds without harm to self-reliance. Unplanned, angry withdrawal would 
defeat the purpose of moratorium. 


But moratorium should not end there. The younger churches should 
endeavour to support their own missionaries, however few, to foreign 
lands, mainly to the traditional aid-giving countries. These should in 
the first instance be preferably travelling missionaries or a "tent-making" 
ministry. A modest start can be made. In fact, that is the true meaning 
of self-reliance. However, such missionaries must be supported by the 
sending church or, in the case of "tent-makers", from their own earnings. 
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All these endeavours should be undertaken not to prove one or the 
other side wrong, but in a genuine and contrite search for new forms of 
community, to overcome the human bondage to habits and traditions. 


Self-reliance is commanded by God. The Lord said to Adam, "In the 
sweat of your face you shall eat bread" (Gen. 3:19). It is risky to 
quote the Bible out of context, but this quotation, according to the 
teachings of the catechism, is to be read literally. There is no absolute 
standard of self-reliance prescribed here. Nations have developed inter- 
dependence, but such interdependence does not and should not impinge on 
the principle of self-reliance. Self-reliance like sovereignty brings 
honour and self-esteem to a nation. The call for a moratorium was made 
by the African churches. It was a serious call, and it should be 
considered seriously, without emotion. 


Conclusion 
Development is an elusive goal. People always choose the easier road - 
not to disturb the status quo. But if a new community in Christ is to 


become a reality, we must be prepared to work towards a radical change, 
even as Christ was a revolutionary for all time. 
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SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE OF THE PRESIDENCY OF THE LYF 


Bishop Josiah M. Kibira 


As I did say briefly yesterday, it is with a deep sense of humility 
and of privilege that I accept the honour of being the President of the 
lutheran World Federation. It is an honour which you so graciously 
conferred upon me at this Assembly. The sense of privilege becomes 
deeper when I realize that in electing me as the first President from 
Africa - nay, from the countries representing the underprivileged world, - 
this Assembly has taken one small step in realizing the substance of 
the new community in Christ. 


Mr. President, as Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania, Northwestern Diocese, I regard this as an expression of the 
Assembly's confidence in the host church as a mature and equal partner 
in the task of our global ministry. Our country is also honoured in 
this way. 


I therefore want to express again my appreciation for the confidence 
which you have put in me. I pray to God that I may prove worthy of your 
confidence. I solicit your prayers in this task. 


Before I make any other observation, permit me, Mr. President, to 
acknowledge and thank you for your and your colleagues' valuable service 
to the LWF during your term of stewardship of this community since Evian. 


The Lutheran World Federation emerges from each Assembly with distinct 
goals. Evian pointed us clearly to a new understanding of the full gospel 
to be preached to the whole human being on all continents, an obligation 
laid upon every church. 


Dar-es-Salaam, it seems to me, represents a further step in consolida- 
tion of the vision of Evian. 


The great task ahead of us calls for our continued total obedience 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for we strive towards the realiza- 
tion of the new community in Christ, about which we have been talking and 
writing for two weeks - a cammunity which recognizes no distinction of 
colour, race, age or sex. 
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The major task of the new community is to be in mission on all the 
continents of the world and to be in live ecumenical fellowship and 
partnership. Here the question of self-reliance for discipleship will 
hold high priority for every member church. We are called to help each 
other towards that goal. 


I want to believe that at this Assembly we have tried to re-dedicate 
ourselves to these aims and strategies as we have tried to demonstrate 
that all sections of the human community are of equal importance. 


The clergy, the laity - men and women - and youth have all played 
significant roles in the work and outcome of this Assembly. We have a 
new Executive Committee which reflects a new community, including an 
African President, eight lay persons and six women who come from all 
continents. This structure is something for which we rejoice. No doubt, 
at Dar-es-Salaam a historic new start has been made. All these members 
from all backgrounds will bring with them to worldwide Lutheranism their 
contributions, which are drawn from the richness which is a result of 
the gospel as it has reached, moulded, and dominated their cultures. 


The forefathers of most of you went out and spread the Good News. 
It would be absurd if the seed planted remained dormant and never grew 
and gave fruit. 


I can envisage a time in the future when even the "Rules of Procedure" 
(for debates, etc.) of the LWF Assembly and of the Executive Committee 
will be affected so that hoth Anglo-Saxon and other European procedures 
will be modified by "traditional", "ujamaa" ones - namely, where we sit 
and talk until we agree. 


May I at this stage express the hone that all member churches will 
continue to strengthen the Lutheran World Federation and its work in the 
years to come as they have faithfully done in the past, so that the LWF 
will continue to be the instrument for its member churches, providing 
new and more opportunities as they labour together for serving and saving 
humankind for the glory of God. 


As former chairperson of the LWF Commission on Church Cooperation, I 
am gratefully conscious of the contribution of our Geneva staff towards 
the realization of the visions and goals set by the Assembly. I look 
forward to their cooperation, fellowship and understanding. 


May I, Mr. President, in conclusion thank this Assembly once again 
for the trust placed in me to lead this great community of Lutherans of 
the world. I request you again for your prayer that I serve you all 
in love and faith in the Lord of the church, who, as I believe, gives 
us the burden but at the same time helps us to carry it. All glory be to 
Him alone. 
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CHAPTER II 


Seminar I 


IN CHRIST - TOGETHER IN MISSION 


Yoshiro Ishida 


During the past quarter of a century, mission has been pondered, 
dissected, studied, scrutinized, and debated in a way and to a degree 
equalling and even surpassing that of the previous hundred years. The 
number of meetings and conferences in every corner of the world and 
the mass of "mission" literature testify to this. "Mission" or "missio- 
logical perspective" has become almost the sole criterion for theological 
studies as well as for the labour of the church; the raison d'étre 
of the church is declared, not erroneously of course, to be "mission". 


Voluminosity, however, can be as perilous as dearth, This is evident 
when we realize that the intensity and quantity of missiological debate 
has resulted in a tendency to polarization. We are forced to align with 
one or another alternative such as personal salvation or social better- 
ment, proclamation or development. 


In such a state of affairs we begin to hear, even from within our- 
selves, the cry, "Lord, how long?" We may have reached the point where 
verbose debaters far outnumber labourers in God's mission. The Pharisees 
were content, even took pleasure in "picking at straws"; "And Jesus 
went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, healing every disease anl every 
infirmity. When he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, because 
they were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a shepherd. Then 
he said to his disciples, 'The harvest is plentiful, but the labourers 
are few, pray therefore the Lord for the harvest to send out labourers into 
his harvest'" (Matth. 9:35-38). 


There is nothing new in the topic "together in mission"; it is, in 
fact, a platitude which has recurred in recent years in such themes as 
"partnership in obedience", "joint action for mission", "internationaliza- 
tion", "mission on six continents", "mutual exchange", "interdependence", 
and so on and on. 


In this Seminar I of the Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation in 1977 we are at a fork in the road. Will our delibera- 
tions add only another chapter to an already thick volume on mission 
study? Or will our consultations here, our conversations, and our 
worship, ignite us to labour "together in mission", in all the countries, 
towns, and villages, teaching, proclaiming the Good News and curing all 
kinds of disease? 
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1. "Together" in Being Overwhelmed by the Power of the Holy Spirit 


Because it is unequivocal that mission is God's and that only he can 
carry out the mission, as he sends the Son, and the Father with his Son 
send the Spirit for the salvation of the world, the term "together" 
needs a precise definition; otherwise, together in mission, if we accept 
mission as God's, may appear out of place. 


When we turn to the scriptural usage of the term "together", we find 
that it implies "working together" and derives from the word, synergós 
(a companion in work). Synergés in the New Testament, with a genitive 
of persons, denotes one o labours with another in furthering the cause 
of Christ (Rom. 16:3; Phil. 5, 4:3; Philem. 1:24; 1 Thes. 3:2). 
"We are fellow workmen for God" or "we are labourers together with God" 
(1 Cor. 3:9) is illustrative. The verbal form, synergéo, is used, e.g., 
in 1 Cor. 16:16, and is translated "fellow worker labourer". Thus, 
togetherness may be understood to mean that we as God's co-workers are 
not only colleagues of each other but also co-workers together with God. 


Reading these texts carefully, we may be surprised to note that the 
term used here (synergéi) is the same root word which was used later to 
describe the controversial "synergism" of Pelagius, accused by Augustine 
as heretical. Does Paul originate the idea of synergism here? Does he 
echo such a God-human cooperation? From the context in which he writes, 
we may say definitely that Paul has something quite different in mind. 


While synergism, placing God and the human side by side, presented 
God as requiring human cooperation for his work, Paul is here stressing 
God who out of his mercy and grace allows us to labour with him. It 
is not human beings working for God but God giving people the privilege 
of working with him. 


This is not an etymological play nor a recapitulation of old heresy 
debates. We must warn, however, against a modern form of synergism in 
mission, particularly when we talk of "together in mission". It is a 
grave misconception if we think we can do anything for the fulfilment 
of God's mission. Instead we can only partic te in mission, which 
lies in God's domain. This must be stated clearly as we review a 
mission history in which we have tended to draw attention to special 
undertakings of particular people, and to the missionaries' sacrificial, 
heroic ventures. 


True, the disciples "left everything and followed (Jesus)" (Luke 5:11). 
But a-careful reading of the scene clearly reminds us of the prodigious 
grace which overwhelmed them with the result that they left all behind. 
The regard given to the disciples lies not so much in their sacrificial 
act as in their yielding to the overpowering grace of God in the "joyful 
exchange" (Luther). 


Those famous missionary words of Jesus Christ, "As the Father has 
sent me, even so I send you" (John 20:31), are immediately followed by the 
event in which he breathed on them, and said to them, "Receive the Holy 
Spirit" (John 20:22). 
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"Together", before we examine what we can do, simply means being 
overwhelmed by the power of the Holy Spirit. Before we think of together- 
ness in terms of our doing something with or for other people, we must 
be filled with the breath of the Holy Spirit entering into our lives 
(Ezekiel 37:4-6). 


It is not enough that we have the work of the Holy Spirit as a guide; 
we have to be permeated and engulfed by the Holy Spirit. Even in assuming 
that we are led by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, there is still the 
danger that we will rely on our own capabilities. We should not just be 
guided, but be overwhelmed by the Holy Spirit (1 Samuel 10:9-10). Then 
a boldness emerges, for "God did not give us a spirit of timidity but 
a spirit of power and love and self-control" (2 Tim. 1:7). 


What makes our mission-participation possible is the encompassing 
power of the Holy Spirit, and we will be led to say together with Paul: 
"I do it all for the sake of the gospel, that I may share in its 
blessings" (1 Cor. 9:23). 


Again, there is no question about mission belonging only to God; 
it is God's mission. It is as plain as that. But the issue herc is 
not whether we accept mission as solely belonging to God or not; the 
real issue is whether we are able to accept and perform as our mission 
the mission which is and will remain God's. This "togetherness" in 
mission happens, therefore, exactly when and where the Holy Spirit 
overwhelms us so that a "joyful exchange" takes place. God's people, the 
new community in Christ, is the means through which God's Spirit works. 
We are, as the "foretaste" of the Spirit (2 Cor. 5:1 f.), led not to 
withdraw from this earthly reality but to enter into it, and that is the 
meaning of "together in mission": our mission together with God. 


It is noteworthy that one of the disciples, a tax collector, Matthew, 
was called by Jesus Christ and left everything behind, and followed him 
in the manner Luke describes: And he made him a great feast in his house; 
and there was a large company of tax collectors and others sitting at 
table with them" (Luke 5:27-32). Matthew immediately returned to his 
house, to his reality, something so shocking that the Pharisees and 
lawyers of their sect complained. According to Luke 8:38, the man from 
whom Jesus expelled the devils begged leave to go with him, but Jesus 
sent him away: "Return to your home, and declare.how much God has done 
for you" (Luke 8:59). And this he did in his own home town. 


Included with this encompassing by the Holy Spirit is power. Now 
we can act boldly and fearlessly for God's mission in our earthly reality. 


2. "Together" in Sharing 


We are familiar with the objectives under which mission has operated 
in the past and the ensuing strategy of mission. Of the two, conversio 
gentium (conversion) and plantatio ecclesiae (the planting of churches), 
the latter has been favoured in both Protestant and Catholic circles. 
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But in recent years, the understanding of mission as plantatio ecclesiae 
and what were once considered self-evident presuppositions of mission, 
church, tradition, etc. have been subject to criticism. Radical yet valid 
questions have arisen about the assumption of simple transplanting ,that 
mission proceeds from one side, from the Christian, mother-churches, 
givers, senders, haves, to the other side, non-Christian, younger-churches, 
receivers, have-nots. In fact, the dynamics for mission have normally 
been drawn out of the disparity emerging from this dichotomy. The 

result of this assumption has been "spiritual colonialism", and this is 
what is being rightly opposed in recent mission studies. 


If we talk then about "together in mission", it is evident that we 
cannot operate under the scheme of transplanting. "Together" has a 
basic inference not of giving and of receiving, but of sharing. Mission 
occurs not from "saints" to "sinners", but from "forgiven sinners" to 
"sinners" in the reality of the world. Because mission is God's we have 
nothing to fear in this; it is not a weakness covered by the false 
attitude of "we-do-for-them". "Sharing" on the basis of our common 
humanness, which has been redeemed by Jesus Christ, who did not Christian- 
ize the world but died on the cross for us creatures, is the framework 
of mission. 


We are participating in God's mission, therefore, together with 
the people to whom we are being sent. We are linked together by an 
"already existing solidarity". There is no longer any room for "contrast" 
but rather we have as our foundation "innate togetherness". It cannot 

be denied, however, that one who rejects, remains indifferent or even 

takes for granted God's invitation, sorely stands in need of his redemption 
and reconciliation. 


God's mission is directed not only to those whom we have traditionally 
labeled "outside the church" (extra ecclesiam), but also to those "within 
the household" of the church. Conversion must be understood not only 
for those outside the church but also as "daily repentance" for those 
within the church; evangelism must be carried on within the church also. 


Thus, outside (extra) and inside (intra) can no longer be static, 
categorical terms. Tillich's "latent church" and Rahner's "anonymous 
Christians" also challenge such a static understanding. It becomes 
evident that, while we must assert that the world is now in a post- 
Christendom era, we must acknowledge that the world is still in an 
essentially pre-Christian era, which awakens us all to the on-going 
participation in God's mission and evangelism. 


To participate in God's mission in the framework of "sharing" is, 
then, initially related to our raising questions, not only those questions 
arising out of our life situation but relative to the innate meaning of 
our God-given life; that is the ultimate concern in our life. Every 
Christian as a participant in God's mission must primarily be identified 
as a seeker for the "ultimate answer" that God provides, rather than as 
a person with a ready-made answer; the Christian is a sharer of questions 
and the answer to them rather than a giver of the answer. 
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5) We tend to give too many answers, too soon, too cheaply, in set 


axioms, without involving the people to whom we intend to address the 
answer; people feel that Christians may have the right answer but they 
cannot relate it to the questions in their lives. The urgent task in our 
mission-participation is, therefore, to try to relate God's ultimate 
question to the human existential life situation and thus to raise 
together and share with people various questions coming out of our life- 
reality, consequent to the question with which God confronts us all. 


(26) In this effort we have also to learn how to share our common gifts 


and findings. We have seen within a relatively short period of time 
advancements in science, sociology, psychology, technology, medicine, 
etc., which have, in fact, aided us in God's mission even though not a 
few Christians wanted to remain disassociated from them because they 
were out of the "Christian" realm. The world presents such immense 
challenges as disease, poverty, discrimination, cruel persecution and 
myriads of other problems that we cannot help but join in sharing the 
discoveries, knowledge and wisdom, which will assist in overcoming the 
difficulties of human life. God does not remain aloof from the suffering 
of the world but works in many ways (Matt. 6:32; 1 Peter 5:7). Neither 
can we be aloof; it is no longer permissible to be simply honest, but 
naive. We are continuously bombarded with the information made available 
through modern communication. In the past we were aware of God's 
existence, his "aliveness", primarily in our own realm of "theology"; 
today it is in this common sharing that we, empowered and emboldened 

by the Holy Spirit, can testify to the fact that "God is not dead!" 


3. "Together" in Reappropriating "What we also have received" 


(27) As we find ourselves confronted with colossal issues and challenges 


in our mission-participation, it is not enough simply to be content with 
the timeless deposit of the biblical message, our doctrinal positions, 
and ecclesiastical heritage. Here the question of relevance emerges, 
relevance to particular contexts or situations. Mere mechanical applica- 
tion of a deposit of the biblical message and the non-questioning 
adherence to doctrinal claims as well as to ecclesiastical practices 

are of questionable relevance in a new reality. 


(28) While it is easy to polarize the unchanging scriptural message and 


the changing situations in which the message is being proclaimed, the 
real task before us is the discernment of the interrelation and inter- 
action between the message and the context in which the message is to 
be proclaimed, or between the message as the text and the cultural and 
Social setting as the context. It is significant, therefore, that we 
attempt to make the biblical message relevant to all people and to make 
all of the ecclesiastical heritage meaningful to the given situation 
and to the needs of the day. 


(29) We thus see a tangible need for the advocacy of "relevance". We do, 


however, have to be cautious about the ever-increasingemphasis on this 
question of relevancy. First of all, we should not overlook the fact 
that the biblical message itself is the incarnate truth in the world, 
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inherently relevant to worldly situations, and that our so-called making 

it relevant may be misleading if not impossible. The concept of relevance, 
in strict theological terms, is related to the questions we raise and the 
needs we have, where eventually our questions and our needs take precedence 
over the message of biblical truth. It is exactly at this point that we 
should be mindful, not of relevance itself, but of faithfulness and commit- 
ment to biblical truth in true discipleship to Jesus Christ, being empowered 
by the Holy Spirit. 


(30) While raising and sharing questions is too important to be bypassed in 
our task, we should not assume at the same time that God's message as the 
living and saving power depends ay on the questions we raise and the 
needs we have. In coping with these mounting issues, what emerges in 
the final analysis is commitment in response to the thoroughness of God's 
mission through his Son and the Holy Spirit. What we really need then 
is not relevance but reappropriation of what we have received from the 
past. 


(31) In our mission-participation, we mst act together in attempting to 
remove what we have received, be it confessional identity, doctrinal 
claims, ecclesiastical practice, from its exclusive orientation toward 
a past deposit of faith, and to involve it in the dynamic process of 
God's plan of salvation, namely, to demonstrate that the history of 
salvation in Jesus Christ calls for "traditioning". 


(32) We may, for the sake of convenience, distinguish tradition from 
traditioning, the latter signifying a living witness, creating conditions 
for the present and the future. As such, tradition is something which 
pertains to tradition in its pastness, while traditioning is, while 
relating to the long inherited tradition, something reappropriated in 
the given situation. 


(33) We are being constantly challenged to convert or appropriate histori- 
cal tradition into living witness in every age and in every situation 
or else tradition will harden into an uncommunicating form, frozen and 
stagnant. Considering the duality of "tradition-traditioning", we have 
its continuity not in its conservation of the past tradition but in its 
witness mission. If our witness were only contemporary, without 
any continuity from the past, we would dwindle off into an irresponsible 
self-centred community and not be the new community in Christ. 


(34) We should be mindful of this appropriation of our heritage, partic- 
ularly when we are aware of our Lutheran confessional identity. We 
Lutherans should not consider ourselves as custodians of the Lutheran 
heritage but rather as evangelical witnesses oriented by that Lutheran 
tradition. The Lutheran heritage implies that confessing is vital; this 
must be distinguished from mere confessional positions or attitudes and 
particularly from confessionalism, in which the particular confessions 
are viewed as confessio scripta, separated from the Scripture and thus 
from the act of confessing in the contemporary situation. Confessing is 
an act (confessio in actu) by which the church awakens to assert its 
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own identity with its missionary perspective, indigenous dimension, and 
Christ-ruling self-understanding. Thus the church is called to a 
realistic, dynamic, existential act of confessing, which has been termed 
"confessionality". 


Lutheran churches are challenged to maintain this confessionality, 
which has in the past tended to coagulate into confessionalism. The fact 
is that the outward, missionary perspective in confessionality has always 
been primary, as demonstrated in the ecumenical creeds and the Reformation 
Confessions. Because of confessional fervour and doctrinal allegiance, 
the gospel message often becomes identical with certain documented 
propositions, articles of faith, and rigid thought patterns, whereas 
their original intent was to free people for a personal encounter with the 
"event" of God's saving act. Confessionality in our common heritage 
should give us occasionto confess dynamically and proclaim powerfully 
the Good News of God's liberation of human beings through Jesus' cross 
and resurrection. 


4. "Together" in Participating in God's Mission through the "Law and 
Gospel" 


The implications from the seemingly overworked yet ever fresh 
significance of the law-gospel distinction and interaction are very 
real and pertinent to us who participate in God's mission in the midst 
of the social, political, and religious complexity of the present world. 


The law and gospel distinction and interaction provide us with a 
realistic insight into the actuality in which we engage ourselves in 
mission, so real that there can hardly be room left for a misconceived 
polarization between the sacred and the secular, inside and outside 
the church, the internal, individualized salvation of souls and the out- 
reaching, communal processes of humanization. 


If mission means for us participation in God's sending forth for 
the whole of the world and men and women, we cannot claim that the 
realm for our mission activity is only spiritual, leaving the physical 
and secular realm out; we simply cannot compartmentalize our work 
within the spiritual realm. Often we find the distinction between the 
spiritual and the physical artificial. God confronts us not only 
through the gospel but through the order of creation, through the realm 
of the law. 


In the sphere of the law, the framework of the whole of history in 
which this world moves and operates, we find we can honestly share many 
things with everyone, all people of other faiths or even of non- 
religious conviction, for the purpose of maintaining peace, justice, 
and welfare. And coexistence and cooperation in our sharing human 
solidarity maintain the minimal welfare of humankind in this world. 
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To describe this in another way, we can state that all people every- 
where and at all times, across geographical, ethnic and religious bound- 
aries, are commonly under the law; on this universal foundation of the 
law, Christians recognize a basis of contacting and sharing and even 
cooperating with all those who join in respect for the law. Under the 
law there is no categorical distinction to be made between the spiritual 
and the physical, the Christian and the non-Christian; thus the 
communication of God's events through the law is of a universal, immediate, 
and social nature. This helps us in overcoming such a false alternative 
as "proclamation or development". In fact, Jesus proclaimed, "You are 
healed and your sins are forgiven". We must not, on the one hand, just 
spiritualize the healing of the sick, which is actually a physical 
healing and not merely a spiritual remedy, nor must we materialize the 
forgiveness of sins, which is related to the in-depth liberation of human 
existence and not just a matter of getting rid of some problems. 


Secondly, it is the biblical description that God's message is being 
communicated through law and gospel, both of which can be best explicated 
as "happenings". In speaking of law, we normally refer to the law or the 
regulations, specifically to Moses' Ten Commandments. However, the law 
must be defined as the "principle and operation of order in the world". 
It is the framework in which the world operates, the world-reality. There- 
fore, when we speak of the law as God's message, we are dealing with the 
operation of order in the world which God has created; this is exactly 
the way the Scriptures describe the law. It is significant to note that 
the Ten Commandments were given in the midst of the event of Israel's 
Exodus and that other laws were constituted through the covenant-events 
between God and the Israelites. At any rate, the issue which is at 
stake in the law is not what is written but what is carried. The law 
is a channel through which God operates. 


The other channel, the gospel, is also an event, rather than a 
set of good teachings and statements. It is remarkable to observe the 
recent prevailing move toward reconfirming the gospel as the "event of 
God's saving action". We must comprehend the gospel as God's saving 
action; so the gospel as such can hardly be communicated or be accepted 
in a propositional form. Truth is not a set of facts, but truth with 
the saving power is God living and becoming incarnate in Jesus Christ 
who is made present through the Holy Spirit. The message can certainly 
be articulated and formulated into a set of propositions; but proposi- 
tions themselves, however neat and persuasive, just do not save people. 
In that sense, we simply cannot depend on a "timeless deposit of doctrine". 


Thirdly, God's message through law and gospel, though the law and 
the gospel differ in their functions, is not distilled from a scenario 
in philosophy, but has an event-character. God's message through law and 
gospel cannot be transmitted mechanically, like transmitting something 
from one place to another; the message must be communicated. Comunica- 
tion derives its original meaning from its Latin form, communico, which 
denotes "to impart", "to take counsel", or "to unite", "to share some- 
thing with one", "to become mutual", or "to have something in common". 
Thus, communication is an act of "sharing". We can only communicate 
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the message to others as "sharers" and not as "givers". It is against 
this background that such terms as "witness", "present", or even 
"dialogue" can be conceivable along with the seemingly opposite term, 
"proclamation". 


Fourthly, we immediately notice, however, that our sharing of God's 
events through the law differs from that through the gospel, for the law 
and the gospel differ in their functions, in spite of the fact that both 
of them originate in God and manifest the action of the same God. The 
communication of God's events through the law is of a universal, 
immediate, and social nature, as we stated before, but in this common 
sharing-experience, while we are striving for the maintenance of peace, 
justice, and welfare, we simultaneously find that we have a mutual 
experience in sharing our questions and not in sharing the answer. God's 
event which is being communicated through the law is a guiding event, 
so to speak, and not a salvatory event. Being confronted by God's guiding 
events in which we share our questions, we are led to ask where the 
solution or the answer stands. In the midst of our communicating God's 
message through the law, we are at the same time compelled to raise the 
ultimate question as to where we find the answer. 


And this interaction is the crucial time when we are confronted with 
the answering event of God, who has sent his only Son, Jesus Christ, to 
us for reconciliation and sanctification; then, the communication of 
God's event through the gospel happens. This has traditionally been 
called "evangelism". 


At this point, it has become clear that communicating God's event 
through the gospel is not possible universally, immediately, and 
socially, as is the case of the communication through the law. The 
gospel, because of its nature, must be mediated through the life reality 
of Christians who can personally bear witness to the salvatory event 
of that gospel. It is in the reality of "forgiven sinners" that 
Christians participate in communicating the gospel to others. 


It is from this living reality under law and gospel that we can 
proceed to state that as a part of those who struggle for humanitarian 
causes and social betterment, we rejoice to acknowledge the signs of 
God's activity in the people's unrelenting efforts and even to accept 
the concrete marks of the divine providence in human rights movements 
around the world. Because of our joining and sharing in such humanitar- 
ian movements, we must move on to testify to the fact that Jesus stands 
in the midst of this struggle and these developments as the redeemer, 
through whom we are liberated from sin and thus reconciled to and 
to our neighbours. 


This redemptive dimension makes the community of Christian believers 
resolutely distinctive from all other "humanitarian" communities and 
their realities. It is not because of prestigious exclusivism on the 
part of Christians but because of our own recognition of the human 
reluctance to accept the lordship of Christ. This itself demonstrates 
that salvation happens exactly at the point of the interaction between 
the law and the gospel. And that itself reveals the unequivocal central- 
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ity of evangelism in the whole of God's mission, which distinctly 
makes Christian believers in mission the "new community in Christ". 


5. "Together" with Christ who "came not to be served but to serve" 


All that the afore-mentioned amounts to is our continued and confirmed 
sense of commitment to Christian mission and evangelism, which constitutes 
the fundamentals of the Lutheran contribution to the entire life and work 
of the church universal. 


Our commitment emerges only from our responsive awareness, as we are 
engulfed by the Holy Spirit, of a complete reliance on and in the disciple- 
ship of Jesus Christ, in whom we live and work. It is when we live under 
this commitment that we live in such a way that "it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in me; and the life I now live in the flesh 
I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me" 
(Gal. 2:20). 


This is what has recently been voiced as "self-reliance in mission", 
the search for which even produced advocates of "moratorium". The "self", 
in the case of the new comunity in Christ for mission, is always, by its 
nature, a community to be renewed and empowered by the overwhelming 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and not to be looked upon as something to be 
consolidated for itself; the "self" stands ready to be transformed into 
a positive instrument through which God's mission is to be carried out. 


Then, this awareness of commitment to God's mission is of a communal 
and ecumenical nature. Attention must be drawn to the biblical usages 
of the plural form in reference to the people of God; saints or God's 
co-workers (1 Cor. 3:5-9). It is fundamental that the Scriptures speak 
of God's workers as a "team". Teamwork is therefore not only a strategic 
matter but is in fact a description of God's people in mission. The 
communal sense of commitment to and responsibility in God's mission is 
not an ideal but the fundamental premise; it is not something we aim at 
but something we begin with (John 17:21f). 


We indeed share our participation in mission with each other inter- 
dependently in a domestic context as well as on an international and 
even ecumenical level. Our participation in mission together is in 
essence the "shared" mission. We are not allowed, therefore, to indulge 
ourselves in the role of "soloists" in participating in the shared 
mission of God, no matter what noble feelings might emerge in us as 
individuals. 


We Lutherans, in principle, cannot view a wider ecumenical community 
as a "counterpart" to our Lutheran community. Regardless of whether we 
are institutionally linked with an ecumenical body in the given area or 
not, we are actually within one ecumenical, catholic church. We can only 
take a positive stance in striving for an ever more visible manifestation 
of the Church una sancta. Consequently, we must regard ourselves, even 
our institutionalized church, as an evangelical, missionary movement and 
community, within the one church of Jesus Christ, the New Community in 
Christ. 
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Viewing some of the serious issues relative to this matter of unity in 
mission, we are repeatedly reminded of the need for self-reflection as to 
whether we are participating in God's mission in a manner in which we are 
always acting together with Christ who "came not to be served but to serve' 
(Mark 10:45). Are we not after all performing our tasks so as not to 
serve but to be served, thus ignoring the death of Jesus Christ on the 
cross? The goal for mission, whatever formulation it may take, such as 
"liberation" or "humanization", is, after all, nothing but to appropriate 
meaningfully in our life together the significance of the cross and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, declaring powerfully in the midst of this 
world: "There is meaning in the death of Christ" (Gal. 2:20-21). Only 
then can we overcome the ever tempting optimistic triumphalism, sentimental 
universalism, and sheer conceptualization in our mission-participation. 


Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus, 
who, though he was in the form of God, did not count equality with 
God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And being found in 
human form he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even 
death on a cross. Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed 
on him the name which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. (Phil. 2:5-11) 


As we consider "Together in Mission" today, we acknowledge that 
everything is far outweighed by the gain of knowing what lies ahead of 
us who are called as God's co-workers to participate in his mission. 

The words of the Scripture still stand: "I am far from thinking that I 

have already won. All I can say is that I forget the past and I strain 

ahead for what is still to come." "'The One who started the good work in 
you will bring it to completion by the Day of Christ Jesus," in whom we 

are the New Community. 


RESPONSE BY DR, KAROLY HAFENSCHER 


If I am not wrong my brief response should include some general 
comments on this paper and try to show the points and emphasis which 
I find important or perhaps missing, coming from the context of church 
life in Hungary, and as a conclusion I may underline the essential 
topics for discussion in our Seminar. 


Some remarks 


(1) I like Prof. Ishida's clear intention not to add another chapter 
to our mission study, but to give impulses and impetus to go further. What 
we all really need is to step forward towards a new mission period in 
cooperation with one another. Everybody feels we need a "new deal", a 
"new dedication", a "new go ahead" to the task of bringing the saving 
gospel to all people of our time and to heal the sick of our worried 
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and tormented 20th century. If, as Prof. Ishida states, we are really 
now standing at a fork in the road, we will do well if we try to move from 
deadlock and to help each other in all conversations, discussions and 
consultations in this Assembly. We will do well if we allow all 

insights and questions raised by the participants to "ignite us to labour 
together in mission proclaiming the Good News and curing all kinds of 
disease," as he put it. It is a good sign if a theological professor of 
high rank does not remain in abstract analysis or argument but tries to 
influence church life and to be involved in real issues which fellow 
Christians have to face. 


(2) Fortunately Prof. Ishida avoided the usual "unfortunate 
polarity" of personal salvation on the one side and social betterment on 
the other. In other words he succeeded in avoiding the debate on 
proclamation or development. This either/or discussion always makes us 
somewhat spiritually split personalities. Mission is always directed 
towards man as a whole as well as towards life as a whole. In Prof. 
Ishida's lecture one could feel that he takes it as natural that to be a 
Christian means to be a "new being"; to accept the saving act of God 
means a total refreshing of life. He did not fall into the trap of the 
theological conception we have suffered under in the last years. Somehow 
it has been a necessity to stand for a vertical or a horizontal dimension 
in mission: either salvation or well-being. Now one feels a sound 
conception of wholeness, as in the Bible. 


(3) Another fine feature of Prof. Ishida's lecture is his flexible 
outlook. I use this term now in the sense of ] Cor. 9:20ff. Paul writes: 
"To the Jews I became as a Jew, in order to win Jews; to those under 
the law I became as one under the law - though not being myself under the 
law - that I might win those under the law. To those outside the law I 
became as one outside the law - not being without law toward God but 
under the law of Christ - that I might win those outside the law. To 
the weak I became weak, that I might win the weak. I have become 
all things to all men, that I might by all means save some. I do it all 
for the sake of the gospel, that I may share in its blessings." Prof. 
Ishida did the same in some respects. The Apostle, keeping his identity, 
tried to explain his message in different ways. The essence was the same 
but the forms were varying. Prof. Ishida is bold and flexible enough 
to be a biblical theologian to win the biblical theologians. For example, 
he goes into a detailed explanation of the scriptural usage of the term 
"together" and rehabilitates the word synergós (a companion in work) to 
Lutheran cars. Without doing an etymological play or dwelling on an old 
heresy debate he helped us to understand what to participate in mission 
means. He is bold enough to be a church historian by citing terms from the 
first thousand years of Christianity or statements out of the precious 
Lutheran heritage to win people who think on the basis of church history. 
He tries to express himself in the oldcategories of law and gospel 
interaction, which probably helps some conservative elements, but in 
doing so he formulates in a fresh and useful way: the law must be defined 
as the principle and operation of order in the world. That is thc frame- 
work in which the world operates. The reality of this world is taken 
seriously. 
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He cites Tillich's statement (the principle of latent church) to 
help people who are oriented to modern theology. He mentions even the 
name of a Roman Catholic theologian, K. Rahner, touching the problem of 
anonymous Christians in order to help ecumenically oriented fellow 
Christians. Perhaps he was too polite and humble to deal with the 
Japanese background he comes from and exactly this is what I really miss 
in this lecture. I also feel a lack of the Asian context or some 
reflection to the African and Latin American issues of the church today. 
As a member of a minority church living in a real diaspora situation, 

I am interested in tiny minority churches in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. How do they as Lutherans there understand their responsibility 
or mission? 


(4) For me the highlight of Dr. Ishida's paper was the fifth chapter: 
Together with Christ who came not to be served but to serve. Concentrat- 
ing on the Lord, the crucified and risen Servant Messiah and by his help 
"we can overcome the ever tempting optimistic triumphalism, sentimental 
universalism and sheer conceptualization in our mission participation". 
Philippians 2:5-11 is a passage of great importance for us all today and 
has helped us in Hungary too. I know that some misunderstandings may 
come forth about a theology based upon the servant Christ but reading 
this chapter I became certain again that this path is good not only for 
us in eastern Europe but for the whole of Christianity of the 20th 
century. The statement that our Lord is a servant does not necessarily 
mean that he says yes to any kind of so-called lords in the world 
today or that he wants his church to be a voiceless or subservient or 
servile church. (I use terms which have been used during the past decades 
against our Lutheran Church in Hungary.) 


We have heard our findings echoed from another part of the world. 
That is a great experience. To believe in Christ, the Lord who is 
servant, means that we have nothing to do with him if we do not allow him 
to serve among us and if we do not live in the same style as he lived in 
the world. The insight of Prof. Ishida is the combination of a Christ- 
ological basis with the work of the Holy Spirit. The Christology as a 
basis for mission is combined with pneumatology. Lutheran theology 
should go further in this field generally; we are a bit poor in this 
respect compared to charismatic movements even in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Dealing with the Holy Spirit does not exclude attention to the 
realities on earth. 


(5) Prof. Ishida's lecture (and this is rather helpful) does not deal 
with identity questions l'art r l'art but in context with Christology. 
The self-centred identity search may be a psychological investigation or 
an autonomous philosophical pondering upon existential issues, but it is 
not theology. The only legitimate way to deal with problems in the church 
is in Christ; that means a God-related and world-oriented approach, and 
at the same time to think and to act in the dimensions of faith and love. 
Prof. Ishida, without being a mere echo of the WCC Assembly 1975, reaches 
the central theme of the gospel in connection with our theme when he 
Shows us the active, serving Lord in the dimension of mission. Even in 
this changing world of ours the foundation of our mission is nothing else 
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but Jesus Christ himself, his person, his work, his word. Listening 
to this lecture we all could understand what it means to be together 
with him and with each other in mission. 


As I received a copy of Prof. Ishida's lecture from Geneva in May an 
article by me appeared in our weekly Evangélikus Elet, in a series called 
"Facing Dar-es-Salaam" entitled: "The Foundation of our Mission". May 
I cite the headlines of its paragraphs? "Solid basis instead of confusion; 
the mandate of mission never ceases to exist." - "A high trust instead of 
prejudice and suspicion; two-way traffic to be open for giving and re- 
ceiving." - "Wholeness instead of onesidedness; facing the future with 
confidence instead of depression." - "All are pupils, Jesus is the only 
master; real world instead of vacuum." - "The whole church in mission 
instead of some persons or groups; responsibility instead of self-centred 
presence." - "Devoted service instead of fear; a meaningful life in love 
instead of triumphalism." 


These phrases were directed to the members of our church in Hungary, 
but perhaps they may be discussed in this Assembly too. All are in 
harmony with Prof. Ishida's lecture. That is a good sign in the church. 
A Lutheran pastor in a congregation of Budapest, a professor from Japan 
compose similar sentences. People living far away from one another can 
understand one another and even produce very similar thoughts if they 
want to respond in the light given to us by our Lord to the questions 
which challenge Lutheranism today. 


RESPONSE BY THE REV. PIERRE SONGSARE AMTSE 


Among most of the tribes in Africa when one agrees with a truth which 
is well stated, the women reply with a cry and sometimes the men jump 
up and down and perform a kind of dance to express their satisfaction. I 
should like to do the same thing after reading the document and hearing 
Dr. Ishida - but I have neither the time nor the space. 


This address is so rich, so impressive, so well worked out. As an 
inhabitant of the third world, it has really touched me. I must admit 
that this address was difficult for my interpreters. It was sent to me in 
English. I gave the text to a young missionary lady who told me that she 
did not understand it and that it speaks of the law and the gospel. I took 
the text and walked 300 kms to find a missionary with English mother 
tongue - but he did not know French well enough to translate quickly and 
adequately. Here in Dar-es-Salaam I had the help of Madame Lasserre. 
I hope that I have understood Dr. Ishida correctly. And even if I feel 
incapable, as a partner in mission no one is too small or incapable of 
doing anything or saying anything. I lack the words to express my satis- 
faction and comment on this document. I must quite simply thank Dr. Ishida 
for his orthodoxy ani his invitation to orthopractice - without loss of 
time in discussing where to start, proclamation or development. 
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(1) Mission belongs to God and it is by grace that he associates us 
with his work. When I thought of that I thought of my church and myself. 
Most servants of God in my country have not studied. Nor are we rich 
among our tribes. Some among us in the past could not pass before their 
chiefs while wearing clothes or shoes. | But today the influence of our 
pastors and evangelists is increasing among their own race. Nor do we 
have a better moral life than the rest of our people. But God takes 
weak people to be his servants. What grace! 


(2) The secret of mission is the power of the Holy Spirit. My church 
works in a rather aggressive Moslem environment. One of the Moslem 
Chiefs has often beaten the Christians in his village and several times 
burned down the chapels. But in the district of Rey-Bouba Christians 
are becoming more and more numerous. What force drives people to suffer 
for their faith? Jesus said to his disciples: "You shall be my disciples, 
but first stay in Jerusalem until you are clothed in power from on high". 
We cannot convince people of the gospel if the Holy Spirit does not do 
So. Because of present-day charismatic movements some Christian circles 
do not talk enough about the role of the Holy Spirit. A pastor from 
my country said to me one day, "When you talk about evangelization, don't 
say too mich about the Holy Spirit". At home, we say that you cannot 
stop people laughing when there is a sick person around, and if you 
laugh, it does not mean that you are making fun of the sick person. 
So thank you to Dr. Ishida for underlining so strongly the truth which 
some Christians are afraid to underline for fear of being described as 
neo-pentecostalists. The Holy Spirit, the spirit of love which God 
gives us, is what can move us to the mission of God, to proclamation and 
to a joyful service to our neighbour. 


(3) The world is in a post-Christian era, but also pre-Christian. 
Darkness covers the earth - as is stressed by one of our Assembly 
documents. Who is civilized today? Who is pagan and who is not? When 
kings who governed some countries in the past killed people, they were 
called savages, but what are the civilized nations doing today? The 
kings who have taken over power in the name of democracy? Evil gains 
more ground than in the past, and so do torture, political murders, 
injustice, oppression, discrimination and egotism. Who really loves 
his neighbour as God would like him to? In the third world we complain 
that the rich nations take our raw materials at a low price for their own 
development. But where is the little money that we do receive for these 
raw materials? As to Africa, for example, the banks in Europe are full 
of our capital and it is Africans who invest our capital there while we 
are looking for capital to combat hunger, misery and illness. 


Who can teach people authentic love of the neighbour? And the value 
of the life which has been given to us? 


(4) To keep confessional identity, but join with others in proclaiming 
the liberation of humankind through the cross of Jesus Christ and his 
resurrection, I find this very important. It is often said that people 
cannot believe if things are not uniform. 
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(S) Together in mission through the law, we struggle to maintain 
peace, justice and prosperity. We shall never create a paradise through 
our own efforts. After all, the world will be what it is, with its evils 
and injustices. But to leave the world to evil because we can do nothing 
is to share sin with those who provoke the evils which we know. 


In Cameroon my church is renowned for its struggle against slavery. 
The man who told the United Nations that slavery existed still in our 
world was Pastor Endresen, the first president of my church. We could 

ask ourselves why this missionary disturbed the social structures of our 
environment. Why did he get mixed up in the internal affairs of a country 
instead of preaching the gospel? Why did he waste his time sensitizing 
the Scandinavian countries and England and talking to the United Nations? 
After all, have all these slaves who still live in our mission stations 
become Christians? What use was all this effort? 


Our mission in the world through the law and the gospel urges us not 
to close our eyes to injustice and to dehumanizing structures; and the 
example of our churches urges us too - the Mekane Yesus Church, for example, 
by its letter addressed to the former government of the old emperor. If 
the prophetic voice of the church is heard in time, perhaps we can avoid 
anything worse than what we experience today. Everything that our churches 
and the Lutheran World Federation have done concerning South Africa 
witnesses to our understanding of the law and the gospel. The work of 
the law is not that of the gospel, and yet the two go together. To get 
rid of some of the problems is not full liberation. Death and resurrection 
have a particular significance. find a difference here from what was 
said in Bangkok, where political liberation and the search for cultural 
identity were heavily stressed to the detriment of the thorough liberation 
which Christ effects through his death and his resurrection. 


(6) Together in mission through proclamation and development; as an 
inhabitant of the third world I can underline this point several times. 
"Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God." We can no longer forget the body and separate the 
two. 


I think that in the history of mission in Africa the two aspects 
have been maintained. You can verify this with the evangelization work 
and social work which the churches have inherited and continue to 
initiate. 


And I hope that after a decade and after all the discussions which 
have taken place on the Mekane Yesus document, all the partners have 
achieved a balance and that the spiritual and material aspects are both 
maintained. Allow me to ask a naive question - who has the right to 
this development and who does not? 


Together in Mission without triumphalism, but with the humility of 
Christ; in sharing the new community. The coup in Fthiopia shows us 
that we are far from talking of triumphalism, and if God allows 
humiliating circumstances, it is for us to speak, to get closer to him 
and count on his strength rather than on our own abilities and our own 
material resources. 
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It is true that there will be moments when the world will not want our 
service and when we cannot make our voices heard. But as long as there 


is daylight: Together in Mission. 


Thank you, Dr. Ishida, - but next time, please be more simple, 
because as partners in mission there are some "Saint Pauls" who handle 
Greek well (and are philosophers at the same time) but there are also 
some illiterate "St. Peters" using an interpreter or a writer. 


SEMINAR I REPORT 


Introduction 


The seminar received a major address by Prof. Yoshiro Ishida, to 
which Dr. Karoly Hafenscher and the Rev. Pierre Songsare Amtse provided 
responses. Prof. Ishida stressed that the goal of mission is 
"nothing but to appropriate meaningfully in our life together the signifi- 
cance of the cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ". He emphasized 
that the most important part of the mission of the new community is 
still in the future, and it calls for resolute commitment and discipleship. 


The report of Seminar I seeks to relate the mission task of the new 
community to major themes of the Bible study on Romans: justification 
by faith and baptism. It incorporates major points of emphasis in the 
plenary discussion of Seminar I. 


A. Theological Basis of Mission 


By grace we are saved through faith in Christ (Rom. 3:24-28). That 
is the foundation for our life in the new community. But that is not the 
whole of Paul's message; we are saved and redeemed for service to God 
and our neighbour. Justification is not the end of the road but marks 
a new beginning (Rom. 5:10-11). God's free grace is far more than enough 
to acquit us (Rom. 5:15). The gift is infinitely greater and it over- 
flows in love, joy, hope and peace in the new community. The Christian is 
called to live and reign with Christ in his kingdom. For he has purchased 
and won me "that I may be his own, live under him in his kingdom, and 
serve him in righteousness and blessedness all the days of my life" 
(Small Catechism). 


Mission is sharing the new life in Christ. When we are baptized into 
union with Christ we are incorporated into his death for the sins of the 
world. Dying with him, we also take upon ourselves the burden of the 
world's sin, sufferings and afflictions. Sharing Christ's death we are 
at once linked in solidarity with the sufferings of all persons, whether 
they belong to the new community or not. When any one for whom Christ 
died suffers, we also suffer. 
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By the same water of baptism and through the gift of the Holy Spirit 
we also share in the victorious power of the Lord's resurrection. Our 
old self has been crucified with Christ, and "it is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me" (Gal. 2:20). The marks of that new life are: 


(a) peace, a reconciling force which in addition to granting peace with 
God and a good conscience breaks down barriers of race, ideology 
and social condition, and frees me for a life of brotherhood and 
sharing; 


(b) hope, which does not despair over the persistence of evil and oppression, 
but confidently waits for the manifestation of the full liberty of the 
children of God; 


(c) joy, brought about by the love of God flooding our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit, and enabling us to bear one another's burdens and so 
fulfil the law of Christ; 


(d) praise, a spirit of testimony overflowing in public confession, 
thanksgiving and glory to God who gives us overwhelming victory in 
Jesus Christ. 


God gives these fruits of the Spirit, not simply for the enrichment of 
the new community, but through us for the healing and redemption of the 
world. 


Baptism is the sign and seal of each believer's ordination for witness 
and service. By baptism we are made dead to sin and alive to God in union 
with Christ (Rom. 6:11). Through baptism we are converted into instruments 
of God's will, and receive the gift of new life through the Spirit. Yield- 
ing ourselves to God's service, our minds are remade and our natures 
transformed (Rom. 12:2). Within the body we are equipped with all needed 
spiritual gifts for witness, service, teaching and administration (Rom. 
12:6£). There is no member of the new community who does not receive an 
appropriate gift. Mission is the calling of the whole body of Christ and 
of every Christian. Not only the strong, the healthy and the educated 
have a missionary role. The very young and the very old, the weak, the 
poor and the uneducated can share the gift of new life. 


The new community in Christ is by nature a "sharing community". It is 
God's spiritual temple, a holy priesthood of believers offering spiritual 
service to the Lord. It is a people claimed by God for his own to 
proclaim the mighty deeds of him who calls his people out of darkness into 
light. "Now you are God's people" (1 Peter 2:5, 9, 10), placed in the 
midst of the world as "salt", "light", and "leaven", proclaiming his 
death and resurrection, his promise and his judgement until he comes again. 
We stand before the world as Christ's ambassadors, appealing to the world 
in Christ's name to accept the grace of God and be reconciled (1 Cor. 5:20f). 
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B. The Unfinished Task 


We have stressed the obligation and privilege of the whole church 
- and of every congregation and believer - to be participants in Christ's 
reconciling ministry. The priesthood of all believers follows directly 
from taking justification by faith as the bedrock of Christian life and 
experience. We believe that mission is the task of the church in every 
time, place and culture. But we gratefully recognize that the spread of 
the Christian comminity into all six continents is the fruit of carly 
apostolic obedience and of the labour of countless missionaries who 
crossed national and cultural boundaries in the service of the gospel. 
This task is by no means finished. We know that today more than two thirds 
of the world's population are not members of the new community in Christ. 
Languages and tongues exist in which the gospel has not yet been preached. 
Living persons exist who have never heard of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. Multitudes of nominal Christians appear to have received the 
grace of God in vain. Where such persons and groups exist, anywhere in 
the world, evangelistic effort and special acts of sending are urgently 
needed to discharge the Great Commission. "As the Father has sent me, 
even so I send you" (John 20:21). 


Our Assembly has received encouraging reports of the growth of a 
missionary spirit and an evangelistic consciousness on the part of many 
member churches. Churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America have shown 
their readiness to take new mission initiatives. Such efforts should be 
welcomed and incorporated into an overall strategy. Obedient to the 
Spirit of Christ, the new community will set apart resources and personnel 
for sharing the good news with those near at hand or far off, as need and 
opportunity dictate. The study of evangelization, with particular 
reference to the need for re-evangelizing nominal Christians, deserves 
high priority. The LWF as the collective servant of the member churches 
can play an enabling role in pointing up strategic opportunities and 
coordinating joint efforts, in keeping with the wishes of member churches. 
But the will and motivation to share the gospel rest with local churches 
and depend on the response of the new community. 


The message and power of the Gospel are needed as never before. Yet 
Christians in many places, particularly in older Christian communities, 
suffer from a spirit of timidity. The new community has become old and 
customary, and few persons look to the church for bold ventures. To be 
the new community in mission the church must be renewed in its identity 
as God's priestly and prophetic people. One cannot share the love, joy, 
peace and hope that one has not experienced. God's people can only be 
truly renewed by the power of the Spirit, and for this gift Christians 
should devoutly pray. Yet God has entrusted us with the means of prace, 
and there are concrete steps which the new community in Christ can takc 
as it seeks a fresh empowering for mission. 
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C. Education for Mission 


We would especially recommend increased use of Christian education at 
all levels as a means of strengthening,or initially creating, a conscious 
sense of mission identity in each member of the new community. This 
identity as a member of the priestly community is nurtured by worship, 
the sacraments, Bible study and small groups for prayer and intercession. 

It faces its real test when the baptized Christian leaves behind the 
security of the gathered community and becomes part of the scattered 

people of God living in the world. The aim of Christian education - whether 
of individuals, groups or families - should be to capacitate baptized 
Christians for functioning as the sharing community in real life situations. 
Creative effort needs to be devoted to this enabling function. Training in 
discipleship needs to be undertaken in each specific local context, prefer- 
ably at the grass-roots level. 


D. Mission in Unity 


Moreover, the ecumenical dimension of Christian witness has become 
increasingly crucial. Jesus prayed that his followers might be one "so 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent re" (John 17:21). The goal 
of mission and unity in the LWF should not simply be the strengthening of 
ties within the Lutheran family, but rather the glorification of Christ 
and the spread of his kingdom. As lutheran Christians we remain stewards 
of a precious heritage entrusted to us, along with the considerable 
resources of the LWF member churches. But none of these are ours by 
right of ownership. It is Christ who is our Lord, not we who are lords 
over an ecclesiastical empire. "There is one body and one Spirit, .... 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism" (Eph. 4:4). As Lutherans we confess 
our faith in One Holy Catholic Church which abides forever (Confessio 
Augustana VII.1). Our gospel is not some sectarian possession but the 
faith once delivered to the saints. And our branch of the church is an 
offshoot of the one true church of Jesus Christ; it can never have a 
separate identity. For this reason, faithfulness to our Lord's mission 
demands that we place our contributions to mission anl ministry in the 
service of the one body. For the evangelization of the nations this 
means that as far as possible we shall seek to overcome existing 
obstacles to joint witness and service in relation to our Catholic, 
Orthodox, Protestant, Pentecostal and evangelical brethren who also 
name the name of Christ. Lip service to the theological goal of unity 
must be matched by concrete acts which make witness in unity visible 
before the world. Unity in Christ must be expressed where it becomes 
concrete and visible - in the local gathering of members of the new 
community - and not simply at the intellectual or global level. The 
peace of Christ reconciling us with separated brothers and sisters becomes 
another demonstration of the power of the gospel. 
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E. Renewal of Structures 


The new community in mission finds its ultimate source of renewing 
power in the Holy Spirit. But structural renewal is also vital. Missionary 
structures of the past, particularly those developed in western countries, 
have given the Christian community a striking advantage in evangelizing 
the whole world and raising up local churches qn all six continents. These 
Structures were part of a one-way movement of western power and initiative 
into the lands of Asia, Oceania, Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean. 
Today such structures are justly criticized as perpetuating western 
dominance. As a fellowship of churches in all six continents we need 
missionary structures in which members of the new community can acknowledge 
each other as equal partners in the world-wide task, despite continuing 
differences in resources and experience. Structures of dominance must 
give way to relationships of mutuality and respect. The pattern of 
one-way sending and receiving - heretofore chiefly from north to south - 
must be replaced by flexible two-way channels of communication and processes 
of joint consultation. We need to be willing to let go of older structures 
in order to develop new structures for sharing of personnel and resources, 
and joint decision-making. The former receiving churches, along with 
mission partners in the west, are challenged to make their contribution 
to the restructuring of partner relationships in the new community. 


The current emphasis on self-reliance in mission promises to accelerate 
the arrival of true missionary interdependence in the new community. Self- 
reliance, achieved by increasing a local church's resources and its 
adaptation to its local environment, strengthens a church's independence. 
Thereby it reinforces a church's identity and may also strengthen its 
motivation for mission. Self-reliance is a valuable step toward genuine 
partnership with other churches, and can lead to genuine interdependence 
in the mission of Christ. As Christ becomes Lord over the total resources 
available for mission, the issue of foreign dominance is removed as a 
stumbling block. 


Today each local church and congregation should see itself as responsible 
for fulfilling the mission task in its own area. It does so on behalf of 
the whole body of Christ, and cannot refuse the gifts or contributions of 
other churches. The test of true partnership is that a church takes the 
mission seriously in its own area, while at the same time welcoming 
the help of others. There seems to be no further reason for speaking 
of "sending", "giving" or "receiving" churches. All churches should be 
considered as sending, giving and receiving within the interdependence 
of the body. The resources available for mission, being Christ's, belong 
to the whole body. The process of global sharing, planning and decision- 
making must be so structured that it expresses the corporate will of the 
partner churches under the guidance of the Spirit. In the new community, 
called to be together in mission, there are no limits to what may be 
shared. 
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F. The Present Context 


Not only is the new community in each place sent into the world in 
reconciling ministry. It is sent to bear witness to the whole gospel for 
the whole person and society. Past missionary experience has shown that 
effective proclamation of the gospel requires the accompaniment of Christ- 
like service and authentic Christian fellowship. The years since Evian 
have added fresh lessons attesting to the wholeness and oneness of the 
gospel. For example, the discussion on "Proclamation and Human Develop- 
ment" showed that Christian preaching and teaching, more than technical or 
material assistance, is a principal agent in furthering the development 
of whole persons. Material development without adequate spiritual 
preparation can prove abortive. Another vital lesson is that Christian 
action in support of justice and against every form of exploitation - 

- whether racial, economic or practical - is a necessary and indispensable 
element in faithful witness to the liberating promise of the gospel. 


Finally, the new community requires new methods and approaches for its 
missionary task. In a world of rapid social and political change, matched 
by technological advance, the church must utilize every available tool and 
bit of information that can be placed in the service of sharing the Good 
News. It cannot dispense with ongoing research into a variety of religious, 
cultural and political contexts in the midst of which the gospel must be 
expressed. Some of these concrete contexts which demand a thorough 
reinterpretation of the historic message are the encounter of the gospel 
with modern ideologies and alternative value systems, the missionary 
resurgence of ancient faiths and new religious movements, the demands of 
revolutionary change and the building of new nationhood, and the eroding 
effects of secularism and scientific humanism. The new community needs to 
develop models of communication which are faithful to the Bible and can 
assist Christians in crossing religious and ideological frontiers. The 
life of the new community cannot be lived in a ghetto; it consists of a 
reciprocal process of sharing the new life with those within and outside 
the new community. Here the vital role of the media as a support to the 
Sharing and communication process must be underscored, especially for 
evangelism, service, education and church information. 


SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
There is a continuing need for redefinition of mission in the changing 


circumstances of the world, in theological, sociological and practical 
terms. 


1. Theological and Sociological 


It is recommended that the following be considered as continuing concerns 
of the Lutheran World Federation: 
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1.3. 


1.4. 


2, 


Study of various ideologies which are being transferred from one 
country to another, in their relationship to mission. 


- Study of the significance of the missionary upsurge in other 
religions with reference to the mission of the church. 


- Study of non-violent methods of political change, and the 
Christian attitude to political violence. 


Stuly of the church's role respecting the possibilities of a new 
economic order in the world with reference to self-reliance of 
churches and peoples. 


Practical 


It is recommended that the following be considered as continuing 


concerns of the Lutheran World Federation: 


2.1. 


2.2; 


2.3. 


2.4, 


- To provide to the churches suggestions for strategies to be 


employed in mission as the missionary spirit grows and an evangelistic 


consciousness develops in member churches. This would include such 
areas of activity as the use of the various communication media as 
well as all other forms of mission strategy. 


- To find ways to inclule in the planning study and work of the 
Commission on Church Cooperation such action groups as the 
Lutheran Mission agencies in all six continents, and to encourage 
such groups to participate more effectively in the work of the CCC. 


- To seek ways to strengthen ecumenical cooperation in mission. 


To provide assistance to the churches in the following fields: 


2.4.1. - Education: by fostering a renewal of Christian Education 
not only through a program of special activ- 
ities, but also on the basis of the concept 
that the whole congregation is an educational 
factor and that the family is an educational 
unit. 


2.4.2. - Youth Activities: taking up the global challenge to the 
alienation of youth from the church and from 
each other and seeking to find ways of involv- 
ing youth fully in the work of church and 
mission. 


2.4.3. - Dialogue: stimulation of dialogue with other Christian 
groups and with people of other faiths. 


2.4.4. - Nominal Christians: recognizing the fact that the mission 


of the church includes working towards spiritual 
revival among nominal Christians. 
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2.5. - To assist the churches in providing liturgical material and current 


explanations of Luther's Catechism, relevant to the situations in 
the various countries and regions. 


To seek to assist member churches to find ways by which all members 
of the church, clergy and laity, men and women, may function together 
in mission. 


To request that LWF/CCC play an enabling role in relation to member 


churches by pointing up strategic opportunities and coordinating 
joint efforts in world mission and evangelism. 
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Seminar II 


IN CHRIST — ONE COMMUNITY IN THE SPIRIT 


Manas Buthelezi 


During these trying times when the credibility of the gospel as a 
unifying force is being shaken by the glaring brokenness of humanity on 
social, political and even ecclesiastical levels, the phrase "one in 
Christ" has lost its meaning. Even rabid Christian racists who see 
the physical proximity to people of other races as so threatening to 
their identity that they close their churches to the manifest racial 
undesirables, can still with religious equanimity confess their faith 
in the oneness of believers in Christ as they recite the third article 
of the Creed. Each one of us can point to some form of experience of 
the Babylonian captivity of the church to this god of racism. 


We now need to slit open our historical, denominational and confes- 
sonal jumble bags so as to bring about a new church realignment in which 
those who truly want to belong together will be made and. helped to belong 
together. In certain instances the confessional bonds of the past are 
failing to bind people together on a human level. This calls in question 
our whole concept of unity. 


I should not go too far in anticipating some of the things I am 
going to say before I have motivated my case. What I am going to do in 
the body of this paper is to describe the salient features of a community 
that is one in Christ and at the same time incorporate some concrete 
proposals. In my early youth, while I was still in high school, I used 
to read some devotional literature. One of the books I bought for my 
personal use had the title, Life, Warfare and Victory. The title of 
that book, I think, is germane to the question of zd being one community 
in Christ entails, Here I am thinking of sharing in the one basis of the 
inner life of the church, which is its faith; sharing in the struggles the 
one community may have to sustain as it tries to manifest outwardly the 
Character of its inner life; and sharing in the victory that is bound to 
follow the struggle. The divisions of my paper are therefore as follows: 


1. Sharing in the Faith 
2. Sharing in the Struggle 
3. Sharing in the Victory 
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1. Sharing in the Faith 


The church is built on the foundation of the faith of the apostles, 
"and Christ Jesus himself being the chief cornerstone, in whom the whole 
structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord" 
(Eph. 2:20-21). A believing community which is not at the same time 
a worshipping community is a theological monstrosity. Worship of God 
is the basic context for faith in God. Whether we think of a faith that 
believes or a faith that is believed, it is true to say that the phenom- 
enon of faith is a projection of a living relationship with God which 
fundamentally takes place during the experience of the worship of God. 


There are two other related aspects of faith. In the Christian 
tradition that dates back to the time of the early church, faith sooner or 
later becomes verbalized and articulated in the form of a confession which, 
when reflected upon, results in theology. Similarly living faith is 
proclaimed and shared with others when it is preached during a sermon. 


In discussing the question of the oneness of the Christian community 
as seen through the sharing of the faith, I will deal with two aspects: 
worship and confession as dimensions of church unity. 


1.1. During Common Worship 


Worship as it pertains to a community has a geographical dimension. 
Those who are one manifest their unity by assembling at the same place and 
at the same time in order to pray and sing praises to God. Writing about 
the life of the early church Luke notes: "And day by day, attending the 
temple together and breaking bread in their homes, they partook of 
food with glad and generous hearts, praising God and having favour with 
all the people. And the Lord added to their number day by day those 
who were being saved" (Acts 2:46-47). 


Even apart from the influence of the Jewish temple, the building 
of churches as physical shelters for worship stemmed from the necessity 
to worship God by assembling together at the same spot and at the same 
time. The basic unit of the church is the worshipping community. It thus 
follows that the unity of the church as a social phenomenon in a given 
place or country is a natural outgrowth of the experience of oneness 
during the worship service. Those who deliberately shun worshipping 
together for racial or other political reasons cannot legitimately claim 
that they belong to one church nevertheless. It is like saying: "We 
hate the experience of being together, but we remain good friends". 
Here friendship is falsely regarded as an inviolable state of human 
relationship; it belongs to the order of the given and remains only to 
be expressed. As far as the two parties in the relationship of friend- 
ship are concerned, we can only evaluate their behaviour in terms of 
failure or success in expressing an existing friendship. 
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About the unity of the church, we are sometimes told that it is a 
gift in the sense that we cannot do anything about its existence or 
non-existence. The only thing we can do is to fail to express it. If 
we take unity in worship as a case in point, according to this line of 
reasoning, when people from different races and backgrounds worship 
together they are expressing the unity of the church which would exist 
even if they did not want to worship together, but chose to worship in 
segregated houses of worship. But in fact segregation is not just 
failure to express unity but the reality of church disunity. 


What is crucial here is the decision to worship apart on the basis of 
principles other than reasons of geographical distance or some such 
practical and insurmountable obstacles. It may be on the principle of 
racial or political ideology which unwittingly replaces the Christian 
faith as a principle of motivation as to where one may worship. The 
end result is an idolatrous situation. 


Idolatry is a form of worship. What marks it out from the worship of 
the true God in Jesus Christ is that it allows the worshipper to project 
himself and his interests into the object of worship so that in the final 
analysis the latter is a god made in the image of the worshipper. Hence 
factors like race, colour and political creed determine the nature of 
the cult. For instance in certain countries white people go to white 
Churches, black people to black churches, with appropriate consequences 
to trespassers. It is still considered a horrifying spectre to imagine 
a black man as pastor of a white congregation. This is because such a 
prospect brings a new element to the whole system of the idolatrous 
cult. The faithful believers of the cult then take offence. 


To characterize such a form of worship as merely an instance of a 
distorted expression of an existing unity of the church is not doing 
justice to the true state of affairs. This is a matter that belongs to 
the essence of the Christian faith itself. What happens in worship tells 
us a lot about the type of god people worship. A worship service which 
by deliberate design excludes some people on grounds of race and 
political creed may very well be a cult of a divisive god who is alien 
to Gol the Father of Jesus Christ. Of this Christ it is written: "But 
now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been brought near in 
the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who has made us both one, 
and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility, by abolishing 
in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinances, that he might 
create in himself one new man in place of the two, so making peace, and 
might reconcile us both to God in one body through the cross, thereby 
bringing the hostility to an end" (Eph. 2:13-16). 


In so far as the act of believing in God can only take place in 
worship - whether individual or corporate - things like praying, praising 
God and sharing in the word and sacraments are so basic to the Christian 
religion that one must seriously question whether people who worship 
separately on the ground of race and political ideology still confess 
the same faith. Here it is a question of the substance of faith itself 
rather than of merely "neutral" church structures. 
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When it is a question of not only an aversion to worshippping together 
but also a systematic structuring of a segregatcd society that accords with 
that liturgical aversion, then no Christian mask is left whatsoever. When 
the crisis point of disunity is not only on the level of sharing the 
Lord's Supper but also on that of sharing a cup of coffee in a restaurant, 
I am persuaded to say that the church has reached a confessional situation 
reminiscent of that of the Reformation, when a new church realignment 

was called into being by theological and ethical trends that had led to 
the adulteration of the essentials of the faith. We need a new confession 
- perhaps in certain regions of the church - which will clearly list 
criteria for the oneness of the church in relation to the crucial issues 
of our time, even to the extent of shaking the foundations of the pseudo- 
unity in which we find ourselves. Worship may very well be one 

of the points of departure. This leads me to the next point. 


1.2. Through Common Confession 


Historical confessions may be defined as models of theoretical formila- 
tions of the Christian faith during a time when the church experiences that 
the foundations of that faith are being challenged by beliefs and practices 
within the church or in the environment of the church. They are not 
formulations of a new faith, but restatements of an abandoned one. That 
is necessary from time to time because words, even religious words, are 
only linguistic symbols whose sole relevance is the extent to which they 
are still capable of effectively pointing to the reality behind them. 
New confessions are therefore not replacements of the old confessions, 
but only their supplements. ‘They are growth points within the process 
of the cumulative enrichment of a church's insight into its faith. They 
are marks of a church that never tires of responding to its new challenges. 


When the statement "We are one in Christ" no longer conveys the 
reality it symbolizes in a challenging way, it is time to seek new 
formulations of the same reality of faith. 


The church becomes one even as it agonizingly seeks a common restate- 
ment of the basic elements of its faith order to enhance its oneness 
The drawing of a new confession is a matter of a redefinition of houndaries 
within which the unity of the church is possible. Its aim is not actively 
to exclude anyone, but to define how far one can go in belief and practice 
before one falls outside the pale of the unity of the church. Only under- 
stood in this sense is a confession a sine qua non of one's place in 
relation to the unity of the church. 


For purposes of illustration, such a confession can include the 
following questions among others: 


Religious question: Meaning of faith in God in relation to current 
ideologies that also require faith commitment, e.g. racism with its 
wide range of manifestations. 
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Political question: Man who is created in God's image and allowed to 
share God's dominion over the rest of creation, understood in the 
context of issues like political oppression of man by man, colonialism, 
neo-slavery, etc. 


Economic question: God as the source of all the gifts for sustaining 
Tife understood in relation to the reality of the unequal distribution 


of God's gifts entrenched in exploitative economic systems. 


If there is no common agreement in the church on these basic questions, 
this may be an indication that the church should seek a new definition of 
the basis of unity so that those who truly belong together will be made 
and helped to belong together. 


What is true of confessions is also true of theology in general. It 
is very tempting to talk glibly about "ecumenical theology" or the 
so-called "classical theology". By these phrases is very often meant a 
set of broad theological concepts which have survived as minimal points of 
agreement in the historical disputes among the theological schools of 
thought which have emerged from the Graeco-Roman cultural tradition. It 
is these broad concepts which are being imposed as sacred cows and points 
of departure in modern ecumenical dialogue. One is sometimes left with 
the impression that churches in Africa and Asia are expected to sacrifice 
their theological priorities in order to appear to be in accord with the 
"classical tradition" of theology. I take "ecumenical theology" to be 
referring to the theological insights of the whole church. We must 
remember that what was "ecumenical" theology during the time of luther 
is no longer adequate to comprehend the totality of insights of the church 
that has grown and spread to Asia, Africa and Latin America. As one 
church living during the 20th century it is necessary for us to redefine 
the phrase "ecumenical theology". Sometimes the attempt to stick to 
ecumenical or classical theology may betray the mood of a church that 
fears to face the future with courage, and only tries to find comfort 
and salve its conscience by taking refuge in the past. A living church 
must be open for the future and all its risks. A church that is to save 
its life must be prepared to lose it. The church does not live for 
itself, but it lives for its Lord who was prepared to lose his life for 
the world. 


2. Sharing in the Struggle 


The classical distinction between the church militant and church 
triumphant carries a significance for our time that lies beyond merely 
understanding these phrases as references to the church on earth and the 
church in heaven. When oppressed groups of people all over the world 
are engaged in one form of struggle for liberation or another, it may be 
illuminating to speak of a living church as a struggling church. By 
struggle here is meant an active commitment to the pursuance of means 
for the attainment of an objective that enhances the well-being of the 
people of God as an expression of service to God. To speak of the church 
militant is to speak of a church committed to struggle for a cause. 
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In the words of the apostle, the struggle of the church is not merely 
directed "against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world rulers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. There- 
fore take the whole armourof God, that you may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all, to stand" (Eph. 6:12-13). 


This passage is packed with phrases couched in imagery of the battle 
field. If, as we rightly abhor violence, the connotation of a militant 
church is boggling to the mind, we must remember that the notion of a 
fighting Christ is not entirely alien to the tradition of Christian 
theology. It is true that the dominant imagery is that which portrays 
Christ as a passive Lamb of God. Yet it is the same passive Lamb who is 
so filled with the zeal to cleanse his father's house that he made a 
whip of cords and drove out those who desecrated it (John 2:13-16). In 
an apocalyptic vision John sees everybody taking fright at the wrath of 
the Lamb. 


In his Christus Victor Gustaf Aulen epitomizes the theological 
tradition of a fighting Christ in his description of the "classical 
theory" of the atonement. God lures the powers of evil to defeat by 
offering the divine Christ clothed in humanity as a ransom for those 
who are held captive. Christ then unleashes the powers inherent in 
his divinity and crushes to defeat the powers of evil, thus liberating 
the captives. 


The victorious Christ is thus only the obverse side of a struggling 
or a fighting Christ. On earth the church spearheads the cosmic move- 
ment for continuing and accomplishing that which Christ initiated. In 
and through the church the struggle of Christ continues. The church shares 
with Christ in continuing the struggle for a cosmos that awaits liberation, 
"because the creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay 
and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of God. We know that the 
whole creation has been groaning in travail together until now" (Rom. 8: 
21-22). 


The struggle of the church, like that of Christ, is not against man, 
but for man. To the glory of God it seeks to further whatever promotes 
the well-being of man and to destroy whatever oppresses man and keeps 
him in bondage. 


It is appropriate that we should now focus our attention on specific 
models of the struggle of the church against what oppresses man. We 
will limit ourselves to models related to the instance of oppressive 
ecclesiastical structures. This is because there can be no church unity 
if the structures of the church are such that they do not free the church 
for being an agent of the liberation of God's people. Structures of the 
church which are inhibiting can only serve to divide instead of unite the 
church. 


The mere suggestion that the church can oppress man through some of 
the structures it has created may sound strange. Yet those who are 
victims of oppressive structures on political and economical levels have 
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mixed feelings about the church. They do recognize the positive contri- 
bution of the church through its medical, educational and other diaconic 
institutions. The positive things about these institutions is that they 
have helped oppressed people to continue to exist. They have been like 
oxygen chambers to an otherwise comatose patient. It is on the question 
of combating root causes that the contribution of the church leaves a 
lot to be desired. This is another way of saying that the present 
diaconic structures of the church are, to say the least, inadequate to 
meet the demands of the liberation struggle of oppressed people. This 
point, as we shall see, is germane to the question of the unity of the 
church. 


For the sake of an exercise in soul searching, let me highlight a 
few illustrations of this point. 


(1) In crisis situations the question that is very often raised is 
"What is the church going to do for the victims?" The very way of 
formulating the question betrays a questionable self-understanding or 
identity of the church. The church sees itself as standing on some 
neutral spot outside the situation of crisis. It then poises itself 
to move in. Yet there is no neutral ground. The church is either with 
the struggling people or has been able to carve out for itself a 
niche of immunity within the structures of oppression. This then 
results in a relationship of uncomfortable contrasts between the church 
and the struggling people. 


The church can still safely speak with an aura of respectability even 
while the people are silenced with indignity. It is possible that the 
church may use its relative freedom of speech in speaking on behalf of 
the silenced. Yet the question of church unity remains. If the church is 
one body in Christ, why is it that a state of affairs can arise in which 
things can happen to the people without their happening to the church? 


There are also instances where the church can still continue to 
organize itself as an institution, continuing to do what is conceived to 
be the "essential tasks" of the church. This may happen while at the 
same time the people are denied the liberty to organize themselves other 
than as merely satellites of the structures of oppression. If the church 
is one and the church is the people of God, how can it be that the 
church is free while the people are not? Does the relative immunity of 
the church not result perhaps from the fact that the church has "sold 
out" and deserted the people as an institution, in such a way that it can 
be identified by the structures of oppression as being other than the 


people? 


The same pattern of things manifests itself when it comes to how 
resources of relief are deployed and distributed in situations of crisis. 
The traditional approach is the contention that the church can only 
retain its credibility as a church when it is visibly recognized as 
doing something as a church. In practice it means that a church that lives 
outside the situation of crisis administers the material resources of 
relief from a niche of immunity it has established within the structures 
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of oppression. The church then becomes the centre where material re- 
sources for relief are distributed instead of the centre where the 
crisis is happening. The net effect of this is that Christian charity 
is dispensed in such a way that it does not serve to support and promote 
the organizational potential of the people, but makes the church the 
centre of attraction. This again serves to underline the alienation 

of the church from the people. 


A theological paradigm would perhaps help to illustrate the point I 
am making. Through incarnation the salvation event took place within the 
sinful situation of the people. In this way salvation became the moment 
of unity of the saving God with the sinner. The identification was so 
complete that Christ was counted with sinners and had to die like a sinner 
on the cross. 


It follows that the unity of the church can only exist in a given 
situation when the church no longer enjoys privileges which the people do 
not share; when the church, in other words, is as vulnerable as the 
people, Christ became as vulnerable as the sinners whom he came to 
save. That is true sharing in the struggle. 


(2) The existing structures of mission have become obsolete and no 
longer, if they ever did, serve to integrate the church with the people 
in the struggle. Theologically speaking they lack a dimension of incarna- 
tion. Let me be more concrete. The churches of the north still continue 
to send missionaries to the third world who fail to identify themselves 
with the oppressed among whom they work. The structuring of their 
standard of living does not take seriously the aspirations of the people, 
especially in those countries where discrimination in salaries on the 
ground of race and colour is a sensitive point. Sending a missionary 
who is going to live above the standard of the indigenous workers 
serves to complicate existing problems by creating a new front on an 
ecclesiastical level of the phenomenon of economic and racial discrimina- 
tion. Such a thing, beyond aggravating existing political problems 
within the country, becomes an instance of the disunity of manpower 
within the church. In other words the disunity of the church is promoted 
by such economic practices within the church. 


It is a matter of double standards for churches in the north to 
engage in campaigns against racial discrimination in countries like 
South Africa, if the policies of their mission boards are such that 
black people in South Africa are left with the impression that missiona- 
ries who are sent to work among them are as racially privileged as any 
South African white. "Good" and "reasonable" arguments which are used 
to explain this pernicious practice do not help to remove the negative 
impression from the black mind. Even if this matter were not as 
serious as it is, the Pauline moral formula would still apply: "nothing 
is unclean in itself; but it is unclean for any one who thinks it 
unclean. If your brother is being injured by what you eat, you are no 
longer walking in love. Do not let what you eat cause the ruin of one 
for whom Christ died. So do not let what is good to you be spoken of 
as evil" (Rom. 14:14-16). 
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Therefore those who offer to go and work in foreign churches must 
be motivated by the spirit of incarnation. One who cannot identify him- 
self or herself with the people among whom he or she works is engaged in 
a mission of offence rather than of the unity of the church. We need 
people who are going to help us in our problems and not those who are 
going to compound them even if only on a psychological level. Missiona- 
ries must share in the struggle of the people or forget about the whole 
thing. The church can ill afford the luxury of being classified with 
the structures of oppression. 


I would like to close this section with another thought which may be 
an encouragement to those who feel lonely in their struggle for what 
they believe is their calling in this world. There are many lonely 
Christians who do not experience the support of the community of believers 
in their lonely struggle against what runs in conflict with the will 
of God. This is particularly the case among those who strive against 
injustice and discrimination inside and outside the church. 


The Bible is full of passages which teach us that God never runs 
short of agents and instruments for accomplishing his goals. Where 
it becomes impossible to use normal means God resorts even to the 
abnormal. According to the prophet Isaiah, God chooses even heathen 
kings to shape the course of historical events in line with his will. 


When saints are too busy with other things to do what God needs to 
have done, he chooses even unwitting sinners to give shape to his 
historical designs. God's struggle always continues (Isaiah 45:1-7). 


What was even more shocking to the Jews was when Jesus reminded them 
that not even his chosen people are indispensable (Matt. -9). When 
God's chosen people and instruments decide to preoccupy themselves with 
petty things out of line with God's priorities, God can create a new 
generation of chosen people. For an example, to think that, just because 
we are a church, whatever we take to be a priority is also a priority 
in God's order of things is a delusion. 


When God needs something said, he never lacks a spokesman. When 
God's prophets are too busy saying their own things to have time to say 
what is God's priority of the hour, he can raise prophets out of even 
dumb and immature persons. When old people fear to speak God's message, 
God can give courage to the young to say things that need to be said. 


3. Sharing in the Victory 


Victory at the end of the struggle is always a matter of certainty 
even though its actual shape and moment cannot always be determined 
beforehand. There has been so much defeat in the ministry of the church 
today not because of a lack of resources for winning, but because of the 
cowardice and timidity of Christians. I have to explain that when I 
speak of victory here I do not mean the shallow and vain triumphalism 
that has been a trademark of Christian mission in the past - an attempt 
on the part of the church to assert itself as ruler and conqueror of the 
world and its culture. I do not mean the victory of the lordship but 
of the servanthood of the church. 
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(45) The essential message of Easter is victory of life over death. 
It is that he who stands courageously in solidarity with the oppressed, 
as Christ did with the sinner, shall be victorious at the end of the 
struggle. Resurrection means more than just the hope that when we die 
we shall rise again. It also means that suffering as symbolized by 
death must no longer be taken as a fate and destiny of the oppressed, but 
only a station on the road towards liberation. The cross of Calvary is 
only a phase in the struggle that is crowned with resurrection. We have 
no promise of success in all the battles, but of victory at the end of 
the struggle. Those who are not one in the struggle cannot be one in the 
celebration of victory at the end of the struggle. For an example, a 
church that is not one with the oppressed when it comes to taking sides 
with them in their struggle against the forces of oppression cannot 
hope to be welcomed by them when they celebrate victory at the end of 
the struggle. Victory at the end of the road is a sure reality that can 
be appropriated by faith as it penetrates through the mist of time, even 
while the struggle still continues. "This is the victory that overcomes 
the world, our faith. Who is it that overcomes the world but he who 
believes that Jesus is the Son of God?" (1 John 5:4-5) 


RESPONSE BY PROF. GOTTFRIED BRAKEMEIER 


(46) Any reply to Dr. Buthelezi's statements must ask the question if it 
maynot defuse the hard realities of the world they describe, and its 
possible criticism does not amount to an attempt to secure a more 
comfortable position for the Christian faith. Nor will it be possible to 
get out of this predicament by saying that these statements were made out 
of a very specific social context for which there are hardly any analogies. 
It is true that racism in certain countries has a particularly detestable 
face; nevertheless one cannot deny that what is characteristic for 
human relationships is unrelated co-existence and, increasingly, conflicts 
of a social, ideological, political or religious nature. Humanity today 
is faced with thealternatives of perishing as a result of its conflicts 
or of finding a new community. In this light, my reflections should 
not be seen as the desire to know better or as an attempt to present a 
more conciliatory view but as a questioning in joint responsibility before 
the gospel. Much of what is said here is merely complementary; other 
comments may point to new aspects and give rise to critical considerations. 


(47) Conflicts are always marked by a more or less intensive use of 
violence. The methods that are used when human community fails range 
from denial of rights, curtailing of living space and of the quality of 
life to psychological terror and physical annihilation. There is no need 
to repeat that Jesus Christ commits us to community; hence the struggle 
against oppression and discrimination, against murder and violation of 
other people's rights to life, are part of the Christian's tasks. 
According to Gal. 6:2 the law of Christ consists in carrying one another's 
burdens, and this excludes exploitation as well as indifference to the 
troubles and the distress of other people. 
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But what is the way to this community? I agree that it is not 
sufficient to have an invisible community that is not expressed in joint 
worship, confession and work. Jesus Christ creates facts, not illusions. 
Nevertheless I believe that it is necessary to search even more intensively 
for the causes of conflicts, of the inability to achieve community and of 
the use of violence, which today have reached a frightening level of 
danger. Behind any use of violence and oppression is hidden not only 
worship of modern idols - be they consumerism, power, ideology or 
whatever, but also a profound fear. It is the tear of the loss of life or 
whatever one considers to be life. Others, whether individuals, groups, 
races or peoples, are seen as a threat to one's own life, not the least 
part of which is one's standard of living. This brings about aggression, 
the use of violence to protect one's own life. Fear creates idols and 
the idols in turn produce fear. It seems that a price has to be paid for 
the fact that human beings distrust God, who gives life, that they are 
unable to conceive it as a gift and that they think they have to conquer 
it at the expense of others. 


This raises the question of what the church can do to diminish fear in 
a world that is becoming increasingly small and finite. Is it not true 
that the new community in Christ is characterized not only by the ability 
to overcome one's own fear but that it can also dispel the fear of 
others (cf. ] John 4:18) so that a community may arise that previously 
seemed impossible? This is not pleading for love that sacrifices truth 
or frees us from the commitment to solidarity with suffering humankind. 
It means that the church distinguishes between resistance against sin and 
acceptance of the sinner; it does not merely call for community but rather 
spreads community; it enables us to share it, thereby creating a truly 
new community. 


However, this can only succeed if the church does not tire of referring 
to him who in the last analysis is the only one to overcome fear. Our 
love and solidarity, though important, cannot take the place of faith in 
the God who resurrects the dead and thus frees us from the fear of life. 

I concur with the main speaker that the churches must articulate their 
faith through living confession that faces up to the challenges of our 
times and that the mere recital of traditional formulae is not sufficient. 
According to 1 Cor. 12:1ff, confessing the name of Christ is not merely 

a mnemotechnic undertaking but the work of the Holy Spirit who keeps 
human beings in their historic place, so that the faith is not wrenched 
from the concrete manifestations of life. In fact, it seems to me 

that we are here in the presence of a real shortcoming. Secularism has 
become too deeply embedded in the churches, even in those in the so-called 
third world; human life has became too complicated; these and other 
reasons make a natural and clear confession impossible. The insecurity 
as to what we can and may believe contributes in no slight way to the 
disruption of Christianity and to the loss of credibility. In this 
connection, allow me to raise two questions:, 


(a) Is it not true that the Holy Spirit, before any confession, instructs 
us to listen in a twofold manner, first to the tradition or the 
sermon, which tellsabout events, and then to what is topical today, 
to the distress, the experiences and the voices of the people living 
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with us? I consider both to be equally important. Listening to 
tradition only leads to traditionalism, which impedes the incarnation 
of the gospel and whose statements have become sterile. But listening 
only to the present situation runs the risk of identifying Jesus Christ 
with the discontinuity of the times and can thus degenerate into mere 
actualism and lead to the loss of the gospel. The two types of listen- 
ing are interdependent, if the Holy Ghost is really to speak to us 

and to create a new community in Christ. 


(b) Christian faith abides by the promise of God's victory over all 
evil. It is the prospect of the final liberation of God's children, 
and from this it derives the strength to struggle against the powers 
of oppression and destruction. Easter will triumph over the cross, 
life will gain victory over death - this is the inalienable Christian 
hope. Yet must we not also speak about the presence of salvation? 
In 1 John 5:4 this is expressed in the following way: "This is the 
victory that overcomes the world, our faith". In other words, should 
we not include in the faith the experience of joy and of freedom, the 
experience of a new reality in the midst of the old? This is no 
defence of escapist enthusiasm which overlooks the brutal realities 
of the world. It is a question of whether the gospel has more to 
offer than an imperative, more than a promise for the future. The 
New Testament includes the experience of present salvation, the 
experience of Faster under the cross, expressed in concepts such as 
reconciliation, justification of the ungodly, liberation to a new 
life. The insistence on these aspects does not make the Christians' 
struggle unnecessary or secondary but it is apt to remove the type of 
doggedness which makes it a human undertaking and instead gives 
it a persuasive force that it would not otherwise have. 


I would like to raise a last point. There is no doubt that Christian 
community is destroyed if joint worship in the same room and the same place 
is impossible as a matter of principle. Such a situation shows that daily 
worship, on the job, in school, in the family and in social interaction, 
has become perverted. Genuine worship is put to the test by the way one 
relates to one's neighbour. Nevertheless I would like to ask whether 
finally it is not the Spirit who determines our community, rather than the 
place and the forms of our worship. To what extent can our worship, and 
by this I mean both the assembly of the congregation and the Christian's 
obedience in his action in the world (cf. Rom. 12:1f), bear variety and 
even tension? Again I have to protect myself against misunderstanding. 
What I have in mind is not discrimination or timorous withdrawal behind 
one's own walls but the wealth of God's creation reflected in the diversity 
of human beings. Even when we agree what goals to pursue, differences of 
opinion may arise due to the way human beings are rooted in different 
cultural traditions. Posing the question pointedly: To what extent may 
and must Christian faith level down, assimilate and standardize? Where 
does legitimate diversity and fruitful tension begin? One thing is 
clear: On the one hand, the Christian faith has a levelling tendency. 

The gospel presses all into absolute solidarity together before God as 
Paul says in the famous passage Gal. 3:28: "There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
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for you are all one in Christ Jesus." On the other hand, there is in the 
gospel a tendency to differentiate, for it does not force anyone to give 
up his or her identity but grants freedom to everyone. Christian 
Community must be strong if it is to translate this apparent paradox 
into practice. Human community sometimes runs the danger of an exclusive 
emphasis on either the one or the other. Both are equally dangerous. In 
the first case, the individual or the group loses its character and has 
to adapt to a false form of life; in the other case, only those become 
a community who are the same, have the same interests and the same class 
Characteristics so that everything that does not conform is excluded. 

In my opinion, Christian faith must oppose both and is committed to a 
community where justice is done to all and where differences, especially 
when they seek an expression, are no longer considered threatening but 
complementary and enriching. To struggle for such a community and to 
practise it on a local, national and global level, seem to me to be 

the most urgent mandate of today's church. 


RESPONSE BY MRS, DANIELLE OSTERTAG 


Dr. Buthelezi's address starts with the recognition of a crisis which 
is both socio-political and theological - a crisis in the world and in 
the church: 


- the church is divided; it no longer proclaims in its life and 
its very existence that the gospel is the unifying force in the 
Christian comunity; 


- the church is often not capable of confessing its faith, either in 
relation to concrete situations in the world or through these 
situations. 


This crisis in the church is in fact a crisis of identity - a 
Church which has lost its identity is no longer credible. 


Dr. Buthelezi refers to segregation in South Africa, but beyond that 
we perceive a reality present elsewhere in the world in situations of 
oppression. Where there is no encounter, there is division. Where there 
is division, there is oppression of some by others. Where there is 
oppression, the gospel has something to say. 


Thus the proclamation of the gospel by the church at the same time 
commits the church. Conscious compromise with a situation of division 
while confessing faith in the Son of God makes this faith empty. 


To say: "I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic church, the 
communion of saints" is then an empty formula. Division makes a lie of 
the gospel. 


The church is in crisis when it confesses its unity while it is 
actually divided. 
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Through this picture of crisis Dr. Buthelezi draws our attention 
to two points which seem to be very important for reflections here. 


(1) To recognize the crisis means that we refuse to settle either in a 
model church or in a model society. 


(2) To recognize the crisis is to affirm that our reflections on the 
new community, and thus on the identity of the church and its 
credibility, should never ignore the fact that as believers we live 
constantly in tension between what is said and what is shown. 


In giving his outline, Dr. Buthelezidefines very precisely: 


(1) The starting point of our Christian commitment: 


- This is not found in the crisis but in faith lived together. 
Indeed, if the Christian does not share his faith with others 
in living celebration - worship - he cannot really see that there is 
a crisis. 

- When common worship is not possible among Christians who are 
different from one another, every confession of faith in the unity of 
the church is contradicted. 


This is when the crisis of identity in the church appears. 


(2) The vocation of the church as a community unified by the power of 
the gospel: 

- When there is no sharing in worship there can be no sharing in the 
struggle in concrete situations in life. 

- Christian commitment thus seems different from non-Christian commitment. 
Our reflections in the next days will have to take into account ques- 
tions such as: Where does the Christian find the struggle for libera- 
tion from all kinds of oppression? At what point can the struggle 
itself become oppression? 


The following points seem to be particularly important in Dr. Buthelezi's 
outline: 


A. Sharing in the Faith 


(1) The church is not based on the goodwill of people who want to meet 
each other and form links of friendship. It is built on the foundation 
of the apostles among whom Christ is the cornerstone. 


(2) Christ as cornerstone permits not only the encounter of those who 
recognize him as the Son of God, but also transforms this encounter into 
a communion of believers, with him and among themselves. This communion 
is realized in the privileged moment of the worship celebration. 


In worship faith is expressed in community. 


(a) Worship thus becomes the basic concept for the expression of 
faith. In adoration and prayer the community manifests its living 
relationship with God. In preaching, the living faith is shared 
with and proclaimed to others. 
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(b) The visible unity of the church in the local community is the result | 
of unity in worship. Segregation in the worship of the church is 
an expression of the reality of a disunited church. 


A question: What happens if Christians live in the church as 
divided Christians? Worship becomes idolatry. We are no longer express- 
ing faith in the living and present Christ; we are worshipping a god made 
in the image of our segregationist ideology. This situation of idolatry 
not only concerns the structures of the church but puts into question the 
very foundation of the Christian faith. When Christians manifest the 
divisions of the church in their daily lives then a new reformation 
is needed. 


. 
To speak of reformation today means to redefine the marks of the unity 
of the church in terms which speak to the actual situation; to have the 
courage to question a pseudo-unity which has become a lie; to ask ourselves 
the following questions: What are we celebrating? What god are we 
worshipping? What does celebrating and worshipping together mean? 


Reformation means today not to fear a reformulation of our faith in 
words different from those in the texts of the confessions of faith 
coming to us from the church which has experienced faith before us; it means 
concern for a greater authenticity and for faithfulness to the gospel as 
God challenges us in and through concrete situations. 


Starting from there, it is important to note from the address of 
Dr. Buthelezi what confession of faith is and what it is not. 


(a) The church cannot enclose the faith within confessions of faith 
formilated once and for all; but it remains the church to the 
extent that it manifests its faith by being open to the challenge 
which is always new because always incarnate in the word of God. 


(b) A confession of faith is the expression, at a certain time and 
with regard to concrete situations, of the limits within which it 
is possible to live out the unity of the church in faithfulness to 
the gospel. 


In practice this means not enclosing God within any kind of ideology 
or system, and not enclosing people in situations of oppression. These 
can appear at the level of confessions which divide the believers 
amongst themselves, of generation conflicts, of different contexts 
(urban situations being very different from rural situations), of 
differences in insights between large churches and minority churches. 


Sharing in the faith means reflecting on all these questions, and 
we mist reflect on them here during this Assembly. Whenthese questions 
are no longer taken seriously in the church then the church is manifest- 
ing only mock unity; it has become a system where true encounter is 
no longer possible. Then we must undertake deep reflection on what 
unity in Christ is, and have the courage to draw all the consequences. 
Only then will the church be credible. Only then will the gospel be 
recognized as a unifying force in the church. Only then will the church 
truly manifest human relationship with God and with other people. 
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The expression "ecumenical theology" used in Dr. Buthelezi's text 
covers this reality. The unity of the church is not expressed in relation 
to a situation of the past; it is lived from day to day with faithfulness 
to the gospel as the only point of reference. 


I should like to point out here what for me expresses the "dynamic" 
sense of recte in Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession. The church 
cannot look for security in a system, in turning in on itself, in good 
conscience, in good formulae, in rites. On the contrary it lives and 
seeks its unity in the assurance that nothing can separate us from the 
love of Christ and because of that it is possible to take risks. 


That is what allows us to commit ourselves to the struggle of the 
faith. This second point in the address of Dr. Buthelezi appears as 
the faith involved with the situations of human beings; it is the 
struggle of believers who are committed together because they share the 
same faith. 


B. Sharing in the Struggle 


The starting definition of "the church militant" as a church which is 
actively committed to the people of God as an expression of service of 
God raises what amounts to a double affirmation which seems to me 
particularly important for the orientation of the LWF in the years to 
come. 


(1) A "Christian" commitment which is only socio-political, which 
deliberately ignores this reflection on the relationship with God as it 
is manifested together, confessed together, is not service of God. 


(2) A theological and ecumenical reflection which is manifested in a 
closed system of church structures without having the courage to become 
incarnate is not service of God. 


One or the other in exclusion rapidly becomes a system. 


Unity lived out in faith can only be manifested in the tension 
between the challenge of the gospel as the word of God and the Challenge 
of human beings in the situation. Christ himself was simultaneously the 
Lamb of God and the Jesus who chased the moneylenders from the temple with 
whips. The church is only in the struggle if it remains related to that 
Christ. 


Dr. Buthelezi refers to two areas where situations can seem like the 
negation of unity in the struggle: the areas of diaconia and mission. 
There is a danger that diaconia is practised from a neutral zone which is 
not where the struggle is going on. On the basis of this statement 
several remarks should be made: 


(1) It is not enough to "parachute" assistance from a place which is not 


the battlefield and which would be called "church". Incarnation is 
experienced on the spot. 
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(2) When human beings suffer, the church suffers, whether it wants to or 
not; when human beings are oppressed, the church is concerned by this 
oppression. Therefore it cannot intervene from an island where it 
enjoys a kind of immmity from the crisis. 


(3) When the church is only concerned for itself and what it is doing 
it is not reinforcing its credibility, On the contrary, the credibility 
of the church lies in its capacity for incarnation. 


(4) The unity of the church implies that the church cannot enjoy any kind 
of privilege: if it is the body of Christ it cannot live in a more 
favourable situation than that of its members. 


(5) If the church enjoys immunity, the oppressive powers are waiting 
to try to imprison it to prevent it from intervening in the crisis. 


Thus a wall arises between the church and the social situation, 
between worship and daily life. It is no longer a bearer of unity, but 
a power beside other powers. It is no longer a witness to Christ. It 
is no longer bearer of the gospel as a unifying force because it forgets 
that Christ came to live with and amongst sinners. "He became as vulnerable 
as those he came to save." 


Dr. Buthelezi accuses the missionary structures of a form of collusion 
and complicity with those responsible for situations of oppression. The 
example of the missionary who is sent to the third world and lives above 
the standard of living of the people to whom he is supposed to witness 
illustrates this. He only aggravates the divisions within the church 
itself. The example of the western missionary who verbally condemns 
racial segregation but hardly behaves differently from racists is a 
flagrant demonstration of a non-incarnate and therefore incredible church. 


Dr. Buthelezi speaks of a spirit of incarnation which is necessary 
for everyone who wants to be a witness to the gospel and the unity of 
the church. Any other state of mind would make the church a structure 
of oppression and division. 


In the struggle the unity of the church is experienced very concretely 
in solidarity with those who suffer and who fight. Many Christians are 
isolated from the church, which adds to their suffering. When the church 
becomes a meaningless structure other witnesses come to the fore. The 
chosen people thus found that they were rejected by God. Rejection of 
the church takes place when the church's priorities no longer correspond 
to those of God, and when the church, too preoccupied with its own 
interests, no longer perceives the reality. 


Nevertheless, God's kingdom advances and the road leads to victory. 
We are here in the realm of "assurance" and not in the realm of optimism. 
Victory is often counteracted and delayed; this is due to a lack of 
courage on the part of the militant church. 
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This is particularly true when the church confuses the advance of 
God's kingdom with its own triumphalism. The church experiences victory 
when it lives in total service. Victory naturally goes through incarna- 
tion. It means passing from death to life - it is a witness to the power 
of life over death. It "is" means that the resurrection is not only the 
hope for life beyond death, but that because of the resurrection everything 
is possible now. 


Dr. Buthelezi finishes his address with the text of 1 John 5:4: 
"This is the victory that overcomes the world, our faith". It is not faith 
in the church, not faith in humankind, but faith in the Son of God who 
alone is the basis of the church and gives to human beings the possibility 
of becoming one community in Jesus Christ. 


SEMINAR II REPORT 
A. Sharing in the Faith 


"The basic unit of the church is the worshipping community. It thus 
follows that the unity of the church as a social phenomenon in a given 
place or country is a natural outgrowth of the experience of oneness 
during the worship service" (Buthelezi). If persons reject common worship, 
do they really hold a common faith? Such a situation calls for "a new 
church realignment in which those who truly want to belong together will 
... be helped to belong together" (Buthelezi). 


The written response noted (a) that one way to respond to the basic 
fear which lies behind the refusal of common worship would be to seek to 
spread community rather than restricting it (Brakemeier) and (b) that 
efforts to reformulate the faith need to guard against "enclosing God 
in any kind of ideology or system" and against "enclosing people in 
Situations of oppression" (Ostertag). 


Much of the ensuing discussion grappled with these tensions between 
unity and identity; between wider and narrower definitions of the church. 


"What happens in worship tells us a lot about the type of a god 
people worship. A worship service which by deliberate design excludes 
Some people on grounds of race and political creed may very well be a 
cult of a divisive god who is alien to God the Father of Jesus Christ" 
(Buthelezi). 


1. The Marks of the Church 


The question of unity/diversity and true worship/ideology leads 
naturally to the search for criteria - the "marks" of the church. On 
what basis do we recognize the true church? One answer is, of course, 
that we will never know the exact boundaries of the church. It is 
hidden, known only to God. Yet the church has visible characteristics. 
What are these "marks"? 
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Church tradition knows of several ways to point to Christ as the 
founder and to the ongoing work of the Holy Spirit as constitutive of 
the church. "Where Christ is, there is the Church." CA VII mentions word 
and sacraments as the basic marks of the church: "One gospel ... 
preached in conformity with a pure understanding of it and ... the 
sacraments ... administered in accordance with the divine word". These 
more formal marks become real, however, only where there is disciple- 
ship in love, obedience, community, gifts of the Spirit, solidarity with 
the oppressed. "Now, wherever you hear or see this word preached, 
believed, professed and lived, do not doubt that the true ecclesia sancta 
catholica, 'a Christian, holy people' must be there" (Luther, W.A. 50, 
629, 28). 


Christ, the Son of God, cannot be separated from the Holy Spirit 
and likewise is it not possible to separate word and sacraments as the 
institutions of Christ from the gifts of the Spirit to the Christian 
community. The marks of the church are interrelated and belong together. 
Concrete situations may, however, evoke one or another of the marks as 
specifically significant at a given time. 


2. Worship in Daily Life 


This inclusive and interrelated understanding of the marks of the 
Church is reflected in an inclusive understanding of worship. Worship 
comprises listening to the word of God, sharing the sacraments, experienc- 
ing the joy of community, and living out the will of God in daily service. 


B. Sharing in the Struggle 
1. Suffering as a Mark of the Church 


Enduring in suffering deserves special attention as a mark of the 
church. "'... the holy Christian people are externally recognized by the 
holy possession of the sacred cross" (Luther, W.A. 50:641 1.35f). Can 
the church really be true to its calling without suffering or sharing in 
the suffering of others? The church must be as vulnerable as the people 
it seeks to serve (Buthelezi). This suffering is not merely bearing evil, 
but is the result of combatting it. We are able to endure, because we 
know that "the essential message of Easter is the victory of life over 
death ... We have no promise of success in all the battles, but of 
victory at the end of the struggle" (Buthelezi). 


2. The Church - Salt of Society or its Mirror 


The church must repent, for it has often been the mirror of society 
and its power structures; it has been the cause of suffering, rather 
than the victim. Even its efforts to "help the victims" are sometimes 
based on a favoured "niche of immunity within the structures of 
oppression" (Buthelezi). To be self-critically involved, the churches must 
develop structures and provide resources which allow creative minorities 
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to participate fully in the struggle of the church of Christ, to speak out 
and to live up to the good will of God for the whole of his creation in 
society. 


How does the church retain its identity, its special mission, when it 
joins the cause of the oppressed? This solidarity can lead to a new 
captivity, just as the move from folk churches to free or minority 
churches did not dissolve the cultural and social role expectation that 
influenced church life. At what point does the struggle against oppression 
become itself oppressive? (Ostertag) 


"Identification", however, does not need to sacrifice identity. The 
church can maintain a prophetic role, standing in critical solidarity 
with movements of liberation. It was reported that studies of the 
churches' encounter with Marxism have led to the hypothesis that, (a) 
Churches which were critical of an unjust regime before a revolution 
tended to maintain an independent attitude in critical solidarity 
afterwards as well; and that (b) churches tied closely to oppressive 
governments tend to form close ties with the new government after the 
Crisis has passed (cf. "Theological Reflection on the Encounter of 
the Church with Marxism in Various Cultural Contexts", the report of 
a workshop in Aarhus, 1977, LWF/Department of Studies, especially para. 
4.1 ff, "Types of Encounter"). One way to regain critical solidarity 
is to identify with people, but to remain critical of structure 
(Buthelezi). 


3. The Healing and Caring Community 


There is another sort of suffering which cannot be eradicated hut 
must be endured. This is the suffering of the sick, the dying, and the 
bereaved. The technically developed countries are both blessed and 
cursed with advanced medical procedures. Although these treatments can 
save the life and alleviate the suffering of many people, the same 
treatments also prolong dying while prolonging life, sometimes dehumanize 
patients and their families and make the situation of "incurable" persons 
even more isolated. Medical knowledge, like economic power, should be 
distributed more justly, but before we spread this medical wealth too 
widely, we also need to develop an ethic commensurate with its problems. 
The formulation of such an ethic would occur within a church which lives 
as a healing and caring community. 


C. One Community in the Holy Spirit 


1. Unity for Witness 


What is the relation between a new community sharing a common worship 
and struggle and the search for visible unity among Christian denominations ? 
In some partsof Christendom, a consensus statement (on specific, basic 
issues) may be needed in order to define new limits within which it is 
possible to live out the unity of the church in faithfulness to the 
gospel. This process would be similar to the "state of confession" 
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recognized by the Reformers as necessary when an issue that might be a 
matter of indifference in earlier circumstances becomes crucial to the 
survival of Christian witness. These theologically significant 
factors, sometimes called "non-theological", in effect have at times 
become rallying points for regrouping among Christians. How far are 
Lutherans willing to risk their own confessional identity in the search 
for greater unity? What do they have to contribute from their own 
heritage and identity to the common witness? 


2. Roman Catholic Recognition of the Augsburg Confession? 


The seminar heard a report from Dr. Schütte of the Secretariat for 
Promoting Christian Unity of the Vatican, as follows: 


I am grateful that as a Catholic observer I have the opportunity 
of making a few remarks concerning the question of the recognition 
of the Confessio Augustana. 


The Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Federation has recom- 
mended that: "The Lutheran churches should manifest their openness 
to and their interest in the discussions on the Roman Catholic side 
which revolve around the possibility of reception of the Confessio 
Augustana as a legitimate expression of Christian truth" (1976 
Executive Committee Minutes, Exhibit 11.1.10). 


What is meant by this? 


The recommendation in concrete terms is "reconciled diversity" 
(of the relation between "reconciled diversity" and "conciliar 
fellowship", cf. Recommendations A.1.a.). 


Catholic theologians, in particular Cardinal J. Ratzinger, have con- 
sidered the possibility of the Roman Catholic Church recognizing the 
Confessio Augustana, the basic creed in the Lutheran World Federation, 
as catholic. The recognition of the whole Confessio Augustana 

(i.e. not only Articles 1-2) as a possible expression of the 
Christian faith would imply that the Lutheran churches (which confess 
the Confessio Augustana) would be recognized on the Catholic side 
as true churches of Jesus Christ. In such a case, Lutheran and 
Catholic churches would no longer be separate but would become 

sister churches. 


Lutheran and Catholic churches would remain independent churches with 
their own particular features, their own theology, spirituality and 
their own administration. Yet these partners, while remaining 
different, would recognize each other unconditionally as legitimate 
churches within the one Church of Christ. They could celebrate the 
Eucharist (Holy Communion) together and the ministers of the one church 
could exercise their functions in the other church as well. 
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Such a proposal concerning the recognition on the Catholic side of 
the Confessio Augustana raises serious questions and problems for 
both sides. Lutheran and Catholic theologians have already expressed 
the beginning of an answer that gives rise to hopes. A book on this 
is to appear in August 1977 (H. Meyer/H. Schiitte, Katholische Aner- 
kennung der Confessio Augustana? Frankfurt, Lembeck, Knecht-Verlag) . 


Martin Luther did not want a division, but the reform of the One 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church on the basis of the truth of 
the gospel and of the freedom for which Christ has set us free. May 
God forgive us all the guilt which we have heaped upon ourselves in 
almost 450 years of wretched separation. May God's Holy Spirit lead 
us to unity in truth, freedom and love. Then we could approach 

the problems of the world together and give a credible witness to 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all. 


Because of limited time, only the following comments were made: 


Any reaction from Lutherans should have to remember that other 
differences have arisen between Lutherans and Roman Catholics in the 
centuries since 1530. Would the concept of "reconciled diversity" be 
helpful to our ecumenical efforts in the coming years? 


Two practical warnings on the general question of ecumenical activity 
were sounded. First, we dare not let ecumenical efforts become the 
specialty of a few experts; a cross-section of our church must be 
involved. Second, we must remember that unity can sometimes be falsely 
based on dependence of one church upon another, rather than on true 
community or partnership. 


3. The Relations between the Unity for Witness and Interconfessional 
Dialogue 


In the discussions it became clear that two ecumenical approaches were 
being used without relating them to one another. The one is concerned 
with the actual witness of the church in a given situation. How to 
be the church is the crucial question. What kind of unity is required to 
answer this question? The other is concerned with the diversity of 
traditions and how to reconcile them. 


It is not right to play one approach against the other or leave them 
unrelated. It must be clearly stated that all efforts to bring unity 
between the confessions should serve the witness of the church in 
concrete situations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BY ISSUE GROUPS 
It is recommended: 


That the LWF (Study Commission and Strasbourg Institute) give 
high priority in the coming years to the following issues: 


a. the concepts of "conciliar fellowship" and "reconciled diversity"; 


(i) it is recommended that the Assembly endorse the general lines 
of the paragraphs 153-155, 157 of the report on the Inter- 
relations Working Group to the Executive Committee; 


(ii) that a response be prepared to the Section II report of the 
WCC Fifth Assembly in Nairobi on "What Unity Requires"; 


b. the possible recognition of the Augsburg Confession by the Roman 
Catholic Church (para. 247 of the Interrelations Report). In this 
connection the following questions should be taken into account: 


(i) What does recognition of the Confessio Augustana by the 
Roman Catholic Church mean and how can it be achieved? 


(ii) Does that recognition relate to all articles of the 
Confessio Augustana or only articles 1-21? 


(iii) Can the Lutheran churches reach a common understanding of the 
Confessio Augustana, and what does this common understanding 
mean? 


(iv) What are the pastoral, ecclesial and ecumenical implications 
of such recognition for the LWF and its member churches? 


(v) What are the implications of the model of "reconciled 
diversity" with the Catholic Church for the unity with other 
churches (e.g., in relation to the Leuenberg Concord)? 


That, in order to facilitate the reception of the dialogue results in 
the churches, there should be much more interpretation to the general 
membership of the churches. This interpretation should 


a. explain the meaning and possible consequences of the agreements 
achieved, and 


b. explain the way in which it was possible to see past dividing 
issues as no longer divisive. The LWF should assist churches 
in this task. 


There should also be a mutual interrelation and interaction among 
three levels: 

a. the theological experts in dialogue 

b. the decision-making bodies of the churches 

C. the people on the parish level 


Only if these influence one another will a reception of the results 
of the dialogue be encouraged and demanded. 
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That Lutheran churches in Asia, Africa, and Latin America should be 
asked to define the problems which divide them from each other and 
from other confessions, in order that these problems may be taken up 
in dialogue. 


That lutheran churches should, in situations where already a certain 
amount of fellowship exists and the results of the dialogues are 
received in some form, come to official decisions concerning closer 
fellowship. Steps on this way could, e.g.,exist in forms of 
eucharistic hospitality. 


That the main background document for further discussion on ecumenical 
matters during the Assembly should be the Report of the "Interrelations 
Working Group" to the Executive Committee. 


That the Commission on Studies examine ways in which Christian and especially 
Lutheran theology can help the church as a caring and healing community 

to address the new situation in medical technology (see Seminar II 

Report, B.3) through a rethinking, e.g., of medical ethics and of 

funeral rites. 


That in order to be self-critically involved, the churches be urged to 
develop structures and provide resources which allow creative 
minorities to participate fully in the struggle of the church of 
Christ, to speak out and live up to the good will of God for the 
whole of his creation. 


That a study of the concept and situation of the ministry in the 
Lutheran churches be carried out. This should include both doctrinal 
studies and studies in present day practices and problems. Starting 
from the New Testament concept of ministry, it should clarify the 
relationship between the priesthood of all believers and the ordained 
ministry. 


That a study be made in order to get material for guidelines as to 
how the churches should deal with the problem of polygamy. 


That the LWF consider seriously the relation between family patterns 
and the economic structures of society. 


That the LWF Stuly Commission give priority to a study of Christian 
anthropology and its consequences for church counselling and educa- 
tional practice. 


That a "new reformation" take place in our worship, so that it will be 
open and accessible to everyone, including the very old and very 
young, the poor and the very rich, the handicapped, the retarded, and 
the gifted. Some specific emphases should be the meaning of baptism, 
communion of children, women in office, a note of celebration in 
sermons, relevance in word and action, and an end to racial exclusive- 
ness. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE FLOOR 


It is recommended: 


‘That churches in the north take steps to eliminate in the policies of 
their mission boards any practices that may or may seem to give 
privileged status to their missionaries who work in those third 
world countries that practise discrimination on the basis of race 

and colour, This may particularly be the case in those countries 
where the principle of equal pay for equal work is not followed for 
ideological reasons. 


That Seminar II express its great interest in the initiatives being 
presently taken regarding the possible recognition by the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Confessio Augustana as a catholic expression 
of the Christian faith. We welcome this development as a promising 
ecumenical endeavour and we recommend that the LWF participate 
actively in the discussion on the premises and the consequences of 
such a recognition. 


As we approach the 450th anniversary of the Confessio Augustana we 
as Lutherans are ourselves challenged anew by the words of the 
Confessio Augustana that there is "nothing in it which differs 
from the teaching of the universal church end the church fathers". 
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Seminar III 


IN CHRIST - RESPONSIBLE CARE FOR CREATION 


William H. Lazareth 


Before I begin this lecture, may I please offer a brief word of 
explanation. This is the first anniversary of the Soweto uprising. 
The Tanzania Daily News recalls the tragedy for us: "One year ago, the 
racist police of John Vorster gunned down - in cold blood - innocent and 
defenceless children at Soweto. The unsuspecting youngsters were slain 
by the fascist armed men while peacefully demonstrating against the 
forced use of Afrikaans in school teaching. Today all progressive human 
beings are paying tribute to these children who died as martyrs in the 
cause of freedom and dignity." 


Some foreign Lutherans at this Assembly have been stunned by the 
African Lutheran response, "Uhuru war gets church backing", screams the 
headline in the same newspaper. Bishop Sebastian Kolowa is quoted as 
saying that, although the church as an institution is not supposed to go 
into warfare, it fully supports the liberation struggle in southern 
Africa because it is defending the basic rights hitherto denied to the 
majority. Bishop Josiah Kibira said that once violence had been declared, 
the only choice open was to meet it with violence. "If I were confronted 
with a gun, I would not face the assailant with a Bible," he emphasized. 


These characteristically "un-Lutheran" statements being made by our 
hosts pose a challenge to the rest of us here as their guests. This is 
especially true for those of us gathered in Seminar III, called to deal 
with the theme, "In Christ - Responsible Care for Creation". Offered 
the privilege of this orientation lecture, it would be especially 
cowardly of me to try to hide behind the dated words of an earlier 
mimeographed study and bask in the security of non-commitment. Consequently, 
with your permission, I will radically abbreviate my prepared material and 
terminate it at an appropriate place. Then we might face directly the 
crucial issues posed by the anniversary of Soweto Day for our seminar. 
Just what is the role of the church as an advocate of social and political 
justice - through revelation, liberation and revolution? *) 


*) Paragraphs 4 - 39 which follow here are from the originally 
prepared text. 
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(4) In the Lord's Prayer, we petition that "Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven". In the Apostles' Creed, we affirm 
our trust in "God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth". In 
the Small Catechism, we acknowledge our personal and contemporary respon- 
sibilities inherent in these confessions: "I believe that God has made me, 
together with all creatures ... that he richly and daily provides me 
with all that I need for this body and life ... for all of which I am in 
duty bound to thank, praise, serve and obey him". It is in faithful 
conformity with these traditional affirmations of faith that this 
Assembly now analyses our "responsible care for creation" as an integral 
expression of life together "In Christ - A New Community". 


(5) The purpose of this address is to build an evangelical bridge between 
our Bible study groups and our ethical issue groups. We want to clarify 
the dynamic connection between Paul's Epistle to the Romans and such 
current, political and economic issues as human rights, racism, global 
stewardship and nuclear power. Our thesis is that Paul's eschatological 
interpretation of the opening chapters of Genesis - which his message 
both judges and fulfils -helps to illumine the later ethical chapters of 
Romans (12-16), every bit as much as its earlier doctrinal chapters (1-11). 


(6) Paul proclaims the good news that Christians who seek to "discern the 
will of God" for their "spiritual worship/reasonable service" (Rom. 12:2) 
have been graciously incorporated by baptism into the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ (Rom. 6:4-6). The same Jesus of Nazareth who fulfilled 
the office of the Christ is also declared to be the final Adam, who faith- 
fully and lovingly obeyed the will of God disobeyed by the sinful first 
Adam (Rom. 5:12-21). 


(7) It follows that Christians cannot be "little Christs" (Luther) without 
also being "little Adams" in our own responsible care for (both human and 
non-human) creation. (Cf. further development of these themes in the 
author's Word for the World, Book 3, London, Bible Reading Fellowship, 
1971, and Man: In Whose Image, Philadelphia, Fortress, 1961, "Little 
Adams", Genesis 1-3.) 


(8) The Bible declares that we are all created in the image of God. In 
and through Adam that image has been corrupted; in and through Christ 
that same image is being re-created. This no person can truly know him- 
self until he first comes to know the God whose holy and loving nature 
he is to reflect. That is why Jesus is so significant for human life. 
As the Saviour, he reveals God's true divinity; as the final Adam, he 
also discloses our true humanity. Only through the "mind of Christ" can 
we hope to regain our ethical/ecological identity as responsible images 
of God. 


(9) Coming forth from the hand of the Creator, we are to conform to the 
divine pattern for responsible and relational personhood: "'So God 
created man in his own image ... male and female he created them ... 

And God said to them, 'Be fruitful and mltiply; and fill the earth and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds 
of the air and over every living thing that moves upon the earth'" 
(Genesis 1:27-28). As God exercised this dominion over human creation, 
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so persons are to exercise God-like "dominion" (responsible care) for 
non-human creation. In short, persons in God's image are to live fully 
interrelated lives as faithful children of God, loving human beings in 
history, and responsible stewards of nature. Liberated by Christ 

from the forces of evil, Christians are called to "find themselves by 
losing themselves" in a lifestyle blessed by worship, fellowship and 
stewardship. 


Created in God's image, we are to love people and use things, but as 
followers of the first Adam we are inclined to love things and use people. 
The original sin of Adam is described biblically in terms of our distrust- 
ing misuse of the earth's fruit: "You have eaten of the tree of which 
I commanded you 'You shall not eat of it,'" (Genesis 3:17). Wealth, 
power, and prestige - what the Bible calls "unrighteous mammon" - 
intoxicate us to the point where we treat our neighbour as an "it" and 
not as a "thou". 


Especially in our industrialized cities today, the economic competition 
serves to intensify our loss of ethical/ecological identity. Creatures 
"crowned by God with glory and honour" can be handled thoughtlessly as 
"hired hands" or as part of the "general, faceless public". They can be 
used, abused, manipulated and exploited. When living souls are reduced 
to lifeless statistics in columns of debits and credits, there are few 
standards left by which to condemn those who aim to profit by robbing 
persons of their dignity and worth. We have become increasingly insensi- 
tive to the dangers of avarice, the temptations of success, and the 
weakening of those objective standards of social justice which constitute 
the moral backbone of a civilized society. 


When applied to economic life, this suggests that Christians need to 
put teeth into the biblical views of vocation and stewardship. For by 
calling us into a new life of discipleship, Christ provides us with 
responsibilities as well as salvation. Looking through the eyes of faith, 
our view of our work and world is different from those of our non-Christian 
neighbours. 


In the first place, we confess God to be the sovereign Creator and 
Lord of life. Deeply imbedded in the people of God is the conviction 
that "the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, the world and 
those who dwell therein" (Psalm 24:1). Out of nothing he has created 
everything by the mighty power of his word. God is the world's only 
absolute owner; all that is, is his. While no particular economic 
system is divinely ordained, all such human arrangements are still 
subject to God's holy law. 


The corollary of this is the belief that we have been entrusted with 
the responsibility of utilizing the manifold gifts of creation in obedience 
to God's will. ''The Lord God took the man and put him in the Garden of 
Eden to till it and keep it" (Genesis 2:15). People are portrayed in the 
Bible as responsible "stewards" of God. We are accountable to our Master 
for the ways we use, abuse, or neglect to use the gifts loaned by God 
forourneighbours' well-being. This means that God's caretakers must seek 
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to influence the responsible development of economic life so that its 
institutions, policies, and practices support the general welfare of 
persons created in God's holy and loving image. 


Along with contributing to the life and work of the church, we are 
also constrained by the love of Christ to support whatever forms of 
economic justice are needed in our day. These needs change radically 
from age to age. We may no longer think of stewardship solely in the 
remedial forms of charity handouts and relief aid. In isolated crises, 
of course, these person-to-person contributions are still important and 
necessary. But the really crucial problems of our economy have rapidly 
become impersonal in nature and international in scope. To prevent 
further economic injustice and suffering, we must also advocate systemic 
Change in the root causes of oppression caused by massive industrial 
power structures. 


It will obviously take a lot of courage and hard thinking to recast 
the biblical requirements of global stewardship to meet the many new 
challenges in equitable ways. Yet one thing is certain, "Upon your 
walls, O Jerusalem, I have set watchmen; all the day and all the night 
they shall never be silent" (Isaiah 62:6). If our stewardship of God 
truly encompasses the responsible use of our time, talents, and possessions, 
then our tax policies, conservation rules, multinational corporation 
regulations, farm subsidies, and labour laws will all be under constant 
Scrutiny by Christian citizens in terms of the demands of the universal 
law of God. 


Such a Christ-centred reading of the Scriptures will inspire contem- 
porary "little Adams" toward greater efforts in behalf of the suffering 
and impoverished peoples of the world. The great chasm in wealth between 
the earth's developed and developing countries cries out for more just 
and equitable distribution of economic and industrial resources. It is 
in this conviction that we turn now to fathom some of the depths of 
Pauline theology and ethics to empower and to enable our own responsible 
care for creation. 


Adam and Christ (Rom. 5:12-21) 


"Then as one man's trespass led to condemnation for all men, so 
one man's act of righteousness leads to acquittal and life for all 
men" (Rom. 5:18). In one of the most profound passages of the New 
Testament, Paul encompasses all of human history by contrasting two 
opposing aeons represented by Adam and Christ. Adam heads the old 
aeon of death and sin; Christ heads the new aeon of life and righteousness. 
As he summarized it again to the Christians at Corinth: "For as by a man 
came death, by a man has come also the resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive" (1 Cor. 15: 
21-22). 
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(19) Three theological convictions undergird Paul's position here. First, 
God's mighty act in Christ has cosmic significance. The cross and resur- 
rection inaugurate a whole new aeon for humanity. Second, man's life is 
linked inseparably with the lives of her/his fellow persons in corporate 
solidarity. Through birth all of God's sinful creatures are united 
"in Adam"; through rebirth his righteous saints are united "in Christ". 
Third, sin and death are interrelated enemies of God. Persons die because 
persons sin; both are constitutive of the old aeon in Adam to be over- 
come by the new aeon in Christ. 


(20) Christians who do not accept the literal historicity of the first 
Adam can still appreciate the significance of designating Christ as the 
last Adam. Paul is lauding the personal and direct intervention of God 
in history to offer mankind a fresh start, a new beginning, a second 
chance. Adam depicts humanity as it is - in sin, law, trespass, judgement, 
and death. Christ represents humanity as it was meant to be - in righteous- 
ness, grace, freedom, love and life. True human as well as true God, 
Jesus Christ has come so that "grace might also reign through righteous- 
ness to eternal life" (Rom. 5:21). 


(21) Later in this epistle, Paul also develops the paradoxical tension 
between the present and future dimensions of the Christian hope. On the 
cosmic level, the new aeon in Christ (the kingdom of God) is already 
inaugurated but not yet fully consummated. It has already intersected 
the old aeon in Adam but not yet replaced it. In like fashion, on the 
human level, Christians are at once righteous and sinful, already 
justified but not yet fully sanctified. They are simultaneously sinful 
Creatures in the old aeon of Adam and redeemed saints in the new aeon of 
Christ. 


Hope for Glory (Rom. 8:18-39) 


(22) "I consider that the sufferings of this present time are not worth 
comparing with the glory that is to be revealed to us" (Rom. 8:18). 
Paul offers a realistic appraisal of the sufferings involved in the 
present aeon, as well as an affirmation of hope in the glorious fulfil- 
ment of God's will in the aeon to come. It is that hopeful realism which 
is the hallmark of mature Christians. Transcending the human alternatives 
of pessimism and optimism, Christians view both the depths of sin 
and the heights of grace in hopeful anticipation of the glory of God. 


(23) The sufferings of the present are characterized by a threefold 
"groaning". First there is the groaning of creation. Paul recalls that 
the ground was cursed by God because of the unrighteousness of Adam 
(Genesis 3:17). There is a witness here to the oneness of creation, the 
mysterious interaction between the realms of nature and history. The 
world of nature is also subject to decay and death. The apostle 
pictures it "in travail", anticipating its liberation in Christ and 
cosmic transformation into the long-awaited "new heavens and a new earth 
in which righteousness dwells" (2 Peter 3:13). 


(24) There is also the groaning of Christians. Paul develops the 
"already - not yet" tension of Christian existence in which we have only 
the "first fruits of the Spirit" (Rom. 8:23). We are already heirs 
with Christ, but in the present we have received only a down-payment of 
the riches of God's bounty. The saints of God are not yet sinless and 
beyond suffering and death. Only by hope do we anticipate our full 
redemption. 


(25) Finally there is the groaning of the Spirit. In a profound insight 
into the nature of prayer, Paul declares that God's Spirit intercedes for 
imperfect Christians who are both unable and unwilling to pray with Jesus, 
"Not my will, but Thine be done". Incapable of distinguishing clearly 
between our sinful wants and our true needs, Christians need the indwelling 
guidance of God's Spirit to learn how to pray according to God's will. 


(26) Yet Paul's final word is a cry of hope in the ultimate outcome of 
God's venture with humanity. The cross of Christ shows that "God is for 
us" (Rom. 8:31). Nothing, therefore, can finally separate us from God's 
love in Christ. Indeed, nothing short of cosmic reconciliation will 
satisfy the universal Lord of life. 


A Living Sacrifice (Rom. 12:1-2) 


(27) "I appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God ... 
be transformed by the renewal of your mind." After eleven chapters fo- 
cussed on the theological bases of the Christian faith, Paul devotes the 
remainder of his epistle to the ethical dimensions of the Christian 
life. Paul's ethical appeal is based on a crucial "therefore": God 
first loved us, therefore we may love one another. 


(28) There is a distinctive shape and style in Christian ethics. First 
is the divine action, then the human response. First God changes our 
Character, then he helps to change our conduct. First Christ acts for us 
(justification), then the Holy Spirit works in and through us (sanctifica- 
tion). In short, first are the religious roots ("the just shall live 
by faith"), then the ethical fruits ("by faith the just shall live"). 
All this Paul summarizes in his evangelical ethic of "faith active in 
love" (Gal. 5:6). 


(29) Paul challenges both the Jewish and Greek views of ethics when he 
exhorts the Christians in Rome to "present your bodies as a living 
Sacrifice" in "spiritual worship" to God (Rom. 12:1). 


(30) On the one hand, Paul opposes the Greek separation between this 
physical world and the next spiritual one. A person's body is not to be 
Scorned in favour of his soul; it is the whole person (body and soul) 
who is called into God's present service. On the other hand, he also 
rejects the Jewish divorce between the sacred and the secular areas of 
life. In place of the sacrifice of dead animals upward to God in a 
holy temple, Paul views the Christian's body as a temple of God's Holy 
Spirit who graciously empowers living sacrifices to be directed outward to 
meet the daily needs of flesh-and-blood neighbours in human society. 
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Unity in Diversity (Rom. 12:3-21) 


"For as in one body we have many members, and all the members do 
not have the same function, so we, though many, are one body in 
Christ, and individually members one of another" (Rom. 12:4-5). 
In this passage, Paul develops the two chief characteristics of the 
Christian life. First, it is lived faithfully in the body of Christ, 
enjoying unity amid diversity with fellow Christians (Rom. 12:3-8). 
Second, it is lived lovingly in the world, sharing one's self and gifts 
with fellow human beings in grateful obedience to the God who graciously 
gave his Son for us (Rom. 12:9-21). 


Paul often described Christians as the body of Christ. In his theology 
of baptism, Paul said that Christians are actually incorporated "into" the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ (Rom. 6:4-6); he is in them and 
they are in him. This inseparable unity is well depicted in the relation 
of a head to a body, with the various members of the body corresponding 
to the different members of a congregation. To be a Christian is to be 
"jn Christ", a person whose life in both history and eternity is devoted 
to the lordship of Jesus Christ. 


The different members of Christ's body are divinely entrusted with 
à variety of gifts, talents and abilities. We are called to be wholly 
dependent on God and wholly interdependent with one another. No two 
persons are identical. As each of the parts of a body is essential for 
contributing its unique function for the well-being of the whole body, the 
same is true of each member of an assembly of Christians. It is the 
community of service, a unity in diversity, which is Paul's answer to the 
false alternatives of irresponsible individualism and impersonal 
collectivism. 


The Christian life is also expressive of love that is genuine. There- 
fore Paul speaks of agape, that distinctive kind of self-giving love which 
is determined by the righteousness of the beloved. Since that kind of 
sacrificial love is not natural to sinners, it is empowered by the 
indwelling Spirit of Christ in the hearts of regenerated Christians. 

In the ethic of Paul, agape radiates a God-pleasing glow to a Christian's 
service to others in society. 


Rulers as God's Servants (Rom. 13:1-7) 


"For rulers are not a terror to good conduct, but to bad ... he is 
the servant of God to execute his wrath on the wrongdoer" (Rom. 13:3-4). 
At various points throughout the epistle, Paul had developed the tensions 
involved in the ethical lives of Christians. God's beloved are "called 
to be saints", but they are not yet sinless. Having already been 
"declared righteous", theyare not yet fully "made righteous". While they 
will live "in the flesh", Christians are no longer to live "after the 
flesh". While they are still "in the world", they are no longer to live 
as "of the world". 
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Therefore, at the outset of the concluding ethical section of this 
epistle, Paul contrasts two forms of life for Christian guidance, be 
not "conformed" to the old aeon in Adam, but rather be "transformed" to the 
new aeon in Christ (Rom. 12:2). Christians have always found it extremely 
difficult to distinguish these two aeons without falsely separating or 
identifying them. 


Maintaining the tension between Christian discipleship and political 
citizenship has been especially difficult. Some Christians have betrayed 
the uniqueness of God's redemptive activity and the gospel by equating the 
new aeon with their so-called "Christian" nation, "Christian" constitution, 
"Christian" political party, and "Christian" legislation. Other Christians 
have denied the universality of God's creative activity and the law by 
severing the new aeon from a "Godless" state, "crooked" politicians, 
"dirty" politics, and "swindling" regulations. 


Christian citizens should welcome and support a just state in the 
realization that "there is no authority except from Go?" (Rom. 13:1). 
This certainly does not mean the uncritical endorsement of any and every 
particular government or governor, especially when it is an unjust 
dictatorship or ruthless tyrant. Christ alone is Lord! It is rather 
"governing authority" as such, which Paul declares to be the God- 
ordained means whereby the weak and innocent are protected "by the 
Sword" against the oppression of evil men. 


Since not all sinful men are incorporated in the new aeon in Christ, 
and since sin persists even in the lives of Christian believers, just 
governments remain one of God's most effective barriers against sin in 
the old aeon of Adam. However, if and when civil rulers no longer act 
as "God's servants" for political justice and degenerate into Satan's 
"beasts" for the corporate sinfulness (Rev. 13), then courageously with 
the example of Peter and the apostles "We must obey God rather than men" 
(Acts 5:29). 


Christian Citizenship (Rom. 13:8-14) 


"Owe no one anything except to love one another; for he who loves his 
neighbour has fulfilled the law. The commaniments ... are summed up in 
this sentence, 'You shall love your neighbour as yourself'" (Rom. 13:8-9). 
At this critical point I will direct our concentrated attention to this 
notorious chapter 13. In Dar-es-Salaam 1977 we must be honest before God 
and the world. The proper interpretation and application of Romans 13 
has plagued and divided Lutherans for over 400 years 

from the official drownings of the Anabaptists in the 1530's down 

to the Nazi gas chambers for Jews in the 1930's; 

- from the religious crusades against the "infidel Turks" in the 

1520's down to "wasting Vietnamese 'gooks'" in the 1960's; 

- and from the uprising of the peasants' rebellion in 1525 down to 

the guerilia warfare responses to the Soweto massacre in 1977. 
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Lutherans throughout the world ask, "LWF, quo vadis?" For this 
Lutheran personally the words of Mr. Krusche, our Bible Study leader, 
have proven decisive. In his penetrating analysis of Romans 2, he has 
confronted us with Paul's demand for repentance as a self-critical church. 
That is wholly consistent with Luther's opening word in the first of his 
95 Theses: "The whole life of a Christian is one of repentance." 


If, in the light of Romans 13, I am asked to recommend a clear word 
from Dar-es-Salaam to our suffering sisters and brothers everywhere, 
especially in Africa, I respectfully suggest a triple confession of 
corporate guilt: "We Lutherans have not witnessed clearly enough, 
either in word or in deed, about revelation, liberation, and revolution." 


First, regarding revelation: Lutherans confess in faith the revelation 
of the whole word of God. Yet in daily life we have too often over- 
emphasized the church's proclamation of God's gospel for heavenly salva- 
tion at the expense of its advocacy of God's law for earthly justice. 


In analysing our so-called "Lutheran identity" at this Assembly, we 
have been rightly reminded by the Report of the Strasbourg Ecumenical 
Research Institute that a distinguishing Lutheran hallmark is the capacity 
to distinguish clearly between God's law (as a demanding and judging word) 
and God's gospel (as an acquitting and renewing word). "If only the law 
is proclaimed, the result is either pride or despair. If only.the gospel 
is proclaimed, it necessarily becomes 'cheap grace'. Consequently, while 
the law and gospel must be distinguished they must never be isolated 
from each other" (Lutheran Identity, Strasbourg 1977, p. 18). 


Reformation-based Lutherans have always been concerned about "the 
true treasure of the church - the gospel of the grace and glory of God" 
sola gratia, solus Christus, sola fide, sola Scriptura). This has often 
led us to employ God's law only in its theological function (to condemn 
the sins of unrighteousness), but not to champion also its civil function 
(to prevent crimes of injustice). 


The 20th century is not the 16th century, and to follow Luther's 
theology does not always mean the mechanical imitation of his own time- 
conditioned accents. His was an age of clericalism and his chief task 
was to put the church back under God's gracious gospel. Ours is an age 
of secularism and our timely calling is to put the state and society back 
under God's universal law. Without losing luther's insistence that every 
Christian is baptized to become a priest in the church, we mst also 
challenge every baptized Christian to become a prophet in society. 


Second, regarding liberation: Lutherans confess in faith the two- 
fold rule of God as our saving Redeemer and preserving Creator. Yet in 
daily life we have too often over-emphasized our Christian freedom from 
"sin, death and the devil" at the expense of our social and political 
liberation from injustice, oppression and the violation of human rights 


and dignity. 
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The research of the Strasbourg Ecumenical Institute again reminds us 
that the so-called doctrine of the "two kingdoms" has been at best a mixed 
blessing for Lutherans. "At certain times and in specific situations, it 
has been falsely interpreted as meaning a strict separation between the 
church and the world. The consequence of this was either complete subordina- 
tion of the church to the state or a passive attitude toward the state and 
Society" (Lutheran Identity, Strasbourg 1977, p. 26). 


The best Reformation research today documents the view that a correct 
understanding of the "two kingdom" doctrine involves obedient participa- 
tion in God's activity in the world. "Through faith in the gospel, 
Christians are freed from and called to service in the world, as they 
no longer need to seek their own good. This service is rendered through 
the use of reason, through deeds of love and justice, and through suffer- 
ing in behalf of others. However, this activity in the world can lead to 
salvation as little as the gospel aims at a progressive 'Christianization' 
of the world, or a gradual establishment of the kingdom of God. Indeed, 
God is already beginning his new creation here, but he will unveil and 
complete it only at the end of time. That, however, does not release the 
church from its responsibility to stand up for true human community and 
to oppose inhuman and unjust situations" (Lutheran Identity, page 25). 


In short, Lutherans may credibly oppose a kingdom-building "liberation 
theology" only if they boldly advocate a justice-fostering liberation 
ethic. This demands our corporate acknowledgement that advocacy for 
justice is an essential part of the whole mission of the church. All 
political systems are under sin and subject to divine judgment. The church 
can never truly be above the political struggle in a posture of neutrality. 
It must be prophetically active in word and deed within political power 
struggles. It dare not thereby lose its unique identity, but it must 
not retreat from its incarnational identification. Neutrality is a 
political myth: it is simply a covert way of uncritically identifying 
with the unjust status quo. At worst it is often little more than a 
convenient way to disguise the church's own political, economic and 
institutional self-interest. 


Advocacy for justice is inherent in the proclamation of the whole 
word of God and is not merely a dispensable consequence of it. It 
witnesses to the universal sovereignty of God's law over all creation. 
He is the Lord of the nations as well as the Saviour of the church. In 
discipleship to this Lord, the church is called to offer its critical 
solidarity with all persons created in God's image who witness to those 
remnants of God's law written on their hearts by their sacrificial struggles 
for human liberation, freedom and justice in society. 


I advocate critical solidarity: "critical" because all persons are 
tempted to act as sinners even in the search for more justice, but also 
"solidarity" because the human struggles for liberation - against racism, 
sexism and economic/political oppression - are never limited to Christians 
alone and can never be won by Christians alone. We dare never be yoked 
with non-believers in the realm of redemption where divine liberation is 
a gift of God's righteousness. However, we must always be yoked with 
unbelievers in the realm of creation where human liberation is a common 
struggle for civil righteousness. 
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Third, regarding revolution: Lutherans confess that faith-activated 
love must balance the conflicting claims of reason and force in order to 
achieve more justice, freedom and peace in society. Yet, in daily life 
we have too often over-emphasized the right of citizens, as a last 
resort, to engage in a "just war" in foreign affairs, at the expense of 
our participation, as a last resort, in a "just revolution" in domestic 
affairs. 


Lutherans are not romantic idealists; they are political realists. 
Following Paul, we believe that the sword has been delegated to Caesar 
for justice. That is, in a fallen and evil world, force may be employed 
as a last resort when all reason has failed. I am emphasizing "as a 
last resort" because we sinners are capable of massive self-delusion 
in defining the intolerable limits of oppression and injustice in an 
imperfect world. Nevertheless, it is justice and freedom - not order 
and stability - which are the chief goals of the civil community. 


While Lutherans have rarely been ideological pacifists when it comes 
to engaging in what they considered to be a "just war", they have seldom 
championed the domestic equivalent of a "just revolution". Indeed, 
there has probably never been a successful armed revolution on Lutheran 
soil, while dictators have often thrived in our quietistic submission. 
We do not even now enjoy the prudential advantages of raising the 
threat of a "just revolution", whether or not we are actually able or 
willing to engage in one. 


At a time when all responsible citizens are called to act as "little 
Caesars", what prevents us from developing realistic criteria for 
revolutionary action "as a last resort" when all other attempts for 
peaceful liberation have failed? In fidelity to Articles 16 and 28 
of the Augsburg Confession, Lutherans in the 20th century can no longer 
risk the ethical schizophrenia of endorsing armed struggle against 
dictators abroad but not at home. Parallel with the issue of liberation, 
Lutherans may credibly oppose a kingdom-building "theology of revolution" 
only if they boldly advocate a justice-fostering ethic of revolution. 


Consider the situation in South Africa as one grievous case in point 
among many others. Certainly Romans 13 teaches us to respect and obey 
legitimate civil authority as part of our "responsible care of creation". 
In light of Revelation 13, however, is not the government of South Africa 
more and more losing its claim to both moral and legal authority? Does 
the institutionalized violence of the system of apartheid not "rend 
asunder" that which God himself has "joined together" among black and white 
baptized members of the same "New Community in Christ"? Are we not 
approaching a time when a united church fellowship thunders its prophetic 
"no?" to the South African government in faithful witness to God's holy 
law? 


Certainly the church as church will continue to respond only with the 
proclamation of God's word: both in judgement and in pardon in the hope 
of achieving peaceful and just reconciliation. What individual Christians 
then choose to do as citizens, however, becomes a matter of conscientious 
debate and painful struggle for more civil righteousness. 
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For the final time, I am speaking of revolution, as of warfare, as an 
activity to be engaged in by Christian citizens "in fear and trembling" 
solely when it is a last, last, last resort against the oppression of 
an illegitimate government. My prayerful hope, of course, is that,as 
conscientious Christians and churches fulfil their advocacy for human 
justice and liberation more effectively, neither revolution nor warfare 
will be necessary. 


In any case, for the sake of exploited persons everywhere, the 
churches must be in the front lines of the prophets, fighting that "justice 
roll down like waters, and righteousness like an everflowing stream" 

(Amos 5:24). *) 


Paul declares that Christian citizens, as both righteous and sinful, 
express their fidelity to God through both the church and the state. Hence, 
he incorporates the civic righteousness of responsible citizens ("you 
also pay taxes") within the Christian righteousness of reborn saints 
("love one another"). In short, Paul's social ethic subsumes political 
justice under Christian love. 


It is likewise necessary to stress the political obligations of 
Christians in our time. This action of Paul's epistle shows that love 
provides us with the motive and direction, but not the specific content, 
in Christian social ethics. First faith becomes active in personal love 
in meeting the needs of a single neighbour. Then love goes on to use 
reason and power to achieve more social justice for meeting the needs 
of many neighbours. Therefore, the biblically-exhorted "cup of cold 
water" may well take the current form of a giant hydro-electric plant 
when a whole village of neighbours live in thirst on the edge of a desert. 


It is only in this sense that Paul says that "love is the fulfilling 
of the law" (Rom. 13:10). Certainly he cannot now reverse all that he has 
been teaching about the law and suddenly make it the ethical goal of the 
Christian life. No, the law always accuses. Just as Paul can also say 
that "Christ is the end of the law" (Rom. 10:4), so he also affirms here 
that the commandments of the law have no accusing role to play where 
Christ and the love of Christ are reigning in line with the holy will of 
God. 


But who among us would dare to say this of himself? Where are those 
perfected saints who are wholly and always dominated by the love of 
Christ? Against those Christians who currently proclaim the one-sided 
message that "love alone" is the Christian's ethic, it must be countcred 
that law and the structures of law (e.g., governments) are also needed for 
all Christians whose sin is already forgiven but not yet eradicated in 
the old aeon of Adam. 


*) This is the end of the Soweto addendum 
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Character before Conduct (Rom. 14:1-12) 


"None of us lives to himself, and none of us dies to himself. If we 
live, we live to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, 
whether we live or whether we die, we are the Lord's" (Rom. 14:7-8). 

In this section, Paul addresses the Christians gathered in Rome. Two 
parties are fighting over the propriety of using certain foods and observ- 
ing certain days. So long as the integrity of faith is not involved, Paul 
admonishes mutual respect with regard to the external practices of sincere 
fellow Christians. What is essential is not foods and days, but belonging 
to the Lord together through faith. 


This issue is highly instructive of Paul's evangelical approach to the 
Christian's ethical life. There is a concrete problem: those persons 
"weak in faith" were apparently making a special problem out of observ- 
ing the sabbath and not eating meat or drinking wine. The persons "strong 
in faith" want Paul to defend Christian freedom against such pre-Christian 
customs. Paul, however, senses the legalism inherent in both positions: 
the "weak" and the "strong" alike want to receive a new apostolic law to 
justify their position. 


Paul, of course, agrees in principle with those already liberated from 
such religious externalities: "For the kingdom of God does not mean food 
and drink but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit" (Rom. 
14:17). This is in line with similar advice given in Galatians (4:10-11) 
and Colossians (2:16-17). But Paul will not legislate his conviction. 

The important thing is that human liberation in Christ should be exercised 
out of inner conviction and not outer compliance. Inmature Christians need 
to learn that being governs doing. Persons must be good before they can 
do good; they must be free before they can act freely. Character always 
determines conduct in the body of Christ. 


Love in Context (Rom. 14:13-23) 


"I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean in 
itself; but it is unclean for anyone who thinks it unclean ... For 
whatever does not proceed from faith is sin" (Rom. 14:14, 23). In his 
response to the cultic and dietary practices of Christians at Rome, 

Paul concludes with a firm reminder on the true nature of the good life. 

Christians are ever prone to resort to moralism by forgetting both God and 
neighbours and their evaluation of a certain deed or pattern of behaviour. 
Is this word "dirty"? Is that food "clean"? Is this action "Christian"? 


Paul, on the contrary, approaches ethical behaviour from the stance of 
an evangelical contextualist. By "evangelical" we mean that an action 
"proceeds from faith" (Rom 14:23). An action is sinful if it is not the 
fruit of faith in Christ, no matter how impressive or virtuous it may 
appear to the world. "Since nothing is unclean in itself" (Rom 14:14), 
an action is sinful in God's sight because it is performed by a sinner. 
Notwithstanding our moralistic prejudice in favour of a human-centred 
morality of virtues and vices, Paul continues to advocate a God-centred 
ethic of "faith working through love" (Gal. 5:6). 
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Along with being evangelical, Paul's ethic is also "contextual". By 
this we mean that a particular action may or may not be an appropriate 
expression of love with regard to the particular "one for whom Christ 
died" with whom you are then dealing (Rom. 14:15). Actions that are 
perfectly permissible in the context of strong neighbours may be entirely 
unloving if practised among weaker neighbours: "It is right not to cat 
meat or drink wine or do anything that makes your brother stumble" 

(Rom. 14:21). In short, actions cannot be practised in an individualistic 
vacuum. They must be evangelically related to God in faith and contextually 
related to concrete neighbours in love. 


It may be helpful to cite a specific demonstration of Christian freedom 
in Paul's own life. As the "apostle to the Gentiles", he was continually 
faced with the vexing problem of whether Gentile converts to Chrstianity 
ought also to become circumcised. What example should be set by Paul's 
own helpers, Timothy and Titus? Evangelically, it obviously makes no 
difference so long as persons put their trust in Christ alone. Contextually, 
however, it may depend on the attitude of the particular neighbours involved. 
When people invest circumcision with religious significance, Paul forbids 
it to Titus. Where not, Paul allows it for Timothy. 


Scriptural Encouragement (Rom. 15:13) 


"For whatever was written in former days was written for our 
instruction, that by steadfastness and by the encouragement of the 
scriptures we might have hope" (Rom. 15:4). As the validating authority 
for his ethical counsel to the Christians in Rome, Paul points consistently 
to Jesus Christ and the witness to Christ in the Scriptures. He alone 
provides the power and the pattern for authentic Christian discipleship. 


Paul urges each Christian in Rome to please not himself but his 
neighbours. Why? "For Christ did not please himself ..." (Rom. 15:3). 
They are to welcome and serve one another. Why?"Christ has welcomed 
you ... Christ became a servant" (Rom. 15:7-8). Christians are not to 
imitate the deeds of the historical Jesus, but they are to serve their 
neighbours with the mind of Christ. They are to be "transformed by the 
renewal of your mind" (Rom. 12:2). That means, as the Philippians were 
admonished, "Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ 
Jesus ... taking the form of a servant" (Phil. 2:5, 7). 


Along with his own testimony to Christ, Paul cannot praise too highly 
"the encouragement of the scriptures" (Rom. 15:4). As we have seen from 
Paul's regular citations from the Old Testament, he finds great comfort 
and support in the promises of God to the chosen people, which he believed 
were fulfilled in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

For example, in this brief passage alone, Paul quotes from the Greek 
translation of the Psalms, Deuteronomy and Isaiah to witness to the loving 
service of Christ which vindicated God's truthfulness, confirmed the 
promises made to the Jewish patriarchs, and assured the salvation of the 
Gentiles (Rom. 14:8-12). 
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Humble Boldness (Rom. 15:14-21 


"In Christ Jesus, then, I have reason to be proud of my work for 
God. For I will not venture to speak of anything except what Christ 
has wrought through me ..." (Rom. 15:17). Paul completes his epistle 
with two final chapters which outline some personal plans and extend 
some personal greetings. With tact and compassion, Paul moves easily 
from theologian and Bible interpreter to pastor and missionary. Govern- 
ing all his activities is the overpowering conviction that his apostolic 
service to God among the Gentiles is worked through him by Jesus Christ 
with the power of the Holy Spirit. 


The Christians in Rome are not scolded for the past but encouraged 
for the future. Paul ends gently and positively, saying that his teach- 
ing has simply been a reminder of what they already knew. He assures 
them that they have the goodness and the knowledge to accomplish great 
things for Christ in the future. While he acknowledges that "on some 
points I have written to you very boldly", Paul insists that this was 
necessary for the fulfilment of his apostolic responsibilities (Rom. 
15:15-16). 


To Christ alone goes all the credit and glory for Paul's work. 

He freely acknowledges that Christ works through him. as the gospel of 
Christ is preached by him (Rom. 15:18-19). Moreover, this passion for 
Christ is wholly in keeping with the will of God. Paul can interchange- 
ably speak of being given God's grace, proclaiming God's gospel, working 
for God, and being empowered by the Holy Spirit of God (Rom. 15:15-19). 
Tn no instance, however, does Paul call attention to himself other than 
as a divinely appointed instrument for the salvation of the Gentiles. 


The early Christians must have been impressed by the contrast between 
Paul's boldness as an apostle and his humility as a person. His authority 
rests wholly in his office. He writes "very boldly" of a message not his 
own, by a power not his own, and with an authority not his own. As an 
apostle set apart for divine service, Paul is convinced that the Lord 
speaks and acts through his obedient servants. 


Christian Social Action (Rom. 16) 


"Greet Prisca and Aquila ... greet my beloved Epaenetus ... greet 
Mary ... great Adronicus and Junias ... Timothy, my fellow worker 
greets you; so do Lucius and Jason and Sosipater ..." (Rom. 16:3-7, 21). 
Paul ends his epistle with personal greetings to over 25 of the Christians 
in the local congregation at Rome. Men and women, slave and free, old and 
young, rich and poor: they arc all united in Christ and the mission of 
Christ's church with all other Christians throughout the world. 


Christian unity and mission are inseparable for Paul. To be a 
Christian means to be "in Christ". What is true of Christ sets the 
pattern for what is also to be true of Christians. Just as Christ is one 
with God the Father, so we Christians are meant to be one "in Christ". 
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Unity is not merely more effective for the church; it belongs to its 
very nature. And just as Christ is sent by God the Father, so we 
Christians are sent "in Christ". Mission is likewise not merely a 
voluntary activity for the church; it is essential to its very being. 


The twentieth century has witnessed a glorious renewal of Christian 
concern for fuller manifestations of the church's unity and mission. 
These movements have been understandably disconcerting to those Christians 
who have been misled to believe that "religion is a private affair" 
and "religion and politics don't mix". That is likely true of many 
human religions, but it has nothing at all to do with biblical Christi- 
anity, as Paul has so brilliantly demonstrated. 


* God is the living Lord of all of life. To exclude the crucial realm 
of politics from Christian thought and action is not merely ecclesiastical 
apathy; it is ultimately theological heresy and ethical disobedience. 


It is for this reason that we conclude with an appeal to all Christians 
for responsible political involvement in every local congregation. It is 
true that politics will never bring anyone to salvation. But it is also 
true that political life is the God-ordained pattern for preserving life 
in peace, justice and freedom so that the saving gospel of Christ might 
be proclaimed to the ends of the earth. 


Christians: God's Prophetic Watchmen 


Often the odds seem so overwhelmingly on the side of Satan that even 
as church members we are shamefully lax in fighting for a just and 
responsible society under God. Yet the Bible describes Christians as 
salt, light, and yeast. Rather than live in our little ghettos, we are 
to flavour, illumine, and transform every unjust situation in which we 
find ourselves. The Lord of life rules us both through the laws of the 
land and through the gospel of the church. The struggle for freedom and 
justice is therefore a vital part of our total ministry under the 
"whole counsel of God". 


Some would have us believe that life can be neatly divided into 
"sacred" and "secular" areas. The strategy of the Christian would then 
be to retreat from the "secular" into the security of the "sacred". 
Christ of course teaches us just the opposite. In the words of his 
"high priestly" prayer to the Father, "I have given them thy word; 
and the world has hated them because they are not of the world, even as 
I am not of the world. I do not pray thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil one ... As thou 
didst send me into the world so I have sent them into the world" (John 
17:14-19). 


Conformed to their Lord, then, Christians are called to be "in" 
but not "of' this world. Not "of" this world, their faith lifts them 
up to God; "in" this world, their love constrains them out to serve 
the neighbour. And when there are many neighbours to serve - in associa- 
tions, unions, factories, and offices - personal love will generally 
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take the form of social justice in combatting gross inequities. Love 
and justice need each other because love without justice becomes senti- 
mental, just as justice without love becomes rigid and heartless. Love 
gives justice its ethical content while justice provides love with its 
social form. 


The Church: A Prophetic Commmity 


As a priestly community, members of a congregation serve others in 
love. At the same time, we express our prophetic responsibility by 
upholding what is right. To be "in" but not "of" the world demands that 
we balance our priestly "yes" with a prophetic "no" to all social life. 
Even as we serve society from within through personal love, we must also 
judge it from without through social justice. 


Here is a social challenge, second to none, for our churches. Provi- 
dentially located to serve as "God's watchmen", we can measure the public 
conduct of governments in cities and towns against the universal law of 
God. The state cannot be expected to rule according to the Sermon on the 
Mount, but we can insist that our governments enact and enforce just laws 
in keeping with the Decalogue. Here amidst the teeming masses of God's 
exploited children, the churches must speak out boldly as they champion 
the rights of the abused and the oppressed. This demands a keen grasp 
of both faith and facts - of the theological foundations of the church 
and the political, economic and social foundations of our modern society. 


To reactivate the social dimensions of the faith will take some real 
study to determine just how the church can speak and act in a given 
situation. As long as it is careful to avoid the pitfalls of clericalism, 
there are a host of tried and true means for the church to employ in 
pricking the conscience of the community. These include sermons on 
social issues, study groups, work camps, youth projects, and occupational 
retreats. Also effective are social action committees, faith and life 
institutes, formal resolutions in convention, public testimony and 
demonstrations, as well as critical cooperation with other civic-minded 
associations with common social goals. For many lay persons in particular, 
this will demand a painful reappraisal of their understanding of the 
relation of Christian faith to daily life. It will demonstrate what 
their weekly confession to the universal lordship of Christ really means - 
and costs. 


On the other hand, it may well be the clergy who need the refresher 
course when it comes to determining the community facts of life. Pastors 
need to be aware of what is going on within the various power structures 
of their areas. They are rightly resentful of such pagan slogans as 
"religion and business don't mix". Whole segments of our public 
life must not be treated as if they were "secular" and "profane". City 
planning, urban renewal, housing developments, industrial expansion, 
commercialization of agriculture: these are all part of the "flesh" in 
which God's word must continually take form. 
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(91) For example, if political leaders are ignorant of our programs, and 
we of theirs, both church and community are bound to suffer as the light 
is isolated from the darkness and the yeast is separated from the loaf. 
Since public officials are always realistic, they are usually far more 
willing to listen than we are to speak. To be sure, they are rightly 
impatient with utopians who know nothing of the political facts of life. 
But they do understand the language of budgets, tenaments, slums, crime, 
and delinquency, as well as drug addiction, highways, saloons, race 
riots, and population trends. As urban missionaries, like foreign 
missionaries, we must learn to speak the language of the local people. 
This ability is a necessary part of spreading Christ's message and bearing 
witness to God's kingdom. 


(92) There are many encouraging signs to indicate that the church has 
awakened and is ready to assume its full share of Christian social 
responsibility. Persons who have been created in the image of the God who 
so loved the world that he gave his Son to die for it are now being 
summoned anew to take up their cross and follow him. For the sake of 
exploited men everywhere, the church must be in the front lines of the 
prophets, fighting that "justice roll down like waters, and righteousness 
like an everflowing stream" (Amos 5:24). 


RESPONSE BY DR. S.M, BENGU 


(93) In my reaction to this paper I wish to highlight a couple of points 
which, in my view, cannot be overemphasized. 


(94) It may be necessary for us to be reminded that the confessions which 
Dr. Lazareth has referred to as being the basis of our personal and 
contemporary responsibilities do not have full meaning to some Christians 
in terms of the world situation today. There are Christians in some 
parts of the world who cannot in sincerity confess: "I believe that 
God has made me, together with all creatures - that he richly and daily 
provides me with all that I need for this body and life - for all of which 
I am duty bound to thank, praise, serve and obey him." There are 
Christians who, in their prayers, confess: "I do not believe that God 
has made me, together with all creatures - for he does not richly and 
daily provide me with all I need for this body and life. I, therefore, 
find it difficult to thank, praise, serve and obey him." The point I am 
trying to make is that these so-called "traditional affirmations" are 
à weak basis on which to analyse the varied life experience of Christians 
represented in this Assembly. In the light of the South African experience, 
for instance, black and white Christians (the official terms used to 
draw discriminatory lines between the different races in South Africa) . 
cannot join together to make these confessions without being hypocritical. 
Against the stark biblical truth that we are all created in the image of 
God stand out real life experiences which negate this truth. Owing to the 
inhuman practices of some distorted images of God, other Christians have 
not had an opportunity of experiencing God as the Creator of all life. 
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I suggest that this current state of affairs should be the concern of 
this Assembly. I go along with Dr. Lazareth's assertion that there are 
few standards’ left by which to condemn those who aim to profit by robbing 
persons of their dignity and worth. 


In spite of the fact that Dr. Lazareth's paper has given the question 
of Christian stewardship good treatment, a few analytical comments on 
how Christians see themselves as God's stewards in the present economic 
atmosphere are necessary. 


I take it that the creationist doctrine based on 1 Chronicles 29:14 
and Psalm 24:1 has wide acceptance. "The earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof" and therefore stewardship is on God's behalf - he is 
ultimately the only landlord or owner. 


There is a major difference between stewards of wealth because it is 
God's and we are acting on his behalf, on the one hand, and being stewards 
of wealth because it is ours and we are acting out of our own charity on 
the other. 


Furthermore, as Joseph Fletcher has pointed out in his essay on 
"Wealth and Taxation: The Ethics of Stewardship", God's creation - his 
material wealth - is, under the divine patrimonium of a heavenly father, 
provided for his children on earth on a familial basis, intended for all 
and not just for some. The principles of divine ownership and of social 
equity or "commonwealth" should be fundamental in the Christian world 
view. In some measure then, to give to a neighbour in need - to share 
with him - is actually giving him what is his own, for we all have an 
inalienable equity in God's patrimony. 


The sub-Christian twist in our stewardship comes when we begin to 
think of our own giving and sharing as our own mercy to the less 
fortunate instead of seeing that it is a stewardly handling of God's 
wealth to fulfil God's purposes. We are not our own stewards, being 
generous to our neighbours out of our greater wisdom and wealth; we 
are God's stewards, acting for God in the distribution of his wealth 
to his family on earth. 


Most of the critics of international aid schemes to assist develop- 
ing countries hold that the motives behind them are hardly ever altruistic. 
The motive is never based on a genuine principle of the sharing of God's 
wealth. This explains why not even one of the rich donor countries gave 
the promised one percent of its G.N.P. to the third world during the 
first development decade. The marginality of the international aid 
programme is proof that it is not yet based on the Christian sharing 
principle. 


We, as individual Christians or Christian states, ought to confess 
that our care for creation has not yet come up to the biblical ethic in 
the principles of sharing practised by the Jerusalem congregation - or 
the so-called primitive African societies. 
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To justify my provocative condemnation of some capitalist practices as 
un-Christian, may I suggest that we remind ourselves that by becoming 
material and earthly himself - since the word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us - Christ discredited all dualism between the material and the 
spiritual. No longer may our Christianity betray us into a false 
"spirituality" which regards the material goods and values of life, and 
its economic assets, as somehow inferior or morally suspect. This is in 
line with Dr. Lazareth's argument that life cannot be neatly divided 
into "sacred" and "secular". 


To wind up these remarks on Christian stewardship let us note that, 
as against commentaries which claim that Ananias and Sapphira were 
punished for their dishonesty, we hold that these two Christians were 
punished for their failure to share. Their crime was their cheating of 
the Holy Spirit - i.e.,of the community of believers and sharers which 
was the Spirit's temple. The story is not a moralistic tale about telling 
lies. George Bernard Shaw's analysis of the story in his Farfetched 
Fables is revealing: 


They let the narrative stand but taught that Ananias and Sapphira 
were executed for telling a lie and not for any economic misdemeanour. 
This view was impressed on me in my childhood. now regard it as a 
much graver lie than that of Ananias. 


Dr. Lazareth gives an indication of how God transforms the world. 
First God changes our character, then he helps to change our conduct. 
One may ask: What if God is not allowed to change our character? His 
power to transform the world through us would then be ineffective. 


Saint Paul's lesson on unity in diversity - when he speaks of the 
different members of Christ's body divinely entrusted with a variety of 
gifts and talents - should be allowed to affect families, nation 
states and the international community. The community of service is true 
Christian fellowship in action. After the misunderstanding that had 
arisen at the University Students' Christian Association Conference in 
South Africa, as a result of the refusal by white women students to 
share a bathroom with a black student, a Dutch Reformed Church pastor 
defined Christian fellowship as follows: "If an African reads his Bible 
out in the veld and I read mine in the Groot Kerk in the city, we have 
fellowship." What can the church do to furnish a commonly accepted 
practical definition of Christian fellowship? 


Reading through the Lutheran World Federation documents one concludes 
that not all Lutheran congregations and churches realize that Christian 
Citizens have to express fidelity to God through both the church and the 
state. It is, in fact, the responsibility of Christians to act as God's 
servants in the struggle for political justice. This study should 
inspire Christian involvement not only in political rhetoric but in joint 
action programmes aimed at liberating God's people. 


Some theologians who are opposed to the liberation program of the 


ecumenical movement maintain that "only obedience to the word of God 
protects us from falling prey to a politically perverted gospel". (The 
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Berlin Declaration on Ecumenism, 1974: "Freedom and Fellowship in 
Christ".) It would seem that these theologians under the guise of purging 
the gospel of politics are avoiding their responsibility to liberate 

God's creation. 


Once again I use South Africa as my point of reference. The Inter- 
denominational African Ministers Association in South Africa has this to 
say in its 1973/74 Directors' Report: 


Those who overemphasize spiritual life try to turn people into 
ghosts and those who overemphasize development by works, that is 
economic development, is all we require to try to turn people into 
corpses. 


Economic and all other means of self-help are certainly not all we 
want,but the development of the whole man. Man can neither live by 
bread alone nor by spirit alone but by both. We are aware of the 
weakness or danger of extreme pietism and extreme activism. 


There seems to be a basic difference between the theology of the 
Berlin Declaration and that of IDAMASA. This is evident even to me, a 
non-theologian. God has called us to be responsible caretakers for the 
whole man. 


SEMINAR III REPORT 
A. Procedural 


The first session of the Seminar and a part of the second session 
were devoted to hearing an amended version of the introductory address, 
which focussed particularly on Lutheran positions on revelation, libera- 
tion, and revolution, to the remarks of the reactors, and to a general 
discussion of the theological issues. 


The seminar used the time remaining in the last two sessions to 
discuss the reports of the various issüe groups and to formulate 
recommendations on some of the issues. In some instances a general 
consensus was recorded; in a number of other instances it was not 
possible to reach agreement and to accept the reports presented. 


B. Substantive 


The introductory address drew on Paul's Letter to the Romans to 
develop a broad Lutheran theological basis to connect the salvation which 
God gives in grace with the ethical responsibilities Christians have for 
the responsible care of the creation, for mutual service to one another 
and to all humankind, and for responsible participation in political 
affairs and social change. In the addendum Dr. Lazareth raised particular 
issues, which he defined as a triple confession of corporate guilt. 
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These issues were: (1) "In daily life we have too often overemphasized 

the church's proclamation of God's gospel for heavenly salvation at the 
expense of its advocacy of God's law for earthly justice." (2) "We have 
too often overemphasized our Christian freedom from 'sin, death, and the 
devil' at the expense of our social and political liberation from injustice, 
oppression and the violation of human rights and dignity." (3) "We have 
too often overemphasized the rights of citizens, as a last resort, to 
engage in a 'just war' in foreign affairs at the expense of our participa- 
tion, as a last resort, in a 'just revolution' in domestic affairs." 


The reactors addressed themselves both to the content of the entire 
keynote paper and to the issues raised in the addendum. The discussion 
which took place involved a variety of perspectives, especially with 
respect to the third point, but was limited because of the pressures 
of time. 


Human Rights 


The discussion of human rights, including questions of racial dis- 
crimination, the treatment of ethnic minorities, and the role of women, 
provided the seminar with a central focus for substantive affirmation. 
The seminar saw the various issues as belonging together, including the 
complex questions of religious freedom, the rights of refugees, exiles, 
and migrants. It affirmed both the need to support these rights and to 
refer LWF materials presented to it to the LWF and member churches for 
study. 


The question of South Africa and related situations was seen as be- 
longing in this discussion as a question of the particular application of 
the seminar's concerns. These concerns for religious liberty were dis- 
cussed both with respect to the oppression of Christian churches and 
groups and the need to uphold the rights of those who are not Christian. 


Lutheran reflections on questions of human rights are to be linked with 
the results of the Helsinki and Belgrade Conference, the UN Declaration 
on Human Rights, and other discussions on these questions. 


Peace 


The concern for peace is not to be separated from the concern for 
human rights. The unjust distribution of the goods of the earth is one 
root cause of conflict and war. The new community in the future must 
include responsibility to stand for peace, to deal with hidden conflicts, 
and to be prepared to suffer the consequences. Our common confession 
makes it possible for us to take responsibility in conflicts despite the 
different views on the issues which our member churches have. 
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Power 


The uses of power, especially political power, raised many issues. 
The seminar could not agree in full on the role of the churches as 
empirical institutions in identifying themselves with struggles for 
political liberation. Concern was expressed over the lack of adequate 
criteria for public declarations, silence, or other expressions of concern. 


Concern was expressed for the victims of the unjust use of power, both 
in the discussions of sexism and racism, and in the concerns for the home- 
less, exiles, and refugees. 


Care for the Creation 


The introductory paper affirmed the responsible care of the creation 
as a Christian obligation. The seminar found itself generally in agreement 
that questions of the care of the environment and of the uses of energy 
and nuclear power needed more concentrated attention. 


Not only as a preventive of conflict and war, but as a positive 
Christian obligation Christians must act with respect to unjust distribu- 
tion of the goods of the earth. The concern for human rights includes 
the concern for access to the basic necessities of life. 


The seminar found itself divided on the issues which abortion presents 
to the churches. The discussion revealed that member churches have 
taken very different positions, both theologically and practically on 
this question. The seminar was also aware that great differences exist 
in the context within which these churches have acted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The seminar recommends that: 


1. Introductory address 


(a) The paper of William H. Lazareth, together with the papers of the 
reactors, be transmitted to the member churches for study and dis- 
cussion as a Lutheran theological statement on the responsible care 
for the creation, concern for humankind, and ethical bases for 
political involvement. 


(b) The study and discussion of Christian social and political responsi- 
bility in the churches be related to the existing and projected 
studies of the doctrine of the Two Kingdoms in the LWF/Department 
of Studies and in the member churches which have participated in 
those studies. 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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4. 
(a) 


(b) 


Transmission of Documents 


The report of Issue Group 3 (Equality of Women and Men) and the publi- 
cation on human rights (Theological Perspectives on Human Rights) 

be passed on intact to the Assembly with the further recommendation 
that these documents be distributed to the member churches for study. 


The report of Issue Group 3 be transmitted to the LWF for considera- 
tion and action. 


Human Rights 


The Assembly affirm the three types of rights described in the LWF 
Human Rights publication (p. 12): the right to freedom and protection, 
the right to equality, and the right to participation, as a contemporary 
statement of major categories of human rights. 


The Assembly draw the attention of the member churches to the implica- 
tions these rights have for questions of discrimination in human 
Society, particularly with respect to sex, race, and age. 


The Assembly emphasize that the right of religious liberty, including 
freedom of conscience and belief, belongsto human rights (as rights 

of freedom and protection, rights of equality, and rights of participa- 
tion) and affirm these rights also for those who are not Christians. 


The LWF and its member churches join with all the ecumenical and 
political partners who will cooperate to continue to struggle for 
the improvement of conditions in the area of religious liberty. 


The LWF call upon its member churches for intercessory prayer in 
behalf of all oppressed and suffering churches and their members 
and ask its member churches to take all possible steps to contribute 
to improvement of the situations of these churches, including 
pressure for the right to communicate with Christians in other 
countries. 


The Assembly transmit the Finnish Study on "International Migration, 
Human Rights, and Lutheran Responsibility" to the LWF for considera- 
tion and action. 


Criteria for Dealing with Conflict 


The LWF develop criteria for public declarations or public silence 
in situations in which human rights are violated, in addition to 
the one criterion currently applied in the LWF, namely, to speak 
only if requested by a member church in an affected situation. 


The LWF and its member churches undertake studies of the criteria 
for the use of power, the role of law in human communities, and 
the public responsibilities of the churches. 
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(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 
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The LWF and its member churches study and develop procedures and 
instrumentalities for resolution of conflicts which may otherwise 
lead to schism within and among the churches in the LWF family. 


South Africa 


The LWF call upon its member churches to recoenize that the present 
government of South Africa has consistently violated the Lutheran 
understanding of the role of government and of law and of basic 

human rights; that the LWF and its member churches, especially those 
in southern Africa and their partner churches overseas, publicly 
support those calling for change which will ensure universal suffrage; 
and that the member churches avoid anything that could give the 
impression that the churches support racism and injustice. 


The LWF carry out the necessary studies to apply the criteria 
applied in the case of South Africa to other situations, and keep 
its member churches fully informed about the results. 


Peace 


The LWF continue its concerns for peace and human rights,.with 
particular attention to the results of the Helsinki and Belgrade 
Conferences, to the UN Declaration on Human Rights, to the Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, and to other initiatives, helping its member 
churches to participate in studies and to find effective ways for 
strengthening and undergirding human rights, specifically urging 
non-signatory governments to ratify the UN Convention on Human 
Rights. The Assembly also appeals to the forthcoming Belgrade 
Conference to find further solutions for peace, security, and human 
rights all over the world. 


The Assembly view the concerns for peace as related both to the 
struggle of human beings for their rights, particularly for fuller 
participation in structures of decision-making and for political 
independence, and to the inequitable distribution of the goods of 

the earth; recognizing that responsible care for the creation requires 
equitable sharing of all human beings in these goods. 


Root Causes of Social and Economic Injustice 


The Assembly strongly endorse the LWF study of the root causes of 
social and economic injustice in all dimensions and that the need 
for a new international economic order (as described in UN and other 
documents) be made a part of this study, and finally that the 
member churches be strongly urged to participate in these studies. 
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10. 


Homeless, Refugees, Migrants, and Exiles 


The Assembly commend the LWF for its work with the homeless, refugees, 
and exiles through the Department of World Service; 


The LWF continue its involvement in the assistance to refugees and 
exiles in behalf of its member churches; 


The Assembly recognize in an appropriate way that June 20 has been 


set apart by the Organization for African Unity for the observation 
of Africa Refugee Day. 


Environment and Global Stewardship 


The member churches be encouraged to give the important questions 
of global stewardship, limited resources, environment, energy, and 
nuclear power the theological and ethical attention they deserve. 


The LWF make provision to include the energy issue within the 
context of the concern for the root causes of social and economic 
injustice. 


These studies be carried out in consultation with other churches, 
ecumenical agencies, and the UN family. 


Abortion 


The Department of Studies undertake a study of the question of 
abortion in appropriate ways, and in this study related WCC studies 
and the ongoing interconfessional dialogue on these ethical questions 
(Reformed, Roman Catholic, Lutheran) be taken into account. 


Note: "LWF" includes all units of the LWF. "Member churches" includes, 
where appropriate, congregations and institutions of the churches. 
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APPENDIX I TO SEMINAR III REPORT 


EQUALITY OF WOMEN AND MEN 


Report of Issue Group III.3 


The word of God states clearly: 


that God created human beings both male and female into the divine 
image’ (Gen. 1:27); 


and that there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, 
neither male nor female, for all are one in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28). 


Throughout the gospel record of Christ's ministry his personal loving 
acceptance of each human being and his call of each one into the service 
of God are obvious. 


In corporate Bible study and work, Issue Group III.3. shared concerns 
and agreed together to present to the Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation the following resolutions. These resolutions were 
directed to the issue groupin part by the Executive Committee of the LNF 
(see minutes of the Executive Committee meeting, February 1977, Exhibit 
17.2.3.1.) andin part by delegate initiative. The members of the issue 
group expressed their deep appreciation to the many women and men in world- 
wide consultations who formulated these various recommendations which 
the issue group collated and summarized here for the Assembly. It 
agreed quickly to affirm the recommendations of the five pre-Assembly 
consultations: 


(1) Consultation of the Lutheran Churches in the Caribbean Area, 
Surinam, January 1977; 

(2) All Africa Lutheran Consultation, Gaberone, Botswana, February 1977; 

(3) All Asia Lutheran Conference, Singapore, November/December 1976; 

(4) LWF International Consultation for Women, Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
December 1976; 

(5) LWF Consultation on Women and Worship, Madison, Wisconsin, USA, 
April 1977. 


At these consultations it was strongly felt that special measures 
must be taken to ensure that operations related to the partnership between 
women and men be taken seriously and dealt with at the Assembly in Dar-es- 
Salaam. 


A. Women and Human Rights 


The consultations meeting in Sri Lanka, Surinam and Madison recommend 
that the Sixth Assembly: 


1. alert church leaders about the violation of human rights among 
women; 

2. commit itself in the sharing in the struggle of women by ensuring that 
the issue of human rights does not overlook questions of women's 
rights; 

3. encourage churches to foster attitudinal changes to promote recognition 
of the dignity of women; 

4. instruct the LWF to staff the LWF Human Rights Desk with one woman 
in an executive position. 


B. Women in Education 


The consultations meeting in Botswana, Singapore and Sri Lanka recommend 
to the IWF: 


1. that literacy programs for women be intensified; 

2. that leadership training experiences for women be increased; 

3. that the churches be encouraged to develop educational programs which 
set forth biblical grounds for women's involvement in the entire mission 
of the church and which foster women's self-awareness and self-con- 
fidence as instruments of God in God's mission. 


C. Women in Church Policy, Decision-making and Staffing 


The consultations meeting in Botswana, Sri Lanka, Singapore and 
Madison recommend that the LWF: 


1. encourage the member churches to make women's full participation in 
and contribution to the mission of the church their policy; 

2. implement just and creative hiring and employment practices; 

5. establish a Women's Desk at the LWF Headquarters in Geneva and make 
sure that it is adequately funded; 

4. employ an African women's secretary and an Asian women's secretary 
located in the regions mentioned; 

5. encourage each church to employ full-time, trained and qualified 
women's secretaries; 

6. encourage the inclusion of women at all levels of decision-making, 
moving toward proportionate representation. 


D. Women in Worship, Liturgy and Theology 


The consultations meeting in Madison and Sri Lanka recommend that 
the LWF: 


1. involve women in biblical theological studies and urge the Executive 
Committee to involve women in the working groups responsible for 
carrying out bilateral dialogues and in the staff and board of the 
Strasbourg Institute; 
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initiate a study of liturgies and hymns used in member churches to 
identify words and images describing God and to share the results 
with member churches; 

encourage and amplify the use of inclusive language and provide 
guidelines for the use of such language; 

staff the LWF Worship Desk with at least one woman executive; 
establish an international network of women who can be a resource 
for the development and sustenance of spiritual community. 


Women in Development 


The consultation meeting in Sri Lanka recommends that the LWF: 


insist that all development projects of World Service take into 
account their impact on women and that they be evaluated in accordance 
with the following: 


(a) Do women participate in the initiation and the direction 
of the project? 

(b) What are the benefits of this project for women? 

(c) Does this project increase women's options? What are the 
political, economic and cultural implications of this project 
with regard to women? 

(d) Does it reinforce church and social structures that exclude 
women? 

recommend that the Community Development Service make a lump sum 

available to be used for local projects requiring limited funds, e.g., 

pottery, small scale farming implements, marketing skills, etc.; 


recommend that regional consultations on "Women and Rural Development" 
be initiated; 

recommend that work for provision of pure water and sanitation be 
intensified, that special health care, hygiene, child care and 
nutrition programs for women be established; 


recommend that this recommendation be shared with cooperating donor 
agencies as well as churches initiating the projects. 


Women in Communications 
The consultations meeting in Botswana and Sri Lanka recommend to 
LWF that it: 


intensify its efforts to communicate positive images of women which 
recognize their capabilities, insights and contribution; 


Communicate women's concerns as an integral part of the information 
that it distributes to the LWF and its member churches; 


invite women to participate in training experiences on communication; 
encourage the hiring of women in communication staff positions; 
bring these concerns also to the attention of the World Association 
of Christian Communication; s 
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G. 


encourage member churches to review their modes of information 
and to establish more platforms for discussion in order to improve 


the dissemination of findings and results of meetings, workshops and 
conferences. 


Women in Ecumenical Relations 


The consultation meeting in Sri Lanka recommends to the LWF and its 


member churches that: 


1. 


iie 


confessional identity not be emphasized at the expense of Christian 
unity and service; 


the initiatives of lay persons, especially women, regarding ecumenical 
relations be recognized. 
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APPENDIX II TO SEMINAR III REPORT 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION, HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND LUTHERAN RESPONSIBILITY 


Study by the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Main Channels of Migration 


Hundreds of millions of people are moving about the earth. In Europe 
more than ten million people have moved away from their native countries. 
The European immigrant population consists largely of Algerians, Spaniards, 
Yugoslavs, Turks, Surinamese, West Indians and, from Asia, the migrant 
population of India and Pakistan. The European countries receiving the 
largest numbers of immigrants are Switzerland (1 million immigrants), 
France (5 million), the Federal Republic of Germany (4.5 million) and 
England (1.5 million). 


Migration is not, however, an exclusively European phenomenon. The 
coloured population of the United States of America has for years moved in 
large numbers from the country areas of the south to towns in the north. 
Hundreds of thousands of Bolivians find their way to the sugar-cane 
plantations of Argentina. Mexicans have moved by the millions to 
California. The best known feature of African migration is the movement 
of migrant workers to the minefields of South Africa. Depending on 
fluctuations, Australia receives 60,000 - 150,000 migrants every year 
from different parts of the world. Canada does the same. The eastern 
Europe labour forces move from, among others, Poland and Hungary to the 
German Democratic Republic and from other parts of the Soviet Union to the 
highly industrialized areas of the Baltic which suffer from a shortage 
of labour. 


Lutheran Churches and Migration 


Migration touches the Lutheran churches particularly strongly. In 
the Nordic countries migration from Finland to Sweden (one of its conse- 
quences was that the Finnish population declined in 1970) has led to 
serious work on the part of the churches of both countries to clarify 
and put into operation their responsibility to migrants. 


The Lutheran churches of Denmark and Norway have also become involved 
in many ways with international migration. The Evangelical churches 
of the Federal Republic of Germany have created a wide-reaching organiza- 
tion to carry out ecclesiastical work among migrant workers. The Lutheran 
churches of Canada and Australia have also had to work continuously 
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with immigrant and ethnic groups. In the United States of America many 
ethnically based Lutheran congregations have been obliged, as a result of 
migration, to re-evaluate the activities and programs of their congrega- 
tions. 


The black Lutheran churches of South Africa experience the continuous 
pain of racial oppression of their members whose labour is exploited and 
who are forced to work far away from their home districts. Many Lutheran 
churches of South America are forced, often because of migration, to re- 
evaluate questions concerning the identity of their churches. 


It is apparent that Lutheran responsibility towards migration is 
essentially linked with the task of the churches to discover, deepen and 
implement their understanding of the social and political dimensions of 
their total mission in areas of justice and human rights. 


Causes of Migration 


The common characteristic of massive world-wide migration is its 
connection with the economic growth and subsequent need for labour of 
the recipient country. During booms foreign labourers are welcome. In 
times of depression they must leave. In this way wealthy countries export 
unemployment to the already weaker countries of origin. 


The fact that millions of people are moving from poor areas to rich 
areas of the world indicates that it has not been possible to correct the 
imbalance between rich and poor countries. Migration, the attempts by the 
mobile sectionsof humanity to break away from the shackles of their 
countries poverty, is a symptom of this imbalance. In order to achieve 
a balance between those countries losing labour and those receiving it, 
migration should be made an integral part of the international economic 
order. 


The most important factors affecting migration are low employment and 
unemployment. Emigration, then, is one kind of solution when people cannot 
satisfy certain needs in their own societies. At the same time it is an 
indication that they believe it possible to satisfy these needs in some 


other society. The decision to migrate is usually made under the assumption 


that the move will solve the problem of work and thus problems related to 
economic status. 


The Immigrant's Status 


This indeed has, at least in part, happened in those countries where 
foreign labour has been used as "cannon fodder" to serve the aims of fast 
economic growth. Thus the rise of many of the social groups of wealthy 
countries has been guaranteed and secured from abroad. The foreigners 
themselves, however, form the lower social groups, often without even 
knowing it. 
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The status of immigrant is felt most strongly by the immigrant himself. 
Migration, after all, does not mean only moving abroad to work but also 
leading a life outside work in a foreign country. The risk the migrant 
takes is always great. He must bear the suspicion and bitterness directed 
at migrants. Now and again he must endure an atmosphere of hate and fear 
of foreigners. ("Foreigners are parasites", "There is more crime among 
foreigners than among the native population", etc.) In respect to living 
conditions, foreigners are driven to peripheral working places. Free-time 
opportunities are limited, language difficulties and lack of opportunities 
for schooling weaken their chances of social progress. The change quite 
clearly limits the individual's chances to fulfil his basic spiritual 
needs. 


A New Identity 


A basic reason for difficulties in the everyday life of immigrants is 
an identity crisis. Immigrants are in no-man's-land; their old identity 
has been shattered and they cannot easily adapt to the national identity 
of their new country. 


They must find a new immigrant identity, which in itself could 
contain the opportunity for positive personal development. The finding 
of a new identity, however, only seldom succeeds. Most remain in a 
no-man's-land, not knowing what they are. They are not perhaps aware 
of the problem and occasionally feel bad without knowing why. For some 
this means returning home. Some move back again as it is no longer easy 
to adapt to life at home. 


The capacity of the immigrant community depends, however, on to what 
extent the immigrants' own institutions are able to function as agents 
between their traditional culture and the culture of the recipient country 
and thus mitigate the shock of moving to a new society and its different 
traditions. Racial, ethnic and cultural factors also affect the way in 
which the immigrant fits into the new society. 


Immigrant communities are often criticized for isolation, for with- 
drawing to their own sub-culture, just as though they want to scorn the 
way of life of the recipient country in some way. It is not, however, 
understood that an immigrant community is always looking at the past as 
well as at the future. On the one hand the community offers a familiar 
milieu and a continued opportunity to experience the culture of their 
native country, its familiar life-style, its history and traditions. 

On the-other hand it gradually acquaints them with the substance of the 
culture of the new country and interprets it in a way that a newcomer 
can understand. It is clear that there are no shortcuts to becoming a 
member of a new society. Therefore, the different assimilation and 
melting-pot programs of immigrant policies seldom meet with success. On 
the other hand activities which value and support the development of the 
immigrant's own sub-culture can lead in the long run to a situation which 
satisfies both partners. 
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The moulding of an immigrant's identity is therefore clearly connected 
with the "immigrant atmosphere" of the recipient country, that is with 
the attitudes which the immigrant encounters in his contact with authorities 
and private persons. This atmosphere, in turn, is created by the immigrant 
policies of the country concerned, that is to say the main features which 
have been accepted as the basis for official policy. 


Providing the recipient state has chosen equality as the cornerstone 
of its immigrant policy it follows that, in the eyes of the law, immigrants 
are on an equal standing with the native population. Under such a system 
they will also have the right to decide to what extent they want to become 
integrated into the way of life of the recipient country and to what 
extent they want to preserve their own national traditions. A policy of 
equality also has as its aim broad mutual understanding and cooperation 
between immigrants and the native population. 


These principles are naturally right but their acceptance does not 
change people's attitudes overnight. Architects of immigrant policies 
based on equality have found that if state authorities had effectively 
informed the people of the valuable contribution of immigrants in the 
building of society earlier, many of the belittling attitudes would have 
been avoided. 


The Church Encounters Immigration 


Information presents churches in countries which receive immigrants 
with their greatest opportunity. By proclamation the church can affect 
the attitudes of a nation. Tolerance towards people of different nations, 
of different colour, of different customs, etc.,is one of the practical 
applications of the Christian doctrine of neighbourly love. 


Churches then can, if they want to, convey relevant information about 
immigrants and the benefits they produce in society and the church. They 
may also make it clear that immigration is not so self-evidently voluntary 
in nature as is often thought. Churches should also help the re-evaluation 
of economic goals. The concept of continuous maximal growth of gross 
national income should not be the only standard. Churches can also draw 
attention to the harm caused to immigrants by broken cultural traditions, 
strained family ties, the feeling of loss of human value, isolation, etc. 


Support in finding a new identity is an important task of church work 
among immigrants. The church can encourage immigrants to find themselves 
as human beings, not only as human beings in general but as free children 
of God, created by God and redeemed by Christ. The church must rid itself 
of wrongful national ties, as, Christ's church is for all people, not just 
for some certain nationalities. 
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The churches of countries receiving immigrants should cooperate with 
the churches of the countries of origin to try to create certain basic 
policies on how to encounter immigrants. This cooperation would be help- 
ful in developing suitable forms of activity. It would also be a basis 
for exercising constructive criticism of the immigration policy of the 
state. For example, in the shaping of a state immigration policy based 
on equality, freedom of choice and cooperation, an evangelical viewpoint can 
detect factors which would have gone unnoticed in socio-political discussions. 
In Nordic folk-churches, however, the difficulty is probably that, because 
of the close association between the church and the state, the church 
easily gives its uncritical blessing to existing conditions. The church, 
adhering to its own principles, should criticize economic structures, 
particularly when they force people to move away from their home districts. 


Some Conclusions and Recommendations 


Migration is a continuous reminder of the necessity of realizing a 
new international economic order. Migration and the new international 
economic order - against which migration should be seen - emphasize the 
need for equality and cooperation between nations, interdependence and 
common interest, necessary premises for the realization of justice and 
the survival of mankind. 


The church's work in the field of immigration should, therefore, 
direct itself to the creation of such political, economic and social 
conditions which secure a social system worthy of human dignity and 
those general conditions which secure, in the best possible way, the 
humanity of immigrants and those planning to migrate. A social system 
worthy of human dignity implies the fulfilment of an individual's basic 
rights. With regard to the immigrant situation, the church should pay 
particular attention to the WCC's St. Pölten Report on Human Rights and 
Christian Responsibility, which can be considered a model socio-political 
policy program, The St. Pólten Report included the following points: 


(1) Right to life (including the whole human survival which involves 
job, food, health service, housing, education, schooling, free time); 


(2) Right to political and cultural identity (right of self determination, 
rights of minorities); 


(3) Right to participate in decision making; 
(4) Right to dissent; 

(5) Right to personal dignity; 

(6) Right to religious liberty. 
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Recommendations on Principles Regarding the Role of Churches 


(1) All churches involved with immigration should draw up a policy out- 
line for immigration work to face the problems arising from migration. 


(2) All churches involved with immigration should aim at interpreting to 
their members, in an intelligible way, the relationship between migra- 
tion and international economic systems and other questions concern- 
ing the position of migrants and their basic rights in the society 
in which they live. 


(3) All churches involved with immigration should develop and test 
social policy models that can give impetus to social renewal, the 
fulfilment of the immigrant's basic rights and the development of 
international responsibility. 


(4) All Christian churches involved with immigration should, as part of 


their work, aim at creating ecumenical communities which transcend 
nation and race, culture and differences in wealth. 


The Role of the Lutheran World Federation and its Possibilities 


Lutheran churches have been slow to awake to their responsibility to 
migration. This is partly due to their poor recognition of social change 
and partly due to the fact that too strong ties with the cultures of 
their own countries have dulled the vision of churches to the worship 
and witness of all mankind. Nor has the diaconic work of the. Lutheran 
Church risen to the aid of the brothers and sisters of faith at times 
when church action would have been urgently needed to help migrants. 
Ecclesiastical work among migrants has been initiated by immigrants 
themselves and the lutheran Church has very slowly risen to the responsi- 
bility of this work. It is also clear that one reason for the deficiency 
of Lutheran churches in the field of immigration has been the fact that 
the interests of the Lutheran World Federation have been in areas other 
than that of the problematics of migration. 


As a service organization for Lutheran churches, the LWF should: 


a 


take migration as a question of international and inter-church 
responsibility as a part of the CCC's program, thus benefiting 
from the experience and information obtained through the work of 
the World Council of Churches; 


(2 


establish an office for immigrant affairs to carry out the above 
duties; 


(3) within the framework of its immigration program, follow the 


development trends of international migration and the factors affecting 
it by focussing, among other things,on the following questions: 


Serger 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 


migration and the new international economic order 
migration and human rights 

migration and racial discrimination 

migration and integration; questions of ethnic identity 


aim at interpreting the problems of immigration from the point of 
view of Lutheran responsibility in an intelligible and inspiring 
way and in a way that furthers cooperation among churches; 


with the cooperation of immigrants, aim at creating such action 
models, necessary from the point of view of church immigration work, 
as aim at the fulfilment of all possible rights of migrants. 
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CHAPTER III 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY 


The purpose of the Executive Committee's report is to give an account 
of the life and work of the Federation from 1970 to 1977. This report 
can only give a general overview of the work of the LWF. Details of 
responsibilities delegated to Commissions and other units are provided in 
the volume, The LWF: Reports on the Work of its Branches and Related 
Agencies, 1970-1977 (Geneva, 1977, 298 pp.). 


In the churches one is aware that political and economic freedom is 
always and everywhere relative. The churches which proclaim the freedom 
given us in Christ will always encourage Christians to work for greater 
freedom and for greater justice and peace in the world. There is growing 
recognition in the churches that the root causes of social and economic 
injustice are endangering peace and must be combated. One of the tasks 
of the church is to be concerned for all people - yet especially for 
the poor, oppressed and powerless. The Church of the Reformation will 
also remember the perspective of Martin Luther: "In faith, a Christian is 
a perfectly free lord of all, subject to none. In love a Christian is a 
perfectly dutiful servant of all, subject to all". This means that, while 
the church will be concerned about political, social and economic move- 
ments in this world, calling leaders, governments and peoples to account 
as being under the rule of law and justice, it will proclaim the ultimate 
source of freedom, Jesus Christ, through faith. Beyond that, the church 
will live out its life as a servant, through love. The fundamental task 
of the church in our age is to witness to the gospel in word and deed - 
faith and love in a world longing for liberation and justice, and facing 
the limitations of humanly-contrived solutions. The churches of the 
Lutheran Reformation will acknowledge, serve and proclaim a God actively 
at work, reclaiming his creation through Christ. The LWF is one instrument 
through which they help each other in a faithful "united witness to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ" (Constitution, Article III.2.a.). It is from 
this perspective that we face the troubled times in which we find our- 
selves. 


How do we describe this last seven-year period? The Executive 
Committee's report to the Fifth Assembly at Evian spoke of the time 
between 1963 and 1970 as a period of "challenging the establishment", of 
"justice and revolution", of a "crisis of faith" and of "a time of 
renewal". All of these elements are still with us and have influenced 
the past seven years in varying degrees. 
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In the period covered by this report, a key word has become "liberation". 
World attention has been focussedon efforts for the liberation of people, 
nations and continents. Tensions and differences between black and white, 
north and south, east and west, rich and poor make humanity fearful - 

a humanity which is longing for peace and justice, for reconciliation, 
healing and wholeness. 


In the period under review, the struggle of the powerful to preserve, 
solidify or also extend their sphere of influence has continued. The end 
of the decades long war in Vietnam did not bring peace in this south-east 
Asian region. In the Middle East the dangerous tensions are not yet eased. 
A further escalation of violence is threatened in southern Africa. Costs 
of armaments are rising everywhere in the world because insecurity and 
mistrust increase the tensions and hinder a reasonable policy of dis- 
armament. The north-south dialogue is intended to lead to action which 
would reduce the gap between rich and poor. The most recent conference 
involving this dialogue has just finished with only partial results. 

The results of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe,. 
which has awakened understandable expectations, have also been conflict 
in the area of human rights in some places. 


Therefore, when we speak of liberation, we will also draw attention 
to another word - "limits". We know that we often stand at the end of 
our own possibilities in this world. There is a limit to what can be 
accomplished by science and technology. There is a limit to resources 
available in our world, a limit which demands a new life style, and more 
responsible care for God's creation. There is a limit to what can be 
accomplished in reconciling races, nations and sexes. 


The Emphases of the Evian Assembly 


It is not easy to assess the mandates given by an assembly. This 
has to do with the purpose of the assembly. It is to give opportunity 
for the churches to meet, discuss problems and encourage one another. 

It is also to decide on the broad outline for the Federation's work 

for the coming period and elect leadership to implement its decisions. 
Out of the Fifth Assembly's sections, sub-sections and committees came a 
number of suggestions, reports, resolutions and statements. These have 
been received as information or adopted and passed on to the churches 
for study or to the new Executive Committee which was to examine all that 
was said by the Assembly. In the case of the Fifth Assembly, it must 

be said that the mandates reflected the ambiguities present in the 
constituency of the Federation. For that reason there is no unanimity 
as to the mandates of the Fifth Assembly. They are open to a number of 
interpretations. 


Of course, there were some clear trends. Mikko Juva, the President, 
in his first report to the Executive Committee in Oslo in 1971, commented 
on "the mandates of Evian". He summarized the complex results thus: 

"It might be best to divide the mandates given to us by the Fifth Assembly 
in three groups: the socio-political area, the missionary area and the 
ecumenical area". He then proceeded to discuss each area. (n questions 
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of human rights and social justice, he pointed to the Resolutions on 
Human Rights, Communion of all Races, Servanthood and Peace, Racial 


Issues and Minority Problems. These resolutions "bear witness to the 
weight given to this concern (the socio-political area) by the Assembly". 
In discussing the missionary area, the President pointed to the 

statement on the LWF's Role in Mission and to a Theological Statement 
which pointed to the centrality of proclamation in the life and work of 
the church. 


The third area mentioned by the President was the "ecumenical area", 
or the lutheran Church's ecumenical commitment. At that time a number 
of bilateral dialogues had already begun. 


The three-fold emphasis pointed to by the President is important in 
assessing the Fifth Assembly and its assignments. There is one other 
noteworthy emphasis which was pointed out by both the President and the 
General Secretary, André Appel. It was that the role of the churches 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America in the life of the family of Lutherans 
was being seen in a new perspective. Their voices and their contributions 
were stronger and growing. 


The major emphasis of the Assembly was to open the LWF for greater 
ministry in mission and service in an ecumenical context; not only the 
Executive Committee but also each commission, department and unit played 
its role. 


The Work of the Executive Committee 


The members of the Executive Committee, together with the officers, 
are listed at the back of this book. We remember with gratitude those 
members or honorary members of the Executive Committee who in this past 
period have died: Mr. Charles Delbruck, Archbishop Erling Eidem, 
President Kent Knutson, Bishop Friedrich-Wilhelm Krummacher, Archbishop 
Ruben Josefson, Bishop Hanns Lilje, Bishop Stefano Moshi, Mr. John 
Nallathambi, Dr. Wolfgang Schanze, Bishop Johannes Smemo, Bishop Andrzej 
Wantula and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. The Executive Committee met briefly 
after the Fifth Assembly to elect the officers and commissioners, the 
General Secretary and his Associate, and to begin a process of implement- 
ing the decisions of the Assembly. Each year thereafter it has met at 
least once, usually for at least a week, as follows: 


1971 - Oslo, Norway - with the question of "Salvation, Mission and 
Hunanization" as a main emphasis. First steps were taken to 
follow up the Assembly. 


1972 - Parapat, Indonesia - with "The Lutheran Church and the Ecumenical 
Movement" and the communication tasks of the LWF as main themes. 


1973 - Eisenach, GDR - with "Faith and Discipleship", the role of national 
committees, and problems among the member churches in southern 


Africa on the agenda. 
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1974 - Feb: : Geneva, Switzerland - a special meeting on the 
decision-making process within the LWF. 


- July: Northfield, USA - emphasizing the root causes of social 
‘and economic injustice and the question of human rights in 
southern Africa. 


1975 - Amsterdam, Holland - choosing the Assembly theme "In Christ - 
A New Community" and many details concerning the Assembly. 


Communication activities were also restructured. 


1976 - Uppsala Sweden - where the Assembly preparation and the situation 
in southern Africa again were a major emphasis. 


1977 - February: Divonne, France (near Geneva) - with the continued 
planning for the Assembly and the future, the issue of root causes 
of social and economic injustice, the LWF structure and the issue 
of southern Africa as main items on the agenda. 


- June: Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania - where the reports to the Assembly 


were approved. 


The officers of the Federation have also normally met in the beginn- 
ing of each year and in connection with the Executive Committee meeting. 
They fulfil assignments given to them by the Executive Committee, deal 
with urgent matters between Executive Committee meetings and also serve 
as a personnel committee. 


Each year the Executive Committee received reports from the President, 
the General Secretary, member churches and national committees, the 
commissions and other units. It authorized the financial requests of the 
Federation and its commissions and units combined in a "Composite State- 
ment of Needs" and accepted the audited financial statements of the 
Federation. Its task is to supervise the ever growing work of the 
Federation. Since the last Assembly, it sought to discuss the issues 
facing the Federation and its member churches. The following is an 
attempt to enumerate some of these issues. 


1. Human Rights 


This central issue of the Fifth Assembly was before the Executive 
Committee in some form each year. At the initial meeting in Oslo in 
1971, it had some reports from member churches in response to the Assembly 
action. The LWF works closely through and with its member churches because 
its task is to encourage, stimulate and support activities of its members. 
The Commission on Studies was encouraged to give the matter of peace, 
justice and human rights attention in its Project Area III. The 
Executive Committee urged all member churches to "further engage in the 
study of the question of human rights as it relates to the local and 
regional situations and to expose, speak out and act upon violations of 
human rights in the church, community and society in general" (Minutes 
of the 1971 Executive Committee meeting, page 9). 
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In addition, two other matters from the Fifth Assembly were before 
the Executive Committee. The first was the request to send a special 
commission of three persons "to present to the Brazilian government the 
concerns of the LWF as contained in the Resolution on Human Rights 
which had been adopted" (Fifth Assembly action in connection with the 
Resolution on Human Rights). The Executive Committee noted that, before 
it had even taken action, a special statement by the synod of the 
Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil had already been 
planned before the Assembly denounced the violations of human rights, 
and the church, on its own initiative, sent a delegation to the govern- 
ment in order to deliver the statement. The Executive Committee, there- 
fore, stated that it believed that the intent of the Fifth Assembly's 
declaration had been fulfilled by this initiative of the member church 
in Brazil. 


The second concrete matter was the suggestion of the Assembly that 
a delegation be sent to churches where the issue of human rights "con- 
stitutes a special problem". For the Executive Committee this meant that 
a delegation should be sent to southern Africa to consult with the 
churches there, also in connection with the "Resolution on Communion of 
all Races". This delegation was sent in 1972, led by the President. 
It included the former president of the LWF, Bishop Hanns Lilje, Dr. Luvern 
Rieke, member of the Executive Committee, the General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia, Pastor Gudina Tumsa, Pastor 
Godofredo Boll of Brazil,the LWF General Secretary, André Appel, and the 
Director of the Department of Church Cooperation, Carl-Johan Hellberg. 
Dr. Soritua Nababan, First Vice-President of the LWF, was not granted a 
visa. This delegation studied the increasingly difficult situation in 
southern Africa and encouraged the member churches to implement the 
Resolution on the Communion of all Races. In the meantime, two member 
churches in Namibia had taken a bold stand on the issue of human rights 
in an open letter of July 1971 to Prime Minister Vorster of South Africa, 
signed by Bishop Leonard Auala and Pastor Paulus Gowaseb, leaders of these 
two black churches. Further involvement in Namibia has been the support 
for the defence of those accused of involvement in the murder of 
Ovambo Chief Elifas. This so-called Swakopmund trial convicted five 
accused, condemning two to death. The LWF joined many in an appeal for 
commutation of sentence. The convictions were later overturned by the 
Supreme Court. 


The Executive Committee followed developments in Chile and other 
parts of the world. Particularly in Chile, the Executive Committee watched 
developments in the member church which caused inner tensions and finally 
a split of that church. Conscious of the concern expressed in the 
Evian Resolution on Human Rights, efforts were made to support this church 
at this crucial point of its history. The Department of Studies also 
gave the matter of human rights attention. It held a significant inter- 
national consultation on the issue in June 1976 in Geneva. 


In connection with human rights, the issue of peace and establishment 
of contacts with peace movements was an emphasis of Project Area III of 
the Department of Studies. The Executive Committee spoke to the issue 
of the Vietnam War in 1972 when meeting in Indonesia. In 1974 it also 
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authorized a letter addressed to the heads of delegations of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, voicing support and 
encouragement. 


It should also be noted in this connection that the LWF, in 
accordance with suggestions coming from Evian, has served people in areas 
liberated from colonial rule, and has also provided humanitarian assist- 
ance to exiles through their liberation movements. 


2. Mission, Evangelism and Human Development 


The theme of the lecture prepared by Dr. Yoshiro Ishida, entitled 
"Salvation, Mission and Humanization", was picked up by the Executive 
Committee at its second meeting in 1971. The lecture was received by 
the Executive Committee as a "guide for discussion". There was consensus 
that mission and humanization, proclamation and development belong to- 
gether. 


In 1972, the Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia sent its now 
well-known letter to the General Secretary which raised the question of 
the relation of proclamation and human development. It asked for a 
comprehensive approach and an understanding of mission to include 
evangelism as well as development and that this also be reflected by the 
giving policies of LWF member churches and related agencies. All churches 
were asked for their reactions. The Executive Committee authorized a 
consultation on "Proclamation and Human Development". Representatives 
of the concerned churches and agencies met in October 1974 in Nairobi, 
Kenya, to consult on this matter. The consultation emphasized that churches 
together must reassess their priorities. They must search for new ways of 
proclamation and development, seeing both as the witness of the church. 
The recommendations emphasize that proclamation takes place through word 
and deed. The issue of support and dependency needs careful attention. 
The recommendations speak of the prophetic role of the church and its 
importance in relation to the tasks of development. They speak of 
political engagement, nationally and internationally, to move toward 
greater justice and human rights for all people. The issues of "life 
Style", development education, and the possibility of an "ascetic society" 
were given attention. Greater coordination, information sharing and 
internationalization were called for in regard to design, support and 
implementation of projects. 


For the Commission on Church Cooperation the mission of the church 
is the focus of the work. Its report reflects this. The name of the 
Commission was debated at the Evian Assembly. There was some feeling 
that the term "Church Cooperation" could detract from the mission 
mandate. The Assembly unanimously passed a resolution on the role of 
the LWF in world mission to avoid any misunderstanding. The course set 
for the Commission was consistent with the rediscovery of mission as the 
task of the whole of God's people and reflected the readiness of all LWF 
member churches to take their place in this mission. At Evian mission 
was grasped as the total task of the church in the world, Evangelism 
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was at its centre and it included as integral elements diaconic service, 
prophetic witness for justice and the sharing of material and spiritual 
resources. 


It has been recognized that mission means two-way traffic, though 
much needed to be done to help the churches, especially of the north, 
to understand that their own countries were a part of "world mission". 
The Conmission on Church Cooperation sought to find ways in which the 
LWF could also serve the churches of Europe and North America in their 
mission. Except for a few experiments, there is much still needing 
to be done. (See especially paras. 11, 15 and 27 in the report of 
the Commission on Church Cooperation.) 


The basic recognition that the gospel is for the "whole person" has 
been repeatedly formulated in the LWF in this last period and can be 
traced through its major consultations and also projects, such as the 
Commission on Studies' Ecclesiology Study ("The Identity of the Church 
and its Service to the Whole Human Being") and the Commission on 
Church Cooperation's study on "Together in Mission". (See particularly 
paras. 48, 49 and 50 in the report of the Commission on Church Cooperation.) 


3. Southern Africa 


At each meeting since the Fifth Assembly, the Executive Committee has 
given attention to the questions facing member churches in southern 
Africa (see also point 1, Human Rights, para. 25 of this report). 
Documentation concerning the developments in southern Africa as they 
relate to the Lutheran churches and the LWF since 1970 has been published 
in a separate booklet. 


The Fifth Assembly addressed two aspects of the problems facing our 
churches in southern Africa: 


(a) It addressed the issue of the violation of human rights and asked all 
churches to speak out against and work for the elimination of such 
violation, and requested the Executive Committee to give this issue 
attention and support churches in their efforts to do so. 


(b 


Through its Resolution on the Communion of all Races, it addressed 
the issue of community and the unity of the church. The resolution 
makes clear that community at the altar implies community in all of 
life. 


Both issues are before us once again at this Assembly. The human 
rights of black people in southern Africa are constantly being violated, 
not only by overt acts of violence through detention, torture and even 
killing, but by the very system that humiliates and degrades human beings 
because of the colour of their skin. In southern Africa, there is a 
systematic forcible separation of the races from each other with 
attendant discrimination against the majority black population. The 
question of the quality of our community as LWF churches is also clearly 
before us at this Assembly. It gives our assembly motto, "In Christ - 


A New Community", special urgency. 
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On a number of occasions the community of Lutheran member churches 
in southern Africa, in the framework of the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa, have spoken to the situation in 
which they find themselves. The documentation shows the several important 
statements they have made. The "Appeal to the Churches" issued at the 
Swakopmund meeting in 1975 made clear the attitude of the representatives 
of the Lutheran churches. All of our member churches, both those of 
African and of European background, attended. This statement was 
formulated as an appeal to the churches which should serve as a basis 
for their policy and action. 


The churches of European background in the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa have been hesitant to affirm some 
of the statements made; they have not fully accepted the appeal. These 
churches are made up to a large degree of German immigrants or their 
decendants who consider themselves an ethnic minority in that area and 
in the Federation of lutheran Churches as well. These churches have not 
been ready to clearly declare their opposition to the system of apartheid. 
Yet it is this system that continually discriminates against and violates 
the human rights of those of the Lutheran churches which are of African 
background. For these "black" churches, opposition to the present 
system is a part of their witness and not merely a matter of political 
judgement. They find the lack of support from others of the household of 
faith an offense and a hindrance to the proclamation of the gospel in 
their area. They go on to say that they feel that the credibility of 
the witness of the church and its future existence in that area is at 
stake. Lack of clarity regarding this issue is for many a departure from 
the commmity we have in Christ. 


In times of trouble and suffering, the "black" churches cry out to the 
whole community and are disappointed at the lack of support on the 
part of the "white" churches. They are shocked when at times the "white" 
churches even stand in opposition to statements they have made. 


The Executive Committee has recognized that this also challenges the 
community of the LWF itself. As a Lutheran World Federation and as 
individual member churches, have we declared clearly our solidarity with 
the churches in southern Africa which are suffering? Are we willing to 
share in the suffering of the black churches? 


It is difficult to do that in southern Africa because it calls forth 
the violence of a regime which has based its very existence on the system 
of apartheid. We regret that the churches of European origin find it so 
difficult to express adequately their community with their Lutheran 
sisters and brothers who are suffering under the system of apartheid, 

We believe that in not expressing that community, they are in danger of 
becoming so much a part of the system of apartheid themselves that they 
may forfeit their right to contime to be part of the community which they 
still have with the "black" Lutheran churches. We continue to have hope 
for a united witness of Lutheran churches in southern Africa. 
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We know that all structures, both of society and of the church, 
are created by human beings and so are more or less perverted by sin. 
How do we take upon ourselves and share in the suffering of sisters and 
brothers who bear the brunt of the continued institutionalized violence? 
All of us within the community of Lutheran churches have asked ourselves 
this question. Must we not speak out against the very structures in our 
lands that support such institutionalized violence? Are not the root 
causes of social and economic injustice that threaten the survival of 
our planet also involved here? We are all challenged to practise the 
comunity we have in Christ as a precious gift. We have not earned the 
right to belong to that community. It must be expressed in every new 
Situation and in times of great tension and danger. We all fall short of 
expressing adequately that community of Christ's suffering body. 


The Executive Committee through the years, in sending a delegation, 
through consultations, in issuing a Pastoral Letter, and through other 
visits sought to urge and persuade churches of southern Africa to find 
ways to unite in order to "further a united witness to the gospel" on 
behalf of the whole church of Christ. It warned the "white" churches 
emphatically in 1973. In the beginning of this year it listened to 
church leaders of the "white" Lutheran churches of southern Africa and 
then indicated that it believed that the "black" churches had a proper 
understanding of the role of the church in that situation. It took this 
action also as a response to the All Africa Lutheran Conference held in 
Botswana in February 1977, which issued an appeal in this regard. 


The matter also concerns the nature of our relations to each other as 
churches. What do we do within the Lutheran World Federation when we 
believe that churches are erring in their duty? We surely are obligated 
to warn one another and to seek to persuade one another to change, and to 
help each other in doing that. The question of membership in the 
Federation has been raised. The discussion of this issue at the Assembly 
should focus on the question of what our basic attitude is to the 
situation in southern Africa, and how we continue to strengthen and 
assist all our member churches there. At issue are also fundamental 
theological and confessional questions about the nature of our community, 
and our continued need for renewal and reformation. 


Our proposal is that this matter be referred to the Policy and 


Reference Committee to study it and bring appropriate recommendations 
to the Assembly. 


4. Root Causes of Social and Economic Injustice 


In various ways this question has been a concern of the LWF Executive 
Committee, as it is also of all the commissions and units of the LWF. 
At the 1974 meeting of the Executive Committee the question was raised in 
connection with the report of the Commission on World Service, indicating 
that it wished a continuing study of it, and possible involvement of 
LWF in other ways than until now. It was recognized that, through its 
projects and programs the Commission on World Service generates greater 
awareness concerning the issues related to injustice, not only with 
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respect to needs and their immediate solution but also drawing attention 
to the root causes. In this connection particular reference was made 

to the work of Project Area III of the Department of Studies, which was 
engaged in basic theological and ethical studies and also provided a 
forum and network for churches engaged in development and peace education 
and action; so the concern for root causes was placed there. Yet, it 
was also evident that, besides the Department of Studies, the Departments 
of World Service and of Church Cooperation also had a concern. The 
Executive Committee also authorized the officers to issue a letter to all 
member churches on related issues. This letter, which contained a 
challenge for personal and corporate sacrifice, was issued early in 

1975. The division of labour, as it has been practised in the LWF, was 
spelled out in a paper on the subject, prepared by the LWF Cabinet in 

1975 and also affirmed by the commissions. The matter was then before the 
Executive Committee once more in February 1977, with presentations made 
by each commission and a proposal worked out revising the division of labour 
so that in the future, concerns relating to social and economic injustice 
as they pertain to development are now placed in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of World Service. The entire issue, in the view of the Executive 
Committee deserves greater attention by the LWF. It has accepted the 
proposal worked out by the commissions, with the understanding that an 
interdepartmental task force will see to it that a comprehensive and 
coordinated approach by the LWF is assured. 


5. The Challenges of Communication 


(49) At the 1972 meeting of the Executive Committee, task forces on 
Mass Communication and Publication Strategy presented a comprehensive 
report pointing to the role of the LWF in mass communication. The 
Executive Committee in 1969 had appointed the task force on Mass Communi- 
cation, and subsequently the Commission on Studies task force on Publi- 
cation Strategy. The Evian Assenbly, which keenly sensed some of the 
problems of communication between the churches and the world, gave the 
concern impetus. The report of the task force stressed long-term 
strategies and a more comprehensive involvement, as churches are to be 
assisted, not only in the use of electronic media, but in all of the 
media. The Executive Committee requested that study be continued 
and reaction of the churches sought. In 1975, the matter of a comprehensive 
unit within the LWF came before the Executive Committee and it approved 
the proposal of its ad hoc Committee on Communication and Publication 
Strategy to establish an Office of and Committee on Communication. 
The terms of reference of the Committee on Communication are contained in the 
structure document. This structure was implemented on January 1, 1976 and 


a report of this unit is a part of the Reports 1970 - 1977. 


(50) It is important to note that the two main functions of the new 
Committee and Office of Communication, which complement each other, 
are both to provide a flow of information concerning the life and work 
of the Lutheran churches throughout the world and the LWF, and to assist 
the churches in their communication ministry through consultative services, 
evaluating and financing of projects. 
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The LWF has also developed a comprehensive conception of Christian 
communication through an ongoing theological reflection and by encouraging 
projects which are aimed at avoiding a polarization between proclamation 
and information/education. This is apparent in most ongoing media 
projects, as it was in the holistic program policy of Radio Voice of the 
Gospel (RVOG). 


RVOG, radio station of the LWF located in Addis Ababa, has been a 
major effort of the LWF to assist the churches in their effort to 
communicate the gospel. It has served with distinction and great 
blessing for 14 years. On March 12, 1977 the station was silenced 
by abrupt action of the Provisional Military Advisory Council.of 
the Ethiopian government. 


There is great regret on the part of the LWF, its member churches 
and the large public served by RVOG in Africa, the Middle East and India, 
that the station has been silenced. As said recently by the Committee 
on Communication, "the station served as an internationl, ecumenical 
enterprise which is not likely to be duplicated. It did not represent any 
single nation or political ideology, but attempted to speak from a 
global Christian perspective". In doing so, RVOG has been helping people 
to overcome ignorance, poverty and social disease, and to look for a 
better life. But now that the privilege to operate from the Ethiopian 
territory is no longer ours, our eyes are turned to new, decentralized, 
and diversified opportunities in communication. Now many new voices of 
the gospel may be established as the churches are assisted to accept new 
challenges in communication - a high priority for the LWF. 


6. Ecumenical Relations 


The LWF has always considered itself a part of the ecumenical move- 
ment. It is asked by the constitution to "foster ... interest in, 
concern for, and participation in ecumenical movements" (Article II.2.d). 
The Lutheran Church understands itself as a part of the One Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church and is committed to the unity of the church. It 
understands its confessions as a witness to the whole church. 


The LWF has been engaged in bilateral dialogues with a number of 
other confessions over the iast 12 years on the world level on behalf 
of its member churches. This report period has been the most active in 
this area in many respects. New steps are also proposed. A comprehensive 
report of LWF activities in this area was prepared by a sub-committee of 
the Executive Committee. It was received by the Executive Committee; 
its actions are also attached to the report. It is important to note 
that there is great openness to,and also significant progress being made 
by,the dialogues on the national and local level. The dialogues have 
also been helpful in their inner as well as ecumenical efforts. At this 
Assembly, the matter will be considered in Seminar II and also through a 
plenary lecture. The Policy and Reference Committee may also give the 
matter consideration. 
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A delegation from the Roman Catholic Church, led by Cardinal Willebrands, 
visited the headquarters of the Lutheran World Federation in 1972. This 
gave opportunity for leaders of the Roman Catholic Church to familiarize 
themselves with the work of the LWF and the particular issues being faced. 
Similarly, in the fall of 1976 a delegation led by President Juva, includ- 
ing the General Secretary and members of all Departments, the Information 
Bureau and the Strasbourg Institute visited the Vatican and was received 
by Pope Paul VI. The express purpose of the visit was to bring greetings 
and exchange views and information. 


7. The Assembly 


The question of the form and content of an LWF Assembly has always 
been a major preoccupation of every Executive Committee, which bears 
entire responsibility for supervising its planning and execution. It 
has laid much responsibility on its Assembly Committee. 


At the Fifth Assembly, considerable attention was given to the question 
of assembly, and the Executive Committee was asked to study the matter, to 
report to the member churches and to introduce some interim measures for 
the period between assemblies. An extensive survey of the churches 
indicated that they saw two major functions for an assembly, namely to 
manifest and cultivate the unity that exists between the churches and to 
make broad decisions concerning the direction of the LWF's work. Thus 
the basic function of an assembly as foreseen in the constitution has 
been confirmed, viz. that it should "determine the fundamental lines of 
the Federation's work". 


The Fifth Assembly and the subsequent survey also indicated a 
desire for greater involvement of the churches in the entire process of 
assembly preparation and in the LWF's work through regional and topical 
consultations. 


We believe that these desires expressed by the churches are being 
implemented through this Assembly. First of all, the churches have 
been throroughly involved in determining the topics which they would like 
to see discussed at this Assembly. They have been involved to a 
considerable degree in preparing the material to be dealt with in the 
issue groups and seminars. Most delegates, and for the first time 
those of Asia, Africa and Latin America, have had opportunity to meet 
and prepare themselves in one or more regional and continental consulta- 
tions. This was made possible through the planning and work of the 
Commission and Department of Church Cooperation. The fruits of these 
efforts will yet need to be evaluated, as will be the need and desire 
to hold such large international assemblies in the future. 


The Executive Committee has continued to feel that opportunities to 
gather on a world-wide scale should be given on a regular basis to 
manifest and deepen the community that is ours. A constant question 
that must be taken into account in this regard is the financing of the 
Assembly. Costs, especially for travel, are continually rising and 
the question of priority in terms of the needs of the churches is 
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always before us. It may be that some of this will need to be done 
through more international consultations on urgent topics, and the 
Assembly be reserved for doing the "business" of the Federation as 
instructed by the representatives of the churches. Each Executive 
Comittee will need to approach this question with sensitivity, 
looking to the needs of the churches, making sure that the LWF remains 
an instrument of the churches for renewal, mission and service. 


8. Membership in the Federation 


The LWF is a growing community. Since 1970, 13 churches have been 
received into membership. Action on further applications is recommended 
for the first plenary session under agenda point 6, in order that new 
member churches' delegates may be seated. Four churches in southern 
Africa merged to form one church, i.e. the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa. In the Federal Republic of Germany, four churches 
also merged to form the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Northern Elbia. 


9. The Constitution 


The basic function of the Constitution is to provide a stable frame- 
work for the Federation's work. It should receive regular attention 
in order that it may continue to meet the needs of the organization in 
the light of changing times. The Executive Committee is making some 
simple recommendations for constitutional amendments. From the be- 
ginning our Constitution has proven to be simple and yet comprehensive. 
Three kinds of changes are proposed: 


(a) those that suggest that the language be more inclusive, or revise 
certain terminology; 


(b) those that are not far reaching in substance, but rather clarify 
that which already exists; 


(c) those of significant substance. Here, in the main, the size of the 
Executive Committee is to be increased to provide better represent- 
ation for the churches of certain areas. (This increase would 
provide for an additional place for Eastern Europe (from 3 to 4) 
Western Germany (from 3 to 4), Nordic countries (from 4 to 5), Africa 
(from 3 to 5), and Asia (from 5 to 4); Latin America, Western 
Europe (minority churches) and North America would remain the same 
(2, 1, 4 respectively).) (A subsequent decision of the Assembly also 
increased North America by one.) 


' 


10. LWF Structure 


As in the instance of the Constitution, so also with respect to the 
structures of the LWF, simplicity and flexibility are characteristic. 
At its February 1977 meeting, the Executive Committee reviewed the 
structure and made some slight modifications. It also set forth terms 
of reference for each commission and the Committee on Communication, as 
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revised at its 1977 meeting. This structure was originally designed 

by the previous Executive Committee in 1969, at which time all study was 
placed in one new Study Commission and Department. A new feature of the 
1977 structure report is that each commission is now given research and 
planning capacity in the area of its specific mandate. 


11. Member Churches and National Committees 


Each year the Executive Committee receives reports from member 
churches and national committees. The Constitution indicates that in 
each country where there is an LWF member church, a national committee 
shall be established through which the LWF functions. Yet this has 
not been the case in many countries. In North America, Scandinavia 
and Germany national committees have developed into an important structure 
for the member churches. They normally send advisers to the meetings 
of the Executive Committee. A national committee can serve both as a 
channel from the LWF to its member churches and from the member churches 
to the LW. It considers and promotes the concerns of the LWF in a given 
country. In some countries it serves as an agency for other ecumenical 
organizations and combines all international concerns of the church or 
churches of a given country. 


12. LWF Commissions and the Committee on Communication 


The volume of Reports 1970-1977 presents in some detail the work of 
the LWF units. In E on, the Ecumenical Institute in Strasbourg 


presents its work in this volume although it is a separate foundation 
which was established and is supported by the Federation. 


Elsewhere in this report we have drawn attention to major changes 
that have taken place in this period through the implementation of a 
new structure. One thing that influenced this new structure was the 
establishment of a Commission on Studies. The Executive Committee 
followed the work of this Commission with care, since there was not 
always unanimity in the LWF about the orientation of this unit with 
respect to the theological thrust reflected by some of its work. An ad 
hoc review committee of the Executive Committee gave considerable 
attention to the work of the Commission on Studies. Its reports gave 
helpful suggestions for some changes and corrections, but generally 
speaking, affirmed the method, structure and work of the Commission and 
Department. It should be pointed out that more churches have been engaged 
in LWF studies in this period than have ever been in the past. The 
fact that there was also controversy and debate is a sign of involvement 
in the issues facing the churches, issues on which there has not always 
been agreement. The reports of this Commission will outline its most 
extensive project, namely the Ecclesiology Study, in which 46 churches 
have participated; now more wish to pick up on the studies. 
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The Commission on Church Cooperation has also moved in new directions 
since its beginning, seeing its task in mission globally, encouraging the 
churches to work "together in mission". The Commission, too, has reflected 
on how it might serve better as a coordinating agency for all forces 
involved in mission and has also suggested refinements in its terms of 
reference on the basis of its seven years' experience. 


The Commission and Department of World Service continues to provide 
facilities for major efforts on the part of Lutheran churches to respond 
to human need and help overcome the forces and endemic conditions which 
hinder social and economic justice in developing countries. With the 
broadening of its mandate, as recently decided by the Executive Committee, 
the Commission will be enabled to give extensive attention to issues of 
social and economic justice as they relate to development questions. 


One year's experience with the new Office of Communication has 
demonstrated that the decision to have one comprehensive unit for 
communications was a good one. 


It should be noted that the three departments also worked together 
in conducting a consultation on Lutheran Involvement in the Holy Land. 
This provided many Lutheran agencies and churches involved opportunity 
to discuss common problems. It was significant that Arab and Hebrew 
Christians struggled with common problems and listened to each other. 
There was agreement that the experience needed to be repeated, and that 
the LWF should assist in further coordination. 


It should also be noted that the Commission on Studies studied the 
issue of the Church and the Jews, and held a special consultation on 
that subject in Oslo 1975. (See report of the Department of Studies.) 


13. Varied Concerns 


(1) It should be noted that in the past period some financial difficulties 
were encountered. This was primarily due to the inflationary trends 
in most parts of the world and to the fluctuations in the various 
currencies with which the Executive Committee works, and especially 
the devaluation of the US dollar, The treasurer's report comments 
on this. Nevertheless, we must gratefully acknowledge that member 
churches and related agencies have continued to increase their 
giving through the years. 


(2 


The staff has sought to make contacts with member churches a major 
concern of their work. Such contact through staff visits has 
increased in recent years. 


(3) The working method of the Executive Committee meeting each year has 
usually been that much of the work was prepared by standing committees. 
Major presentations were usually made at the meetings to provide input 
for the decisions of the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
will always need to seek a balance between the extensive paper work 
required to cover the vastly growing work of the Federation and the 
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possibilities for discussion of overall problems facing the churches 
in the world of today. The general policy issues need the regular 
attention of the Executive Committee while it charges its staff to 
implement the decisions and administer the ongoing work. 


14. LWF Headquarters 


We have tried to set forth the major issues which have been the 
concern of the Executive Committee. Many more could be named. The 
Executive Committee has given much attention to questions of administra- 
tion and organization at the headquarters. It has dealt with personnel 
policies and also made decisions concerning the appointment of staff. 
The officers, serving also as the personnel committee of the Federation, 
have also dealt with the relevant issues. There are some 105 persons at 
present working at the headquarters. These persons represent a special 
gift that the churches share with each other. It is important to note 
that there has been an increase of staff coming from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, as well as of women executives. Efforts are continuing 
to provide a greater balance of staff coming from all member churches. 
It is important to acknowledge with gratitude the faithful service 
rendered by the staff of the Lutheran World Federation. In 1974, 

Dr. André Appel left the service of the Federation as General Secretary. 
We are grateful for his faithful service of nearly nine years. Dr. Carl 
Mau, Associate General Secretary from 1964 to 1972, succeeded Dr. Appel 
on October 1, 1974. Pastor Albertus Maasdorp began his service as 
Associate General Secretary on April 20, 1973. 


At the request of the Swedish National Committee, a special study 
was made concerning the administrative costs of the headquarters, and 
in that connection also one on the salaries of the staff. The studies 
were made by an independent audit firm in Geneva, and involved the 
officers of the Federation and particularly the Treasurer. It was noted 
that in the period under review increases in headquarters costs of 
approximately 73$ in SFr. were due to the considerable inflation rate and 
increase of staff at the headquarters. The conclusions were that, in 
view of the growing programs being administered by the Federation, the 
administrative costs were in a reasonable proportion to total LWF 
turnover. At the same time, comparison to salaries of similar agencies 
revealed that LWF salaries are marginally below the average of comparable 
organizations located in Geneva. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be useful to reiterate in summary a number of 
priorities and to make observations concerning them. 


(1) The LWF is a servant and instrument of its member churches. It 
provides them with a global framework through which they may witness 
and serve together. It will continue to give careful attention to 
its instrumentality character, adjusting its programs and activities 
to the needs and desires of its member churches, seeking to "further 
a united witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ". 
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In the first 30 years of the Federation's life, the churches have 
assigned many tasks to the LWF. While there is evidence of growing 
nationalism and some isolationism in some areas, there is growing 
recognition of the churches' interdependence in one world. Yet the 
very structures of the world society also cause problems for the 
churches as we have indicated in connection with the problems 

of southern Africa. Churches are part of a society in which many 
injustices are inherent, struggling with structures of dependency 
and even oppression that must be overcome before genuine inter- 
dependence can be implemented. 


The LWF is steadily becoming a world-wide community of churches. 
While there is an acknowledged spectrum of theological views among 
Lutheran churches, there is a remarkable and growing unity among them. 
They have almost without exception stated that they are in "pulpit 
and altar fellowship" with each other. As they work together, and 
actually serve each other with the manifold gifts and resources they 
have received, they grow in unity. Their relationship to each other 
is one of membership in a body. Each member has its special gift 

and function. There are still significant numbers of Lutheran churches 
which do not belong to the LWF. Here the LWF continues to seek and 
maintain significant contact. 


We have not been silent about serious challenges facing our community. 
Political tensions, as well as tensions caused by race, sex and 
culture also affect our community and raise questions concerning our 
confessional integrity. As all churches participate and see the 
comunity as their community, the LWF can be a fruitful global 
community. We see as a priority that the LWF be a visible expression 
of the churches growing together in mission and service to the world, 
sharing common resources in a partnership of north and south, 

east and west, women and men and all races. We are challenged to 
practice "membership in the body" without developing cumbersome 
international hierarchical structures. Our authority and credibility 
will depend on the measure of our obedience to the gospel and then 
on the growing quality of our community. 


The LWF gives the highest priority to the task of the mission of 

the church. This has been enunciated clearly by all assemblies, not 
least the Fifth Assembly. The approach to mission is comprehensive. 
The churches want to support each other as they carry out the mission 
imperative where they are, in word and deed. This permeates all of the 
LWF's work. For this reason we will give this matter major attention 
at this Assembly through one seminar and major plenary presentations. 


It is in connection with the mission of the church that our life as 
a community has its special significance. We are learning that 
God's mission is exercised through the whole church, and that each 
church has its gifts and responsibilities for that mission everywhere 
in the world. Of great priority is that the Federation can truly be 
an instrument of mission for all of the churches - each one giving 
and each one receiving. 
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(88) (4) The LWF knows itself to be a part of the ecumenical movement and 
is committed to it because of its understanding of the church and 
its mission. The constitutional mandates to "further a united 
witness to the gospel", "cultivate unity of faith and confession 
among Lutheran churches of the world", and "foster interest in, 
concern for, and participation in ecumenical movements" (Article III. 
2.a., b. and d.) set forth the ecumenical commitment of the LWF. 


(89) The IWF sees no contradiction between confessionality and ecumenicity. 
It recognizes the danger of self-centred confessionalism. It wishes 
to be one framework where Lutheran churches can make a significant 
contribution as part of the ecumenical movement, in a giving and 
receiving process. The LWF has been and still continues to be 
heavily involved in ecumenical relations. It engages in bilateral 
conversations with other confessions on behalf of the churches. 

It is involved in the search for new models of unity. It participates 
in forms of multilateral conversations, cooperates and coordinates 
with other world confessional families and with the World Council of 
Churches. 


(90) (5) The LWF has been involved from its inception in questions relating 
to justice, human rights, peace, international affairs and socio- 
political issues. It has developed a service arm, assisting 
refugees and peoples in need throughout the world. Assistance to the 
churches in development activities has been an increasingly important 
task. This commitment will continue to have high priority. At its 
last meeting, the Executive Committee gave the issue of the root 
causes of social and economic injustice major attention. It recognizes 
the importance of assisting the churches in dealing with this issue. 
Because its member churches are located in areas of both poverty 
and affluence, the LWF can do this with greater understanding. 


(91) There is not unanimity on the question of the role of the church 
with respect to the socio-political problems of this world. This 
question, in part, has to do with the problem of how the church does 
theology today. We have felt the tensions regarding this issue, 
ani much work will need to continue to be done in this area. The 
Two Kingdom's Study has begun an important process in this regard. 


(92) (6) The LWF's structure is intended to be simple and flexible. The 
Executive Committee supervises the work of the Federation between 
assemblies. It designates clearly defined responsibilities to 
commissions which have departments as their implementing arm. The 
Executive Committee mist assure ways of being closely involved in 
the goal setting of the commissions and the coordination and co- 
operation between the commissions and departments. This activity 
involves a major assignment to the General Secretary, under whose 
leadership the LWF Cabinet provides the forum where joint planning 
and coordination of activities take place. The Executive Committee 
will need to assure that the simplicity and flexibility of organization 
be maintained with a good balance betwen clear division of labour and 
common efforts of coordination and cooperation among all LWF units. 
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It hopes that by making a greater effort at joint planning among the 
departments and a clearer delineation of program priorities on the 
part of the Executive Committee, this instrument may serve the churches 
even more effectively than it has in the past. 


These are some of the priorities of the LWF. They need discussion and 
reflection and the constant dedicated skill of those entrusted to carry 
out the assignments the churches give to their Federation. 


We close this report with grateful acknowledgement for the dedicated 
work done by many who served the Federation. We are reminded of the 
great amount of energy and time given by members of the commissions, 
committees, several task forces, dialogue groups and the like, as well as 
the dedicated service of the entire staff. 


We recognize that in many areas we did not succeed where we would 
have hoped to. In the midst of tensions also within our family we have 
sometimes lacked the love required in commmicating and dealing with 
each other. We know that all that we do stands under the cross. Yet, 
for the times and areas where a united witness to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ has been furthered through the extensive efforts of the Lutheran 
World Federation, as it assists its member churches, we are grateful. 


ADDENDUM: STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON ENTRY VISAS FOR 
ASSEMBLY PARTICIPANTS 


(1) The Executive Committee noted that the LWF officers received a 
detailed report from the General Secretary concerning the granting 
of visas by the government of Tanzania to delegates to the Sixth 
Assembly and the activities of the staff and the host church in this 
matter. 


(2) In the preparation for the Sixth Assembly there is abundant reason 
to be grateful to the government of Tanzania for making possible the 
meeting of the LWF Assembly in Dar-es-Salaam. While recognizing that 
all countries have restrictions upon entry visas and while respect- 
ing the prerogative of governments to determine political policy, 
the Lutheran World Federation advocates the free movement of people 
including admission of all participants in its meetings. It is 
appreciated that special exceptions were made by the government 
of Tanzania in order to grant visas to delegations from countries 
which normally do not receive that privilege. At the same time it is 
regretted that it has not been possible to obtain entry visas for the 
delegates from the Taiwan Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in 
Korea. 
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The Executive Committee assures the delegates from the Taiwan Lutheran 
Church and the Lutheran Church in Korea that persistent efforts have 
been made to seek their admission, after it was learnt that a problem 
had arisen. It shares with them their disappointment at not being 
able to participate in the community of the Assembly which, without 
them, lacks completeness. The Executive Committee knows itself to be 
united with these delegates and their churches in the community in 
Christ. We pray for their welfare as well as strength in faith. The 
delegates have been invited to Geneva in order that special communication 
arrangement may be made to provide means for their participation in 
the affairs of the Assembly. 


The Executive Committee is concerned about the responsibility of the 
Church to manifest its unity beyond national boundaries and political 
persuasions and to work for the unity of humanity. As in many & 
instances in the past, the Lutheran World Federation has reason to 

be distressed at its own failure to demonstrate wholeness as a 
confessional community in Christ and also regrets that situations in 
the world contribute to this failure. Even though practical exigencies 
of some sort will always prevent the perfect fulfilling of the Federa- 
tion's high purposes, this Executive Committee recommends to the new 
Executive Committee that careful consideration be given how best the 
Lutheran World Federation's commitment to participation of all delegates 
at its meetings may be fulfilled in the future. 

(Dar-es-Salaam, 11 June, 1977) 


SUNL 
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CHAPTER IV 


STATEMENTS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


VISA PROBLEMS FOR THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY 
The Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation: 


expresses deep concern for the delegates from the two Asian churches, 
the Taiwan Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church in Korea, who have 
been unable to attend the Assembly due to visa problems. They have 
expressed as their overwhelming desire that they be present at the 
Assembly. We, the delegates present at the Assembly, share completely 
in that desire. We record our deep sorrow that a situation has arisen 
which makes the Lutheran world fellowship incomplete at this important 
event. The pain is greater because the theme of the Assembly stresses 
a new community in Christ. 


asks, with concern for unity with the Lutheran churches in Taiwan 

and South Korea and with commitment to support their life and witness, 
that the President and the General Secretary of the Federation and the 
Asia Secretary of the Department of Church Cooperation visit these 
Churches and convey these concerns as soon as possible following the 
Assembly. 


reiteratesthe policy as stated in the report of the Executive Committee 
and particularly emphasizesthe need to strongly insist that in the 
future meetings be held in places where representatives of all member 
churches will be allowed to enter. 


repeats and adds the full weight of its legislative authority to the 
appeal from the President and the General Secretary of the Federation 
to the Government of Tanzania that further consideration be given to the 
application for visas in order to allow the delegates from churches in 
Taiwan and South Korea to attend the remainder of the Assembly. In 
doing so, it is to be emphasized that delegates represent churches, not 
governments and that there will be disappointment in the Lutheran 
churches around the world at the absence of any delegate. 
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2. A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES 


We are in mission because of God's free act of justifying sinners and 
his grace which overflows in love, joy, peace and praise in the new 
comunity. 


We are incorporated into the new comunity and commissioned for witness 
and service by baptism as members of a universal priesthood. 


We affirm participation in mission as the task of every Christian and 
of every congregation. 


We acknowledge that the task of reaching every person and group with 
the good news of God's saving grace and the offer of baptism into Christ 
remains far from finished. 


We therefore urge all member churches to intensify their efforts 
toward the evangelization of those who do not know or acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. 


We also call upon the churches to undertake the equally important and 
demanding task of re-evangelizing those who, though baptized, are not 
living out their baptism in the world as members of the new comunity. 


We plead with churches everywhere that they take seriously their 
obligation to motivate, educate and equip their members for their calling 
as committed disciples and joyous witnesses to the Good News that in 
Jesus Christ God grants new life and hope to all who believe. 


We implore member churches on all six continents to unite their 
strength in partnership and under the Lordship of Jesus Christ to support 
one another in carrying out the unfinished task in all the earth. 


3, MODELS OF UNITY 


The Assembly reaffirms its belief that we have a universal unity in 
Jesus Christ which we share with every Christian who professes the apostolic 
faith, and that we live under the obligation to make this unity historically 
manifest, visible and recognizable to the world, that it may believe. At 
the same time we believe that at the present stage of the ecumenical 
movement the following deliberations on "reconciled diversity" could 
function as guiding principles; and adopt the following statement as guide- 
lines for the future ecumenical efforts of the Federation (paras. 155-155, 
157, Report on Ecumenical Relations of the LWF, 1977): 


In a discussion paper on "The Ecumenical Role of the World Confessional 
Families in the One Ecumenical Movement" (December 1974) representatives 
of the world confessional families reflected on and developed - in a 
provisional form at least - a corresponding concept of Christian unity, 
which they described as a "reconciled diversity". In this study, 
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expression would be given to the abiding value of the confessional 
forms of Christian faith in all their variety but also to the fact that 
this diversity, when related to the central message of salvation and 
Christian faith, far from endangering this centre actually loses its 
divisive character and can be reconciled into a binding ecumenical 
fellowship in which even the confessional elements have an essential 
role to play. This concept of a "reconciled diversity" - which can 
be applied in principle even to confessionally compact churches (as 
e.g.,the Lutheran churches themselves), since each church has to 

face the problem of plurality and diversity within itself - is not 
altogether new. It picks up and develops what already used to be said 
about an ecumenical fellowship which preserves and integrates con- 
fessional traditions within itself in all their distinctiveness and 
diversity. 


(15) It is not claimed that the concept of "reconciled diversity" itself 
provides a detailed and final description of the goal of our striving 
for the unity of the church. Nor could it be said that, at this 
present juncture, when various concepts of unity are being considered, 
the LWF has officially adopted this concept of unity. Nevertheless, 
this concept is well suited to provide us with valuable help in 
pointing the way in the present phase of the ecumenical struggle, since 
it describes a way to unity which does not automatically entail the 
surrender of confessional traditions and confessional identities. This 
way to unity is a way of living encounter, spiritual experience to- 
gether, theological dialogue and mutual correction, a way on which the 
distinctiveness of each partner is not lost sight of but rings out, 
is transformed and renewed, and in this way becomes visible and 
palpable to the other partners as a legitimate form of Christian 
existence and of the one Christian faith. There is no glossing over the 
differences. Nor are the differences simply preserved and maintained 
unaltered. On the contrary, they lose their divisive character and 
are reconciled to each other. 


(16) In all our endeavours for unity, this element of reconciliation needs 
to be strongly emphasized. For unity and reconciliation do not mean 
mere coexistence. They mean genuine church fellowship, including as 
essential elements the recognition of baptism, the mutual recognition 
of church ministries, and a binding common purpose of witness and 
service. 


(17) Christian unity means unity in diversity, not uniformity. To the 
extent that the concept of "reconciled diversity" takes this seriously, 
it comes very close to the concept of "conciliar fellowship" as recently 
developed in the World Council of Churches (*), and cannot be put forward 
as a rival to this concept. There is indeed a difference between the 
concept of "reconciled diversity" and the concept of "conciliar fellow- 
ship", in that the latter seems to take insufficiently into account 
the legitimacy of the confessional differences and therefore the need 
to preserve them. Insofar as the concept of "conciliar fellowship" 


(*) Cf. Nairobi 1975, Section II, paras. 3 ff. 
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also allows room for the diversity of the confessional traditions and 
for church fellowships as custodians of these traditions, the difference 
which still separates the two concepts will disappear. The result 

would be a concept of church unity in which both the tendencies mentioned 
at the beginning of this section could exist side by side within the 
ecumenical movement. 


li, RECOGNITION OF THE CONFESSIO AUGUSTANA BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Assembly takes cognizance of the fact that distinguished Roman 
Catholic theologians consider it possible for their church to recognize 
the Confessio Augustana as a particular expression of the common Christian 
faith. They hope that this recognition would open the way toward a form 
of fellowship between the Roman Catholic Church and the Lutheran Church 
in which both churches without abandoning their particularities and 
identities would further the development towards full ecclesial communion 
as sister churches. 


The Assembly - conscious of the importance of this initiative - welcomes 
endeavours which aim at a Catholic recognition of the Confessio Augustana, 
expresses the willingness of the Lutheran World Federation to engage in 
dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church on this subject, and requests that 
the Executive Committee promote and carefully follow the progress of all 
studies of this matter, its possibilities, its problems and its wider 
ecumenical implications. 


5, WOMEN IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


The word of God states clearly that God created human beings both 
male and female in the divine image (Gen. 1:27). Although the equal 
partnership of men and women has been broken by human sin, establishing 
barriers and causing exploitation, humiliation and different kinds of 
suffering for both sexes, in the salvation given in Christ there is 
a promise of a new community between women and men. "There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus" (Gal. 3:28). 


The new community in Christ is not only an eschatological gift but 
something which should get visible realization in the life of God's people 
wandering through history toward the promised kingdom. Christ's personal, 
loving acceptance of each human being calls each of us into the service 
of God and into the service of one another, also as men and women. 


The realization of a new community in which men and women have equal 
rights and dignity should be an issue of high importance for the member 
churches of the LWF. It is true that the churches have many other things 
to do besides this. But with regard to many other tasks of the church, 
the realization of a new community between women and men will rather 
release energy and increase joy than exhaust the limited resources of our 
churches and congregations. 
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E. SOCIO-POLITICAL FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


I. Meeting for the first time on African soil, the members of the Lutheran 
World Federation found themselves increasingly conscious of the global nature 
of their fellowship and also conscious that the socio-political functions 
and responsibilities of the church need to be given an explicit theological 
and ethical foundation. 


The churches cannot withdraw from their responsibility as a part of 
the society in which they live. They must find a way between the extremes 
of a complete adaption to their surroundings and a complete withdrawal from 
them. Both extremes tempt the church to identify consciously or unconsciously 
with the structures which support social and economic injustice and to see 
these structures as legitimate. The churches are called to be in the world 
but not of the world. Therefore, they must find in each society a way of 
critical engagement that expresses their dependence on God and their soli- 
darity with the world, but that does not at the same time serve worldly 
powers in an idolatrous way. 


Our Lutheran tradition offers guidance for such critical engagement 
in the doctrine of the Two Kingdoms. While this doctrine has at times 
been both misinterpreted and seriously misused, the doctrine clearly intends 
not only to affirm God's sovereignty over the whole creation but also to 
direct the church to witness and Christians to participate in the structures 
by which their daily life is organized, as a form of responsible care for 
the creation, mutual service to the neighbour and to all humankind, and 
involvement in the struggles for greater freedom and justice for all. 


Alvocacy for justice is an essential, integral part of the mission 
of the church. It belongs inherently to the proclamation of the word. 
Justice under the law of God is a witness to the universal sovereignty 
of God's law over all his creation. 


II. Whereas, until now some churches have been active for peace within 
the east-west Conflict, others have put the emphasis on studies and 
activities that promote justice in the north-south conflict; and 


i Whereas, it is urgent that these problems of peace and economic 
justice are studied as a whole and that combined strategies are developed 
within the overlapping conflicts of east-west and north-south; and 


Whereas, the Lutheran World Federation and its member churches best can 
attempt active steps toward peace and radical changes in economic structures 
if they study the criteria for social action which Luther taught in the 
Large Catechism as the "sum of the Holy Scriptures", 


therefore the Sixth Assembly 
1. welcomes the fact that the Lutheran World Federation is engaged in 


studies of the root causes of social and economic injustice in all 
their dimensions; 
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2. affirms the need for radical changes in the world's economic systems 
as one essential step toward attaining peace; 


5. recommends that studies of root causes be carried out in consultation 
with the member churches, other ecumenical agencies and the specialized 
agencies of the United nations. 


III. Whereas, the furthering of the process of detente, initiated by the 
Helsinki Final Act, requires careful follow-up also on the part of the 
churches; and 


Whereas, the implementation of the Helsinki Final Act may serve 
the cause of peace in the whole world as well as the democratization of 
international economic relations and the setting-up of a new international 
political and social order, 


therefore, be it resolved 


a, that the Lutheran World Federation communicate its concern to the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe in its Belgrade meetings 
by sending the following message: 


"The Lutheran World Federation meeting in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania, 

has with satisfaction noted positive effects of the Helsinki Agreement. 
Our Assembly extends its greetings to the follow-up conference at 
Belgrade. We express the hope that your conference may strengthen 
efforts for an overall implementation of the principles set forth by 
the Helsinki Final Act." 


b. that the Lutheran World Federation encourage member churches in 
countries which are signatories to the Declaration to advocate such 
actions by their governments as assure further implementation of the 
provisions of the Helsinki Agreement; 


C. that the Lutheran World Federation continue to keep in touch with 
the developments following the Helsinki and Belgrade Conferences on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe as well as to contribute to efforts 
for peace in general. 


7. HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Human Rights Resolution of Evian initiated a process of reflection 
and involvement in the Lutheran World Federation and its member churches. 
Since then, the question of human rights has become a focal point of 
interest for world public opinion. It has developed from a moral and 
legal question into a political issue. Human rights violations still 
persist on all continents. Since we are meeting on African soil, we are 
particularly aware of the suffering of people on this continent. We are, 
to be sure, saying nothing new when we state our concern and our protest 
over the continuing threat to human dignity and the manifold violations 
of human rights by the white minorities in South Africa, Namibia and 
Zimbabwe. But we cannot keep silent about the fact that a number of 
industrial nations, through their manifold links with southern Africa, 
are closely involved with the present system and therefore bear significant 
co-responsibility. 
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Our advocacy of human rights in southern Africa obliges us to take 

an equally emphatic stand for human dignity in the whole of Africa. We 
have been confronted with frightening news fron some independent African 
states. We share the shock of world opinion at the inmmerable atrocities 
in Uganda. We are in the paradoxical situation that public advocacy of 
human rights provokes retaliation against those on whose behalf we would 
like to speak. This sad fact applies not only to the African continent. 
We have discussed here numerous violations of human rights in many nations 
on our earth which touch the participants in our conference. 


We welcome the intent of the signatories to the Final Act of the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe in recognizing 
that the implementation of human rights is a necessary part of security 
and cooperation among nations. We also realize that there is often a wide 
gap between declared norms and concrete implementation. Even among the 
states signatory to the Helsinki Agreement the basic rights of citizens 
are respected in varying degrees. In this connection, consideration for 
those concerned often prevents us from naming individual instances and 
contiming violations of human rights. But it is our constant task even 
under favourable conditions to further extend what humaneness has already 
been achieved. 


Being together here as LWF member churches under the theme "In Christ 
A New Community" we know that we are in solidarity with all those who 
stand for humaneness. The LWF should propose to its member churches that 
they compare the legal codifications on human rights in the national laws 
in their own areas with the Human Rights Conventions, and report thereon. 
We especially encourage our member churches to walk in obedience in the 
way that God's care for human beings prescribes. 


Through Christ we are empowered to intercede in our public worship 
for the victims of human rights violations. We know that intercession by 
name has particular power. As Christians we combine this witness for 
those dispossessed of their rights with serious intercession for the 
oppressors and exploiters, in the hope that God's Spirit may change their 
hearts. It is the natural consequence of our prayers that we engage 
with all our strength in practical help and effective action for the 
victims of human rights violations. 


We therefore urge our member churches to take the steps necessary 
and possible in each situation, for example: 


-  furtherance of the comprehensive implementation of human rights, 
including the elementary rights to work, to education, to social 
services, etc.; 


- promotion cf the rights of underprivileged population groups, such as 
women, youth, the aged and minorities; 


- representation with governments and authorities in favour of dis- 
possessed and tortured citizens; 
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- legal aid and protective measures for those persecuted or displaced, 
and for the stateless; 


- consultation with judges and lawyers concerning the full use of the 
possibilities offered by the legal system, and the practical impact 
of the international conventions on human rights in each country. 


We affirm that it is our task as Christians to promote, together with 
those who have different beliefs, the realization of full freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; and we emphasize the right to practise 
the community of faith across national borders. We explicitly declare 
that freedom of conscience includes the right not to adhere to any 
religion. 


We know that in the various social systems only certain human rights 
are realized while others are neglected. For example, in the western 
industrial nations individual freedan rights are stressed, while in the so- 
cialist states of eastern Europe basic social rights have priority. But 
we must insist that the civil liberties, the right to equality and non- 
discrimination and the right to share in the resources of society and in 
political power are all inseparable. 


Above all voices must be raised against the misuse of power by the 
powerful where they ignore or circumvent the rights of the weak. Therefore 
effective protection of human rights also requires a redistribution of 
power and the creation of structures and systems that effectively protect 
the rights of the individual and of society. This applies also in inter- 
national relations. As long as underprivileged groups and countries 
have to rely on the benevolent observance by the powerful of justice and 
fairness, they are not adequately protected against the violation of 
their rights in this world. 


Paul's letter to the Romans, which we have read together in this Assembly, 
places us all under God's judgement and calls us to repentance (Rom 2:1ff). 
Any form of self-righteousness and self-justification is forbidden. Our 
testimony against the violations of the rights of others is credible only 
if we admit where we have failed and lay ourselves open to the judgement 
of God. The knowledge that we ourselves are unjust should not prevent us 
from calling injustice injustice - in respect to ourselves as well as to 
others (Matt. 7:1-2). 


9, SOUTHERN AFRICA: CONFESSIONAL INTEGRITY 


The Lutheran churches are confessional churches. Their unity and 
mutual recognition are based upon the acknowledgment of the word of 
God and therefore of the fundamental Lutheran confessional writings, 
particularly the Augsburg Confession, as normative. 


Confessional subscription is more than a formal acknowledgment of 


doctrine. Churches which have signed the confessions of the church 
thereby commit themselves to show through their daily witness and service 
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that the gospel has empowered them to live as the people of God. They 
also commit themselves to accept in their worship and at the table of the 
Lord the brothers and sisters who belong to other churches that accept 
the same confessions. Confessional subscription should lead to concrete 
manifestations in unity in worship and in working together at the common 
tasks of the church. 


Under normal circumstances Christians may have different opinions 
in political questions. However, political and social systems may become 
so perverted and oppressive that it is consistent with the confession to 
reject them and to work for changes. We especially appeal to our white 
member churches in southern Africa to recognize that the situation in 
southern Africa constitutes a status confessionis. This means that, on 
the basis of faith and in order to manifest the unity of the church, 
churches would publicly and unequivocally reject the existing apartheid 
system. 


9, AFRICA REFUGEE DAY 


The Lutheran World Federation, gathered in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 
from 13 - 25 June 1977 on the occasion of its Sixth Assembly, recognizes 
the celebration of Africa Refugee Day on June 20 each year as proclaimed 
by the Organization of African Unity, and mindful that the plight of 
refugees constitutes one of the most tragic manifestations of human 
injustice and intolerance, 


cupresses its firm conviction that the ultimate solution to the refugee 
problem lies in the elimination of all forms of oppression and discrimination; 


urges its member churches and their related agencies to support all 
SOES designed to find permanent solutions to the refugee problem 
and to enable refugees to rebuild their lives in justice and dignity; 


commends those governments which have upheld the right to asylum and 
work for an end to the conditions of injustice which lie at the root of 
the refugee problem; and 


ledges to maintain its commitment to the objectives of Africa Refugee 
Day through its endeavours for the benefit of refugees in partnership with 
its member churches and Christian Councils and in cooperation with 
govermments, the Organization of African Unity and the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER V 


ABRIDGED AND CONSOLIDATED MINUTES OF THE PLENARY SESSIONS 


The Official Minutes of the Assembly present a full record of the 
proceedings in each plenary session of the Assembly with references to 
supporting documents. They are available from the General Secretary upon 
request. In order to make the record more easily accessible to the general 
reader the version of the Minutes that follows is abridged by the excision 
of paragraphs that have no continuing interest and simplified by the 
consolidation of materials dealing with a single subject under one topic 
heading. The texts of Committee reports and recommendations have for 
the most part been inserted in these Minutes at the proper places and 
in the form in which they were finally approved. In exception to this 
practice public statements by the Assembly are referred to in these 
Minutes but are grouped together in Chapter IV of these Proceedings, where 
they are more readily accessible. The procedural information and discussion 
leading up to the formal actions of the Assembly are summarized here from 
the text in the Official Minutes; the resolutions themselves are reproduced 
verbatim. 


These abridged and consolidated Minutes are divided into two sections: 
A. General Matters, and B. Report of the Policy and Reference Committee. 


A, GENERAL MATTERS 


Welcome ceremonies 


The Assembly having gathered in Nkrumah Hall, University of Dar-es- 
Salaam, the officers of the Federation accompanied by His Excellency, 
Mwalimu Julius Nyerere, the President of Tanzania, and his entourage 
entered the hall to the sound of rhythmic applause. The General Secretary, 
Dr. Carl H. Mau, Jr., called the Assembly to order at 10.00 a.m. for a 
ceremony of welcame. He led in a prayer for the church, and the Assembly 
then sang a hymn: "The Church's One Foundation". 


Dr. Mau then called on the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Ndugu 
Ibrahim Kaduma, who welcomed the Assembly to the campus. He spoke 
appreciatively of the work of the lutheran World Federation in Tanzania 
- especially in health and education - and concluded by saying: "We 
hope and pray that we shall all be blessed". 


=: d Bl - 


(5) The General Secretary introduced Bishop Sebastian Kolowa, Mkuu of 
the host church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. Bishop 
Kolowa said, in part: 


(6) For many years we have only heard of the Assemblies of the Lutheran 
World Federation as they have been held in the developed nations of 
the northwest with their big churches built on Christian foundations 
and which are wealthy. 


(7) The decision of the Lutheran World Federation to hold an Assembly in 
one of the developing countries of the south, which are poor, is a 
very good indication of the Christian relationship which knows the 
equality of mankind before God and of love which knows no discrimina- 
tion and which does not tolerate or accept class distinction. 


(8) We are sorry that Bishop Stefano R. Moshi, the one who extended the 
invitation for this Assembly, is not here with us today. As you 
have heard God has taken him to rest after many years of powerful 
and faithful work. He has left it to us ... to welcome you ... from 
all parts of the world as one family in Christ Jesus. 


(9) The General Secretary then called on the President of the Lutheran 
World Federation, Prof. Dr. Mikko Juva (Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Finland). The President addressed some words of appreciation to President 
Nyerere and introduced the following distinguished guests of the Assembly: 


Laurian Cardinal Rugambwa, Archbishop of Bukoba, chairman of the 
Tanzanian Episcopal Conference; p 

Archbishop John Sepeku, Mkuu of the Anglican Church in 
Tanzania; 

Bishop Theofilo Kisanji, Mkuu of the Moravian Church in Western 
Tanzania; 

Mr. Stanford Shauri, Executive Secretary of the Christian Council 
of Tanzania; 

Professor I. Kimambo, Chief Academic Officer of the University; 


Alhaji Salen Masasi, chairman of the National Muslim Council, had 


been invited, but was unfortunately unable to be present. 


Opening of the Assembly 


(10) The President declared the Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation to be in session. 


Keynote Address 


(1) The President presented the Keynote Address to the Assembly (see 
Chapter I above). 


2) A recess was declared, and the delegates arose as President Nyerere 
left the Assembly. 
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Introductory Information 


The General Secretary made introductory remarks on the meaning, 
purpose and function of the Assembly and on its procedures, organization, 
and technical problems. The Rev. Risto Lehtonen, Assembly Program 
Coordinator, spoke on the function of issue groups, seminars and open 
hearings in the Assembly. 


Attendance 


The Credentials and Elections Committee reported on registered 
attendance. Its final report was received as follows: 


Registered 

Delegates 250 
Ex-officio participants 39 
Advisers 64 
Observer /consultants 25 
Official visitors 25 
Guests 9 
LWF staff 60 
LWF field staff 10 
Coopted staff 25 
Interpreters 28 
Translators 8 
Stewards 55 
Coopted communication staff. 34 
Local staff 54 
Journalists and broadcasters 135 

821 


The General Secretary noted that delegates from two countries had " 
not received entry permits. (For full list of member churches $ee Appendix. 
Full list of participants published separately. Available on request.) 


Following an open hearing on the matter an extraordinary plenary 
session was called on l7th June to consider the fact that delegates from 
Taiwan and South Korea had been refused entry permits to Tanzania, a 
matter to which reference had also been made in the Report of the 
Executive Committee (see Chapter III, paras. 97-100 above). 


The Policy and Reference Committee presented for adoption a statement 
which had been prepared in consultation with representatives of Asian 
churches and with authorities of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania. 


Prof. Theodore Jérgensen, on behalf of the majority of the Danish 
delegation, offered as a substitute motion the adoption by the Assembly 
of the Executive Committee statement. In support of the proposal he 
declared that: 
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1. We live in a world where the political, economic and social relation- 
Ships of power force the individual states to apply certain foreign 
policy considerations through their governments either from conviction 
or for political reasons. 


2. This responsibility the churches cannot take away from the governments. 
Churches or individual Christians can declare that they are not in 
agreement with specific decisions of governments and can regret them. 
There is no country in the world where there are not some political 
decisions that could be criticized by Christians. 


3. The fact that entry was denied to participants from South Korea and 
Taiwan is not exceptional. We would hardly find a country in the 
world where there would not be difficulties of some kind in connection 
with entry or exit. 


4. Our host church has expressed regret that the above mentioned delegates 
cannot be among us. The Executive Committee together with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania has again made efforts to 
make entry possible. They were not successful and for their failure 
they have expressed regret. 


5. More cannot be done in the present situation. It would be a lack of 
kindness and love both for our host church, which has done everything 
to give us the best possible working conditions, and for all partici- 
pants who have arrived. 


6. We therefore suggest that the Assembly express its regrets that the 
two representatives of the churches from South Korea and Taiwan cannot 
be among us, and that the Assembly continue its work. We declare 
ourselves to be associated with these churches in the consciousness 
of the community in Christ. 


Bishop Sakrausky (Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in 
Austria) moved that the statement be amended by the insertion of the 
following text after paragraph 1: 


Ask the delegates of the Lutheran Church in Korea and the Taiwan 
Lutheran Church, who are waiting in Geneva, for their forgiveness 
if other member churches or especially the LWF staff have been in 
any way remiss in attempting to obtain their entry visas. 


After brief discussion the President called for a vote on the 
substitute motion. The substitute motion was defeated. 


The President called for the vote on the original statement. The 
statement was adopted (190 in favour, 5 opposed, 15 abstentions). (For 
text see Chapter ‘Statements of the Assembly", No. 1 above.) 


President Karl Gottschald (Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession 
in Brazil) requested the floor to make the following statement: 
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During yesterday's open hearing Porto Alegre was mentioned. Some 
participants received the impression that in 1970 the question of 
entry into Brazil had not been clear. The lutheran World Federation 
had reconsidered plans to go to another country when it became evident 
that that country could not guarantee entry to all participants. The 
guarantee of entry into Brazil was reiterated very shortly before the 
withdrawal from Porto Alegre. 


Therefore, I would like to state the following: (1) The doors of 
Brazil were open to all participants up till the moment when the 
Lutheran World Federation withdrew. (2) Without taking account 

of the expressed desire of the host church, the Lutheran World 
Federation, under the motto "Sent Into the World", did not use this 
open door to the southern hemisphere. (3) The Lutheran World Federa- 
tion must now express regrets over the painful absence of delegates 
to the Assembly, samething that then was not a problem. 


Membership Applications 
Dr. Yoshiro Ishida (Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church), chairman 


of the Membership Committee of the Executive Committee, reported that 
between 1970 and 1975 thirteen churches had joined the Federation as 
follows: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
f. 
8. 


9 


10. 
ll. 
12. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Cameroon (1971) 
lutheran Church in Malaysia and Singapore (1971) 
Batak Christian Community Church (1972) 

Lutheran Church in Korea (1972) 

Lutheran Church of Nigeria (1973) 

Lutheran Church in the Philippines (1973) 
Chinese Rhenish Church, Hong Kong Synod (1974) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central African Empire (1974) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Jordan (1974) 
Tsung Tsin Mission, Hong Kong (1974) 

Bolivian Evangelical Lutheran Church (1975) 
Christian Protestant Church in Indonesia (1975) 


13. Moravian Church in South Africa (1975) 


Dr. Ishida stated that in the 1976 and 1977 meetings of the Executive 


Committee, the Committee had received four applications for membership, 
which it now submitted to the Assembly. The Executive Committee 
recommended that they be accepted: 
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(35) 1. Kinki Evangelical Lutheran Church, Japan 
Adopted by acclamation. 


2. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea 
Adopted by acclamation. 


3. Batak Protestant Christian Church,- Angkola, Indonesia 
Adopted by acclamation. 


4. Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches, USA 
Adopted by acclamation. 


(36) The delegates from the new member churches were introduced and 
seated in the Assembly. 


Organizing Actions 


(37) Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the Assembly received 
the various reports which had been presented to it, adopted the Agenda, 
Time Schedule and Rules of Procedure, and appointed a series of Assembly 
committees. 


Constitutional Amendments 


(38) The Executive Committee had recommended a series of amendments to 
the Constitution, Articles V to XII inclusive. Most of these were 
intended to clarify procedures and language. Debate focussed on the size 
and composition of the Executive Committee; a Danish submission proposed 
that there be at least ten lay people on the Committee (rather than at 
least five, as proposed by the Executive Committee) and that greater 
attention be given to adequate geographical distribution of membership. 
After renewed consideration by the Policy and Reference Canmittee and 
à compromise proposal from the floor, the minimum figure for lay people 
was set at seven and the total membership raised from 28 (proposed by 
the Executive Committee) to 29, not including the President. 


(39) The recommendations for amendment of the Constitution were adopted 
as amended. (For complete text of the amended Constitution see Chapter VI.) 


Report of the Executive Committee 


(40) The General Secretary was asked by the President to introduce the 
report of the Executive Committee (see Chapter III). The General Secretary 
stated that he was completing the term begun by his distinguished pre- 
decessor, President André Appel (Church of the Augsburg Confession of 
Alsace and Lorraine). The General Secretary asked that Dr. Appel be 
recognized and that he bring greetings. 
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Dr. Appel noted that one of the hopes stated at Evian was that the 
Lutheran World Federation might become an instrument for change within 
its member churches and beyond. To assess the fulfilment of this 
hope was the task of this Assembly. This applied especially as relating 
to the youth of the church and to eaumenical affairs. He noted the 
extent of achievement in the last seven years and called attention to 
the problems as well as opportunities that the growing organization 
faces. 


The General Secretary then paid tribute to past members of the 
Executive Committee and to other leaders of the Lutheran World Federation 
who had died since the previous Assembly. The Assembly stood for a 
moment of silent remembrance and prayer. 


The General Secretary noted that preparation for this Assembly had 
involved the member churches to a greater degree than any previous one. 


A number of questions relating to the amendment of the Constitution 
were raised. Dr. Reinhart Müller (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover) 
stated that many members of his church were disturbed at the lack of 
protest over the nationalization of the radio station "Radio Voice of 
the Gospel"; why had this been so? At the request of the chair, 

Dr. John Bachman (American Lutheran Church), chairman of the Committee 
on Communication, responded, referring to documentation in the Agenda on 
the matter. 


There being no further questions, the chair ordered that the Executive 
Committee Report be transmitted to the member churches for information 
and referred to the Policy and Reference Committee. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Dr. Rudolf Weeber (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Württemberg) 
presented the report of the Treasurer (distributed with the Workbook). 
President Juva noted that Dr. Weeber had served for 25 years as a member 
of the Executive Cammittee and for 22 years as Treasurer. The Assembly 
stood and expressed appreciation with prolonged applause. The report 
was received as information with deep gratitude. 


Ecumenical Visitors: Greetings and Presentations 


In the course of the Assembly a number of visitors representing 
other religious organizations were presented to the Assembly, and certain 
of them brought brief messages of greeting. 


Father Stjepan Schmidt, S.J., representing the Secretariat for 
Promoting Christian Unity, Rome, read a letter of greeting from the 
vice-president of the Secretariat, Bishop Ramon Torrella, expressing 
appreciation of increasingly close relations with the Lutheran World 
Federation and saying that, "our prayer to the Lord is that he 
pour out on the Assembly the abundance of his spirit". 
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Rev. Edmond Perret, General Secretary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, brought greetings from the 143 member churches of 
the WARC. He expressed appreciation for the work done by the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches in the Leuenberg Concorde. He noted the recent 
merger of the Bethel Evangelical Church (of Presbyterian background) with 
the Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia, and looked forward to 
the contribution of the latter church to the WARC. He presented to the 
LWF president a volume: telling the history of the WARC since its founding 
in 1877. 


Bishop Boyaka Inkamo spoke for the Church of Christ in Zaire, 
which was founded in 1970 and is composed of 53 Protestant communities. 
In 1978 the Church will celebrate the centenary of Protestant evangeliza- 
tion in what is now Zaire. 


The Most Rev. Lawi Imathiu, Presiding Bishop of the Methodist Church 
in Kenya, speaking for the World Methodist Council, welcomed the forth- 
coming conversations with the LWF. He hoped that God would "break down 
the walls that separate us and write us in one single body". 


Miss Helena Fliakos, General Secretary of the YWCA of Tanzania, 
brought the greetings of the World YWCA. She noted that the YWCA is 
open to all faiths, but works on the basis of the Christian faith. As 
representative of an organization a major function of which is the 
development of women's leadership in society, she expressed her apprecia- 
tion for the full part which women were given in this Assembly. 


Rev. John G. Gatu, General Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa and President of the All Africa Conference of Churches (AACC), 
speaking for the AACC, noted the intensification of the struggle for 
freedom in southern Africa since the last AACC Assembly in Lusaka. He 
spoke of the AACC's association with Radio Voice of the Gospel, and its 
concern for finding other channels for continuing the work of the radio 
station. He expressed the organization's thanks for contributions from 
many churches represented here to the building of the new AACC headquarters 
which will open in Nairobi in 1978. 


The Rev. Martin Mbwana brought the greetings of Anglican churches 
throughout the world and of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He noted that 
world unity in the Anglican communion is expressed through two instruments: 
the Lambeth Conference, which assembles all Anglican bishops every decade 
at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and the Anglican 
Consultative Council, composed of representatives of all dioceses. 


The Rev. Paul Oestreicher, chairman of Amnesty International (UK), 
expressed the gratitude for the cooperation of Lutherans in the concern 
for human rights and especially for the persecuted throughout the world. 


Dr. Lukas Vischer, Director of the Commission on Faith and Order, 
World Council of Churches, spoke on behalf of the General Secretary, 
Dr. Philip Potter, who was attending the inaugural assembly of the 
United Church of Australia. He called attention to three matters: 
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The Reformed/Iutheran conversations have now "passed the point of 
no return". 


The World Council of Churches has invited the World Confessional 
Families to review their mutual relationships within the coming 
months, in light of the many common concerns. 


The World Council of Churches had special expectations of the 
Lutheran churches because they are characterized by a combination 

of loyalty and freedom. The ecumenical movement is now suffering 
from an attitude of "wait-and-see'' among the churches. He therefore 
invited the Lutheran churches to take initiatives. 


Dr. Karl L. Barth, President, Southern Wisconsin District, Lutheran 


Church - Missouri Synod, brought greetings from the President of his 
church. He expressed his appreciation of the fact that his church was 
able to share in some of the relief work and theological discussions 
of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Mr. Stanford Shauri (Evangelical Lutheran Chürch in Tanzania), 


General Secretary of the Christian Council of Tanzania, said that all 
the member churches of the Christian Council shared in the pleasure of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania at the presence of the 
Assembly in Tanzania. The Christian Council of Tanzania was especially 
appreciative of LWF support for the Tanganyika Christian Refugee Service. 
Mr. Shauri also brought the greetings of the Christian Peace Conference. 
The Christian Peace Conference is striving for peace, justice and human 
dignity, which is characteristic of the new community in Christ. 


The President proposed that the Assembly send a message of greeting 


to the United Church of Australia on the occasion of its inaugural 
festivities. The proposal was accepted by acclamation. 


Others who were introduced to the Assembly included: 


Mr. M.S. Bongeye, All Africa Conference of Churches; 

Fr. Brian Hearne and Prof. Heinz Schuette, Secretariat for 
Promoting Christian Unity, Rome; 

Lt. Col. Gordon Swansbury, the Salvation Army; 

Oberkirchenrat Reinhard Groscurth, Evangelical Church of the Union, 
Federal Republic of Germany; 

Mrs. G. Matemba and Mrs. A.J. Mashi, YWCA in Tanzania. 


Plenary Address I 
„Bishop Helmut Class of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Württemberg, 


'hairman of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany (FRG), presented 
an address: "'The Mission of the Church and its Obligation to Evangelism". 
(For text see Chapter I above.) 
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Dr. Soritua A. E. Nababan (Batak Protestant Christian Church, Indonesia) 
presented the first response (see Chapter I above.) 


The Rev. David Calvo (United Evangelical Lutheran Church, Argentina) 
presented the second response (see Chapter I above.) 


In a brief discussion period the Rev. Rolf Koppe (Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hanover) asked if the process of secularization was irreversible 
and how experience can be transferred to those churches which have not 
yet undergone the process. Bishop Class responded that the concept of 
church as community should provide an antidote for the growing isolation 
of the individual in the technological world. 


Dr. Reinhart Miller drew attention to the need for greater Lutheran 
attention to the re-evangelization of Latin America. 


Report of Seminar I 


Professor James Scherer (Lutheran Church in America) presented the 
Report of Seminar I. A mmber of comments were made on the text. (For 
complete text see Chapter II.) In response to a proposal that the Report 
be adopted by the Assembly, the chairman of the Seminar, President 
David Preus (American Lutheran Church), stated that it was not intended 
that seminar reports were to be adopted. They were to be used as 
reference material. The Report was thereupon referred to the Policy and 
Reference Committee. 


Plenary Address II 


The Rt. Rev. Andreas Aarflot, Bishop of Borg, Norway, presented an 
address: "The Lutheran Church and the Unity of the Church". (For text 
see Chapter I above.) 


Msgr. Hans Martensen, Roman Catholic Bishop of Copenhagen, presented 
the first response. (For text see Chapter I above.) 


The Rev. John G. Gatu, General Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa, chairman of the All Africa Conference of Churches, presented 
the second response. (For text see Chapter I above.) 


The chair opened the floor for discussion. 


Dr. Lukas de Vries (Evangelical Lutheran Church in South-West Africa) 
protested that Lutheran unity must not be limited to pulpit and altar 
fellowship within the walls of the church. We are irrelevant if we 
Stop where this lecture stops. The real unity of Lutherans, at least in 
Southern Africa, takes place on the streets of Soweto and Katatura. This 
must be the message of Dar-es-Salaam 1977. 
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Archbishop Olof Sundby (Church of Sweden) asked if the models of unity 
described in paragraphs 48ff of the address can be put together in a dynamic 
system that shows a process of increasingly deeper community. 


Bishop Gerhard Heintze (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Brunswick), refer- 
ring to comments by Bishop Martensen about the possible recognition of the 
Augsburg Confession by the Roman Catholic Church, spoke of the need for 
"critical conciliarity" which would not avoid the difficult question. 


Bishop Aarflot responded briefly to the comments. He stated that the 
worshipping community, gathered around word and sacrament, is only a 
starting point (ref. paragraph 64 of the address). 


Bishop Martensen, responding to Bishop Heintze, stated that he did not 
wish to give the impression that Roman Catholic recognition of the Augsburg 
Confession was just around the corner; but, he said, it is not too early 
to begin serious discussion together toward a rapprochement. 


Report of Seminar II 


Professor Anna Marie Aagard (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark) 
presented the Report of Seminar II. (For text see Chapter IT above.) 


After brief comments the Report was referred to the Policy and 
Reference Committee. 


Plenary Address IIT 


Mr. Nicolaus Maro, First Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, former 
General Secretary of the Christian Council of Tanzania and lay member of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, presented an address:  "Develop- 
ment and Self-Reliance". (For text see Chapter I above.) 


Report of Seminar III 


President Emmanuel Abraham (Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia) 
presented the Report of Seminar III. (For text of Report and appendices 
see Chapter II above.) 


Discussion which followed included the following speakers: 


Pastor Rolf Koppe (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover) moved that 
the recommendation on Human Rights be amended by the addition of the 
following paragraph: 


The Lutheran World Federation, in the context of the international 
discussion on human rights, proposes that the right to religious 

freedom shall include the right to people of the same faith to establish 
and to maintain their relationships across international boundaries. 
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He also moved that paragraph 133 be amended by the insertion of the 
phrase "as well as non-governmental organizations such as Amnesty Inter- 
national" after the word "won". 


Dr. Gaylerd Falde (American Lutheran Church) endorsed the statement 
of the Finnish Church on International Migration, Human Rights and Lutheran 
Responsibility. 


Dr. Pentti Viita (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland) moved on 
behalf of the Finnish delegation that the Assembly address a brief state- 
ment to the forthcoming Belgrade conference, appealing for continuation of 
the work for peace, security and human rights. 


The Rev. Wonno Bleij (Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands) asked that in the statement on "Equality of Women and 
Men", the theological reasoning of which he appreciated, an explicit 
statement be included declaring that since the priesthood of all believers 
included women, it implied the possibility of the ordination of women. 


Thereupon the Report and the proposals for its amendment were referred 
to the Policy and Reference Committee. 


Elections 


Dr. Rudolf Weeber reported for the Nominations Committee presenting 
the following candidates: 


For President of the Lutheran World Federation: 


The Rt. Rev. August William Habelgaarn, South Africa 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Josiah M. Kibira, Tanzania 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Soritua A.E. Nababan, Indonesia 


For membership on the Executive Committee: 
AFRICA 
Southern Africa 


The Rev. Dr. Lukas de Vries 
The Rt. Rev. August William Habelgaarn 


Madagascar 
The Rev. Noel Rabemanantsoa *) 


East Africa 


Ethiopi: Mr. Emanuel Abraham aa 
Tanzania: The Rt. Rev. Dr. Josiah M. Kibira 


West Africa 


Cameroun: The Rev. Paul Darman *) 
Nigeria: Mrs. Fibi Nancy Nadah 
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ASIA 
India 
The Rev. Dorairaj Peter 


Indonesia 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Andar Lumbantobing 
The Rev. Dr. F. Haneahan Sianipar *) 


Hong Kong 
The Rev. Dr. Andrew Hsiao 


Asia at large, representing women 
Dr. B.V. Subbamma, India 


EUROPE 


Federal Republic of Germany 

Mr. Horst Goeldner 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Johannes Hanselmann 
Prülat Dr. Albrecht Hege 

The Rev. Annette Nuber 


German Democratic Republic 


. Oberlandeskirchenrat Ulrich von Brück 
Oberkirchenrat Sibrand Siegert 


Eastern Europe 


Hungary: The Rt. Rev. Dr. Zoltan Kaldy 
USSR-Lithuania: The Rt. Rev. Jonas Kalvanas 


Western Europe 
Netherlands: The Rev. Wonno Bleij 


Nordic countries: 


Denmar! Mrs. Bodil Sélling 

Finland: The Rt. Rev. Dr. Paavo Kortekangas 
Norway: The Rt. Rev. Dr. Andreas Aarflot 
Sweden: Mr. Carl-Gustaf von Ehrenheim 


Nordic countries at large 
The Rev. Audur Eir Vilhjalmsdottir, Iceland 


LATIN AMERICA 
Chile 
The Rev. Stefan Schaller 


*) not elected 
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Brazil 
The Rev. Karl Gottschald 


NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 
The Rev. Dr. Roger Nostbakken 


United States of America 


Mr. William T. Billings 

Dr. Dorothy Marple 

The Rev. Dr. Robert J. Marshall 
The Rev. Dr. David W. Preus 


(92) Of these candidates Dr. Nababan (for President), and Mr. Abraham, 
Mr. Rabemanantsoa and Dr. Sianipar (for the Executive Committee) had been 
nominated from the floor in accord with the rules. Bishop Dr. Manas Buthelezi 
(for President), and Mr. Abraham Mrase and Ms Christina Rogestam (for the 
Executive Committee) had been nominated but had withdrawn their names. 


(93) The election of the President took place by written ballot. Dr. Nababan 
having been eliminated on the first ballot, the second ballot for President 
was cast with the following result: 


for Bishop Habelgaarn 117 
for Bishop Kibira 130 


Bishop Kibira was declared elected. 

(94) Places on the Executive Committee having been allocated in accord with 
agreed upon geographical quotas, 24 unopposed candidates were elected by 
acclamation and the remaining five by written ballot. 

The Executive Committee was declared elected. 


(95) The following members were to become voting members after one year, 
subject to the entering into force of the amended Constitution: 


de Vries, Nadah, Subbamma, Hanselmann, Kalvanas, Nostbakken and 
Vilhjalmsdottir. (For the membership of the Executive Committee 


see Appendix.) 

(96) It was noted that the Committee included 8 lay people and 6 women. 
Expression of Thanks 

(97) In the absence of Mrs. Fibi Nadah, chairperson of the Courtesy Committee, 


Mrs. Astrid Grude Eikseth (Church of Norway) presented a resolution of thanks 
to all who had served the Assembly. 
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The resolution was adopted by acclamation. (Text in Official Minutes.) 

Representatives of the women's organization of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania presented gifts to some leading personalities of the 
Assembly. 

Bishop Sebastian Kolowa (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania) 
presented a concluding address of thanks. 


Inaugural Address of the President 


President Juva called upon the newly elected President, Bishop Josiah 
Kibira, who presented a brief inaugural address. (For text see Chapter I 
above.) 


Closing 


President Juva declared the Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation adjourned at 6.10 p.m., 25th June 1977. 


B, REPORT OF THE POLICY AND REFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The largest part of the business of the Assembly was brought to it 
through the Policy and Reference Committee. This Committee relied heavily 
on the recommendations from the seminars, the initiative groups - ad hoc 
groups which were authorized to bring their concerns and proposals to 
the Committee - and to a lesser extent the open hearings. 


The Committee established eleven drafting committees to give preliminary 
consideration and articulation to the wide variety of concerns that had 
been brought to the attention of the Assembly through the work of the 
many groups working in the first week. It then reviewed, coordinated and 
categorized the drafts and presented its recommendations to the Assembly 
for discussion and action. 


The texts presented below, and under "Statements of the Assembly" 
(Chapter IV above) are the final texts of the Policy and Reference Committee 
Report, as amended by action of the Assembly in plenary session. 


The Comittee identified four categories of concerns, and the texts 
are arranged accordingly: 


Statements of policies adopted by the Assembly 
Referrals to the member churches 

Authorizations for special emphasis 

Referrals to be considered by the Executive Committee in 
setting priorities. 


Cow 
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For the convenience of the reader the texts of Category A statements 
have been grouped under "Statements of the Assembly" (Chapter IV above). 
Plenary discussion of significance, however, is recorded below. 


Other sections of the Report are included in this digest of the Minutes. 
The twelve sections of the Report as presented to and acted upon by the 
Assembly follow. 


I, LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN MISSION 


A general statement entitled "A Challenge to the Churches" was 
introduced by Dr. Otto Waack (Evangelical lutheran Church in North Elbia) 
as a substitute for the Cammittee text. 


The Assembly resolved to adopt the statement entitled "A Challenge 
to the Churches". (For text see "Statements of the Assembly", Chapter IV.) 


The Assembly acted on further recommendations as follows: 


The Assembly resolved to encourage the member churches to make 
increased use of Christian education at all levels, including 
the family, as a means of strengthening or initially creating a 
consetous sense of mission identity in each member of the 
community. 


The Assembly resolved to request the Lutheran World Federation 

to serve as a collective servant of the member churches in the 

development of an overall mission strategy, including study of, 

planning for and suggesting proposals for action on all six 

continents; this strategy should include: 

- particular emphasis on preaching the gospel to those who 
have not heard; 

- re-evangelization of nominal Christians; 

- tnolvement of such action groups as non-member churches, 
mission agencies and other interested groupe. 


The Assembly resolved to refer to the Executive Committee for con- 
sideration the following proposals: 


1. that the Lutheran World Federation consider devising, with all 
member churches, a means of sharing skills and techniques for 
training persons sent to other countries; 


2. that the Lutheran World Federation assist the churches in providing 
liturgical material and current explanations of Luther's Small 
Catechism relevant to the situations in the various countries 
and regions; 


3. that the Lutheran World Federation seek ways to strengthen 
ecumenical cooperation in mission, and encourage some member 
churches to develop models for ecumenical evangelization and 
to share the information and experience gained from such models 
vith all member churches. 
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II, DIMENSIONS OF THE CHURCH'S MISSION 


During discussion a mmber of motions were received to amend the 
text. Time not permitting debate of these motions, the chair ruled that 
they would be referred without prejudice to the Executive Committee for 
its consideration with the Report as a whole. The motions were as follows: 


Bishop Helge Brattgard (Church of Sweden) moved amendment of para- 
graph 131 belowto insert the phrase "observing the inter-relationship 
between the personal and the collective consequences of the preaching of 
the gospel", following the word "Study". 


The Rev. Wolfgang Helbig (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover) 
proposed an amendment to paragraph 136 below which would include a reference 
to illness and suffering as well as death and dying. He noted that the 
tremendous technological advances in medical science in our day tended to 
place emphasis purely on the technical aspects of healing. He suggested 
that the whole text be reworked to reflect a wholistic concept of health. 


Dr. Holsten Fageberg (Church of Sweden) noted increasing emphasis 
on ethical questions in Lutheran discussion. He moved that paragraph 136 
below be amended by the addition of the following sentence: "The Executive 
Committee should give Christian ethics and ethical methodology a high 
priority in a forthcoming study program, as part of the church's mission." 


The Rev. Gerhard Pedersen (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark) 
moved that the reference to funeral liturgies in paragraph 136 below be 
deleted on the grounds that this matter can best be dealt with at the 
local level. 


Bishop Oskar Sakrausky (Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession, 
Austria) moved that paragraph 136 below include a reference to drug 
addicts. 


The Rev. Rolf Koppe (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover) moved 
the amendment of paragraph 137 below by the insertion of the following 
sentences after the second sentence: "In doing this the possibility of 
recognizing the ministry of other confessions should be carefully examined. 
Moreover an assessment should be made of the success in attempting new 
forms of ministry and in what ways these are to be encouraged. 


Professor Georg Kretschmar (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oldenburg) 
moved the amendment of paragraph 137 below by the substitution of "who 
are baptized" for "believers". 


Bishop Brattgard moved that an additional point (number 5) be added 
at the end of the report as follows: "That the theme 'The church, salt 
of the earth or mirror of society' be emphasized." 


Thereupon it was resolved to adopt the Committee's Report, slightly 
amended, as follows: 
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The church ts called to be an agent of God's saving and liberating 
love for all humanity. To this end the church should fulfil its obliga- 
tion through proclamation, service, worship and community life. 


The four dimensions of the church's Life and mission in the world are 
Linked together and should not be separated. Proclamation leads to service, 
service needs the witnessing word and the community, community has ite 
meeting point above all in worship. 


Consequently, proclamation should not be understood in the narrow 
sense of sermon. However, it is in the proclamation of reconetliation 
and liberation through God's saving action in Jesus Christ that all other 
dimensions are drawn together and find their relationship and wholeness. 


The Assembly resolved to request the Executive Committee to authorize 
continuation of the Ecolesiology Study, observing the following 


priorities: 
1. Worship 


that consideration be given to the following aims: 
a. that all ministries of the church find expression in worship; 


b. that, therefore, all groups in the body of Christ participate 
actively in all aspects of worship life (e.g., see discussion of 
baptized children's partictpation in Communion, Seminar II Report, 
paragraphs 97-104, and 140); 


c. that our worship be a witness to cur life as a new community, 
expressing our joy in Christ by hymna, songs and a living liturgy, 
and not be a reflection of idols of this world or of our own 
past (Seminar II Report, Section B 2). 


2. Healing and Caring Community 


that ways be developed in which theology can help the church ae 

a caring and healing community to address (1) the specific 
problem of death and dying; (2) the new achievements in radical 
technology which, while prolonging life, may sometimes dehumanize 
patients and their families; (3) questions of medical ethics; 
and also to develop funeral liturgies with more emphasis than 
hitherto given to proclamation, hope and thanksgiving (Seminar II 
Report, Section B 8). 


$. Ministry 
that a study of the concept and situation of the ministry in 
the Lutheran chirches be carried out in liaison with the ecumenical 
studies already in process. This should include both doctrinal 
studies and studies in present day practices and problems. Start- 
ing from the New Testament concept of ministry, it should clarify 
the relationship between the priesthood of all believers and the 
ordained ministry (cf. Seminar II Report, paragraph 186). 
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Inclusive Structures 


that in order to be self-critically involved, the churches be 
urged to develop structures and provide resources which allow 
creative minorities to participate fully in the struggle of the 
church of Christ, to speak out and live up to the good will of 

God for the whole of his creation (cf. Seminar II Report, Section B 
and para. 135). 


TIT, SELF-RELIANCE AND GLOBAL PARTNERSHIP 


The Report was acted upon without discussion, as follows: 


Self-reliance is a valuable step toward genuine partnership with 
other churches, leading to genuine interdependence in the mission of Christ. 


The current emphasis on self-reliance in mission promises to accelerate 
the arrival of true missionary interdependence in the new community. Self- 
reliance, achieved by increasing a local church's spiritual and material 
resources and its adaptation to its local environment, strengthens a 
church's independence. Therefore it reinforces a church's identity and 
may strengthen tts motivation for mission. 


The Assembly resolved to affirm the principle of ite member churches 
achieving self-reliance, including self-identity, grass-roots 
participation in the decision-making process and self-support. 


The Assembly resolved to recommend to the member churches that, 
in their respective contexts, they give high priority to taking 
steps towards the realization of the goal of self-reliance. 


The Assembly resolved to refer to the Executive Committee for 
consideration the following proposals: 


1. 


that the Lutheran World Federation encourage all churches which 
are in missionary partnership relationships to make their con- 
tribution to the restructuring of these relationships, study 
doint planning and decision-making in the new community; and 
that towards this end the Lutheran World Federation facilitate 
the exchange of information between member churches regarding 
successful church self-reliance models, providing counsel, 
expertise and resources; 


that the Lutheran World Federation, together with ite member 
churches, develop models of new structures for Lutheran coopera- 
tion and interdependence in the mission of the church (proclama- 
tion, service, social responsibility) which promote the principle 
of self-reliance and emphasize sharing at regional, continental 
and inter-continental levels; 
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3. that the Lutheran World Federation encourage churches in the 
north to take steps to eliminate in the policies of their 
mission boards any practices that may or may seem to give 
privileged status to their missionaries who work in those third 
world countries that practise discrimination on the basis of 
race and colour. This may be the case particularly in those 
countries where for ideological reasons the principle of equal 
pay for equal work is not observed. 


IV. A. LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
The Committee Report was received and dealt with under four headings. 


1. Models of Unity 


A statement on "Models of Unity" was introduced by the following 
paragraphs: 


According to the Conatitution of the Lutheran World Federation its 
tasks include the responsibility both to "cultivate unity of faith and 
confession among the Lutheran churches of the world" and to "foster 
Lutheran interest in, concern for and participation in ecumenical move- 
mente" (LWF Constitution, III). These two purposes are interrelated. 
The effort to maintain and develop fellowship among Lutherans is there- 
fore to be accompanied by the effort to achieve the visible unity of 
the church, 


This position encourages an understanding of unity which allows 
room for the diversity of confessional traditions and the existence of 
communities to foster these traditions. To describe this kind of unity 
the term "reconciled diversity" has come into use among the world con- 
fesstonal families. 


Dr. Karl Gustav Hammar (Church of Sweden) moved to amend the draft 
statement by the insertion of the following text: (The Assembly) "reaffirm 
its belief that we have a universal unity in Jesus Christ which we share 
with every Christian who professes the Apostolic Faith, and that we live 
under the obligation to make this unity historically manifest, visible 
and recognizable to the world that it may believe. At the same time we 
believe that at the present stage of the ecumenical movement the follow- 
ing deliberations on ‘reconciled diversity’ could function as guiding 
principles". - The amendment was seconded and adopted. 


A statement on "Models of Unity" was thereupon adopted. (For text 
see Chapter IV above, "Statements of the Assembly''.) The Assembly acted 
on a further recommendation as follows: 


The Assembly resolved to request the Lutheran World Federation to 
undertake a study of the concept of "reconciled diversity" in its 
relationship to the concept of "conciliar fellowship" recently 
developed in the World Council of Churches (Nairobi 1975, Section II). 
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2. Recognition of the Confessio Augustana by the Raman Catholic Church 


Referring to the introductory paragraph of a draft statement on the 
Recognition of the Confessio Augustana by the Roman Catholic Church, 
Bishop Aarflot opposed the phrase "full ecclesial communion as sister 
churches" as being more than the Roman Catholic Church intended. 


Dr. Günther Gassmann (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover) stated 
that this was not the opinion of the drafters but that of recognized 
Roman Catholic theologians. Furthermore, it expressed the exact meaning 
of "reconciled diversity". 


Professor George Anderson (Lutheran Church in America) quoted from 
the report of Dr. Schütte, representative of the Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity, to Seminar II in which terms identical to those in 
paragraph 18 of the "Statements of the Assembly" (see Chapter IV above) 
were used. 


Bishop Hermann Dietzfelbinger (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria) 
endorsed Bishop Aarflot's position, stating that we must not overlook 
what really separates us if we want to remain in genuine community. 


Professor Nils Egede Bloch Hoell (Church of Norway) moved amendment 
by substitution of the words "further the development towards" for the 
words "enter into". The motion was seconded and adopted. 


Bishop Gerhard Heintze (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Brunswick) 
moved amendment of the resolution itself by substitution of "promote 
and carefully follow the progress of all studies" for the words "carry 
out a study". The motion was adopted by common consent. 


The statement was thereupon adopted. (For text see Chapter IV above.) 


3. The Lutheran World Federation, the World Council of Churches 
and the World Confessional Families 


The following text was acted upon without debate: 


The report of Section II of the WCC Aesembly in Nairobi and other 
documents produced since then reflect a willingness on the part of the 
World Council to explore with the various world confessional families 
the relationship among them and the World Council of Churches and new 
possibilities for cooperative ecumenical work. These new developments 
indicate that the Lutheran World Federation should give consideration 
to the task of responding to these possibilities of conversing with the 
World Council of Churches. 


The Assembly resolved to request the Executive Committee to prepare 
a reaction to the World Council of Churchee' document (WCC Executive 
Committee, Pebruary 1977) in cooperation with world confessional 
families with which it is in bilateral dialogues. 
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4. Dialogue and Fellowship 


The recommendations preceded by introductory paragraphs, as acted 
upon, follow: 


The Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation at Evian 1970 initiated 
new ecumenical activities of the Lutheran World Federation in the form 
of bilateral interconfessional dialogues between the Iutheran World 
Federation and a number of other Christian traditions. An increasing 
number of regional and national comersations have resulted from these 
new inttiatives. The Strasbourg Institute is assisting the Lutheran 
World Federation in this task. 


These dialogues have, so far, resulted in remarkable convergences 
and agreements. Many formerly divisive issues seen no longer to be 
obatacles for closer fellowship with the Reformed, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic traditions. However, in the course of these dialogues certain 
Limitations also became obvious, which must be taken into consideration 
when reflecting upon these dialogues and the reception of their results. 


In the report Ecumenical Relations of the Lutheran World Federation 


(presented to the LWF Executive Committee, Divonne, February 1977) a 
careful study of the bilateral dialogues, their interrelationshtps, 
results and Limitations, of the basic theological and ecumenical pre- 
euppositions, as well as of future ecumenical strategy of the LWF was 
undertaken. The Executive Committee decided to circulate the report 
ae an independent document for study by LWP members and others. 


The Assembly resolved to request the Executive Committee to give 

high priority to the continuation and extension of bilateral dialogues 
with other Christian traditions, with necessary adjustments in methods 
employed and issues discussed; 


The Assembly resolved to refer to the Executive Committee for their 
consideration the following concerne: 


a. that acceptance of the results of the interconfessional dialogues 
be encouraged through intensified efforts to interpret them to 
the general membership of the churches, The interpretation should 
- explain the meaning and possible consequences of the agreements 

achieved, and 
- explain how it is possible to see issues which were once 
divisive as no longer so. 


There must be mutual interrelations and interaction among 
- the theological experts in dialogue, 

- the decision-making bodies of the churches, and 

- the people at the parish level. 

Only if these influence one another will acceptance of dialogue 
results be encouraged and realised. 


b. that the Lutheran churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America be 
asked to define those issues which divide them from other 
confessions, so that their particular problems can be taken up 
in continuing and new dialogues. 
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IV. B, THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


The report was presented as part of Section V. President Wonno 
Bleij (Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands) 
objected to the classification of Judaism among "other faiths", as 
presented in the Committee Report. He moved that materials dealing with 
this subject be given a special classification. Pastor Mollerup pointed 
out that Jews see themselves as having a "completely different faith" 
from ours. The motion was seconded and adopted. It is thus presented 
here: 


In the past period the Lutheran World Federation has been concerned 
in a limited way in serving its churches in the area of Christian/Jewish 
relatione (see Reports of Neuendettelsau 1973 and Oslo 1975 Consultations; 
Reports 1970-1977 of the LW). The significance of Judaism for the 
Christian identity, faith and life has become increasingly clear, as 
has the need for further work in our member churches. 


The Assembly resolved to request the Executive Committee that: 


1. The attention of member churches be called to the need for 
intensified theological work, for example on the question of 
the relationship between Old and New Testaments and the signifi- 
eance of the Jewish people im the divine plan (ef. Rom. 9-11); 


2. The Lutheran World Federation continue and if possible expand its 
service in the field of lutheran-Jewish relations, and call the 
attention of the churches to other resources available in this 
field (e.g. World Council of Churches, study institutes). 


V. THE CHURCHES’ RELATION TO OTHER FAITHS AND TO IDEOLOGIES 


The report was presented. In discussion Professor Kretschnar 
(Evangelical Lutheran Chirch in Bavaria) seconded by Mr. Eissler 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church in Württemberg), moved that note be taken 
of criticism of the Marxism and China Study, and Dr. Tord Harlin (Church 
of Sweden) moved that there should be a study of "the ideological trans- 
fer process - how various ideologies are being spread from one country 
or continent to another". Both proposals were referred to the Executive 
Committee. The report as acted upon follows: 


It is resolved that the Executive Cammittee consider for determining 
priorities: 


1. Studies of Ideologies 

Modern society is marked by a proliferation of social, political 
and economic ideologies. Christians have been confronted by them 
and have had their faith challenged; as nations have adopted different | 
ideologies the church has been faced with new divisions and ite sense l 
of community has suffered. The churches are challenged to review | 
their understanding of society, but they are also challenged because | 
the ideologies have religious dimensions and demand loyalties which 
Christians can give only to Jesus Christ. 
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The LWF's Marciem and China study has in the past years been of 
some assistance to our churches (see Reports 1970-1977 of the LW). 


The Study Department should continue study of various ideologies, 
as they present challenges to the Christian faith and life, and assist 
the member churches to equip their members to understand such ideologies 
and be strengthened in Christian conviction as they encounter them. 


It should also encourage the churches to include study of tdeologtes 
in theological education curricula and other aspects of thetr educa- 
tional work, 


2. The Encounter with Traditional Cultures and New Religious 
Movements 


In some Lutheran churches mission suffers as much from being too 
deeply imbedded in ite culture as from being too foreign. In various 
ways the churches are often bound up with their traditional culture 
or the classical religions. The question is how far lutheran theology 
and faith influences culture and how far the values of society are 
reflected in the churches. 


The Lutheran World Federation and ite member churches are urged 
at regional, national and local levels to take seriously the 
challenge of the traditional cultures, ancient faithe and classical 
religions on the one hand, and the new religious movementa on the 
other hand. 


They should pursue studies of other faiths in relation to con- 
fessing the gospel (confessing Christ) in different religious and 
cultural contexts, in their theological training and in the educa- 
tional ministry. 


The Lutheran World Federation should continue the program of study 
on confessing Christ in the cultural-religtous context and the program 
of study on the new religious movements. 


3. The Approach to Muslims 


The growing prominence of Islam requires that more attention be 
given to it than has been done in the past period. 


4. The Theological Understanding of and Practical Relations 

with Other Religions 

It is recognized that a biblical and theological understanding 
of other religions and their missionary impact is not yet sufficiently 
developed in our churches; that communication with people of other 
faiths, in dialogue as well ae direct evangeliem, depends on such 
theological understanding, and that all of our churches and their 
people now encounter in one way or another the followers of other 
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religions at the level of common citizenship and as people 
concerned with us for human values. A study program would aim 
to deepen and strengthen the missionary witness and work of the 
churches. 


It is resolved, therefore, that 


a. with the assistance of the Lutheran World Federation, the 
member churches be encouraged to devote more attention to 
the biblical and theological study of other faiths; 


b. the Lutheran World Federation be requested to make the vartous 
resources relating to dialogue with other religions (e.g., WCC 
Sub-Unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies, 
study institutes) accessible to member churches in a form which 
can be used in their parishes; 


e. the member churches assist each other to deal with the questions 
of practical relations with their neighbours of other faiths 
by exchanging their experience, thinking and needs through the 
Lutheran World Federation and by other means. 


VI, THE EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY OF LUTHERAN CHJRCHES 


The report was presented and a number of clarifying textual amendments 
were accepted. The report as acted upon follows: 


The new community ts a learning community. This fact implies the 
need for the church constantly to revieu and strengthen ita educational 
efforts. In many of our churches, "Christian education" tends to be 
identified almost exclusively with the teaching of children and youth. 
More emphasis should be placed upon "Christian education" as the 
conseiousness-raising, enabling and equipping function of the Christian 
community. Only when the congregations function as truly learning 
communities can the church carry out its mission in society, where 
education is one of the most influential factors. 


The Assembly resolved to request the Lutheran World Federation 


1. to place more emphasis on "education" ae the interrelationship 
of everything that takes place within the Christian community 
(koinonia), so that individuals may be more directly involved 
within families and congregations as resources rather than 
simply as objects for instruction; 

7. to give education a high priority and to take this concern 
seriously as it provides assistance to churches in program 
planning, in developing materials and in training leadership 
within their special social, cultural and economic circumstances; 


3. to broaden theological education including theological educa- 
tion by extension to inelude lay persons; this calls for a 
closer relationship between theological education and parish 
education and closer coordination at the level both of the 
Lutheran World Federation and of the member churches. 
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VII, WOMEN IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


A draft statement on "Women in Church and Society" was presented. 
Ms. Kathleen Hurty (Lutheran Church in America) spoke in favour of 
the report. Professor Theodor Jørgensen (Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Denmark) moved that in the text "the new community" be replaced 
by "a new community", as in that case the concept also includes non- 
Christians. After brief discussion the motion was adopted. The 
Assembly resolved that the Lutheran World Federation adopt the state- 
ment and send it to the member churches. (For text see Chapter IV above.) 


The Assembly then acted on further recommendations. 


The Assembly resolved to urge the member churches in their own 
contexts: 


1. to study the concepts and ideals, language, theological views, 
emotional attitudes, power structures, etc. which prevent 
realizing full, equal, joyful and creative partnership between 
men and women in the life of the church; 


2. to create models which actualize the marks of a new community 
in division of labour and decision-making within the family and 
soctetal structures where we live and at all levels of church 
and congregational life; 


3. that those churches who have not yet ordained women pastors 
study the issue seriously and, in any case, make earnest 
efforts to enable in all possible ways the participation of 
women in proclamation and mission and provide adequate educational 
opportunities for these tasks. 


The Assembly resolved to urge the Lutheran World Federation to 
establish a full-time Women's Desk within the Department of Studies. 


The Assembly resolved to urge the Executive Committee to give 
serious consideration: 


1, to recommendations of the Seminar III Report, paragraphs 128 and 
129, to the complete report of Issue Group III.3, and to the report 
of the Open Hearing on the Commission on Studies, with the under- 
standing that close contact be kept with similar efforts under 
way in the World Council of Churches; 


2. to asking the commissions to give priority to the requests 
coming from seminars and consultations in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 
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VIII, YOUTH AND STUDENTS IN THE LIFE OF LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


(211) The report was presented section by section. In discussion of the 
first section the Assembly rejected a proposal to include a statement 
on confirmation. A proposal was also made to replace the word "ordina- 
tion" in the first paragraph with "commission" in order to preserve 
the specific meaning of the former; but the motion was narrowly defeated 
(pro 70, contra and abstaining 71) after argument that the Lutheran 
church had always preached the priesthood of all believers and that 
ordination in baptism was the basis for ordination to the specific 
ministry. The approved text follows. 


Whereas: 


(212) Mission te the calling of the whole body of Christ and of every 
Christian, baptism is each believer's ordination for witness and 
service; therefore the very young and the very old, the weak, the 
poor and the uneducated should share the gift of new life (Seminar I 
Report, para. 94); 


(213) Youth can be seen as a creative group in both the struggle of the 
church of Christ and in the "new reformation" in our worship 
(Seminar II Report, paras 735 and 740); 


(214) Attention has been drawn to the question of discrimination with 
respect to sex, race and age (Seminar III Report, para. 131); 
(215) It has been recommended that the LWF take up the global challenge 


of the alienation of youth from the church and from each other and 
seek to involve youth fully in the work of the church (Seminar I 
Report, para. 118). 


(216) The Assembly resolved to urge the member churches to sertously 
evaluate youth involvement in all aspects of the life of their 
churches. 

(217) The Rev. Jacques Fischer (Ev. Lutheran Church of France) in discussion 


of the following section argued that establishment of a youth desk would 
isolate rather than integrate youth in the life of the church. He was 
opposed by the argument that sometimes a specific structure is required 
to put partnership into practice. The wisdom of specifying a given 
date was raised since the recommendation did not deal with the financial 
problem involved. It was noted that a proposal for a youth desk made at 
the Evian Assembly had not been met; therefore youth delegates had 
initiated this proposal. After full discussion action was taken. 


(218) The Assembly resolved to request the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation 

(219) to consider establishing a Youth Desk with a Youth Advisory Committee 
by 1978; 

(220) to identify the following as being among the taske of the Youth Desk: 


- to integrate youth in the work of the Lutheran World Federation, 
- to facilitate within two years international and/or regional 
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consultations which would be part of the process of identifying 
and meeting the needs of youth and sharing experiences: 

- to assist in developing youth Leadership training programs as 
requested by the churches; 

- to build a communication network among youth and initiate 


exchange programs. 


Proposals to amend the following draft to avoid what was felt to be 
a wording critical of youth work in eastern Europe failed. 


The Assembly resolved to refer to the Executive Committee for con- 
sideration as it prepares for the next Assembly: 


that youth delegates and stewards be selected in consultation with 
youth constituencies; 


that youth delegates and stewards come from all regions including 
eastern Europe; 


that a youth gathering be held inmediately prior to that Assembly. 


IX. SOCIO-POLITICAL FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


A draft statement was presented for adoption. An amendment making 
reference to the Helsinki and Belgrade conferences on security and 


cooperation in Europe was offered by Bishop Paavo Kortekangas (Evangelical 


Lutheran Church of Finland) and was accepted. The statement was then 
adopted. (For text see Chapter IV above.) 


The report continued and was dealt with as follows: 


Whereas, in situations of political crisis there has been a general 
understanding that the initiative ordinarily belongs to the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affaire of the World Council of 
Churches, in which our member churches also participate and the 
Lutheran World Federation has in practice usually addressed itself 

to attuations in consultation with the member churches in the affected 
countries; and 


Whereas, this practice has not generally been understood and the 
LWP position has seemed to some to be inconsistent and arbitrary, it 
would seem wise to establish criteria and procedures for the policy 
and practice of the Lutheran World Federation; 


Therefore it is resolved 


That the Lutheran World Federation develop criteria for public 
pronouncements or official silence in situations in which human 
rights are violated; and in pursuance of these objectives, the 
Lutheran World Federation undertake in consultation with member 
churches studies of the criteria for the use of power, the use of 
violent and non-violent methods for social and political change, the 
role of law in human communities, and the public responsibility of 
the churches. 
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Whereas, many voices in the church and elsewhere have dram 
attention to the growing crises arising from the threatened 
depletion of many of the world's resources, from the wasteful 
use of energy and from the dangers continuing to be found in 
nuclear power; and 


Whereas, along with the salvation which God gives in grace are 
connected ethical responsibilities for the stewardship of 
creation and mutual service to one another and to all humankind, 


It is resolved: 


1. That the Lutheran World Federation give attention to the 
important questions of global stewardship, limited resources, 
environment, energy, and nuclear power, including the theolo- 
gical and ethical dimensions, within the context of the concern 
for the root causes of social and economie injustice, and that 
such studies be carried out in consultation with the member 
churches, other ecumenical agencies, and the specialized 
ageneies of the United Nations. 


2. That the Lutheran World Federation give attention to the 
Finnish Study on "International Migration, Human Rights and 
Lutheran Responsibility" (Appendiz II to Seminar III Report) 
in conjunction with the concerns for root causes of social 
and economic injustice, 


8. That, recognizing that in the question of abortion severe 
conflicte of conscience are involved, the Lutheran World 
Federation consider arranging for a consultative process 
among member churches with respect to this issue, in order 
that there may be a sharing of concern, taking into account 
the related studies of the World Council of Churches and the 
ongoing interconfessional dialogue on these questions. 


A proposal for amendment of the paragraph above on migration by 
substituting a text making more definite recommendations was referred 
to the Executive Committee for consideration. 


X. HUMAN RIGHTS * 


It was recommended that the Assembly adopt a general statement on 
Human Rights. After brief discussion, during which it was noted that 
Special reference was made in the statement to infringements in Africa 
simply because the Assembly was taking place there, the Statement on 
Human Rights was adopted. (For text see Chapter IV above.) 


The following further action was taken: 


Since the report of the LWF Human Rights Consultation entitled 
"Theological Perspectives on Hunan Rights" is to be transmitted 

to all member churches for study and appropriate action, it was 
resolved that the churches be requested to send in to the lutheran 
World Federation within one year their reactions based on their 
ovn experience. 
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The Assembly received the following as information. 


The document includes, among others, the following significant 
statements: 


1. We recommend to the Lutheran World Federation and its member 
churches to engage in honest and open self-criticism so that 
they may be able to identify how and where they themselves 
contribute by their institutional set-up and by their practices 
to continued human rights violations. Efforts are necessary 
to combat the danger of self-centredness in the institutional 
life of the church and the embourgeoisement of the churchee! 
ovn leadership which tend to separate the clergy from the 
people. We also recommend that the churches initiate, if 
they have not already done so, steps to achieve full and equal 
partnership for women in the ministry and leadership of the 
church, 


2. In order to receive the necessary backing for the tasks (related 
to the implementation of human rights), the Lutheran World 
Federation and ita member churches may have to initiate an 
intensive educational process within their own constituency. 
Particularly it should be recognized that it is not legitimate 
for the church to withhold assistance from people in need on 
the grounds that they have organized politically to achieve 
or to protect their human rights. 


3. Finally, the Lutheran World Federation i8 urged to strengthen 
contact with different international human rights groups to 
share experiences and to cooperate in concrete cases. Possibly 
a good way of achieving this aim might be the establishment of 
a bureau which could be a centre for registering violations 
of human rights (of. Report of the St. Pölten Consultation, page 7, 


para. 2). 


XI. SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The report recammended that the Assembly adopt a "Statement on 
Confessional Integrity". A debate which followed dealt with the third 
paragraph of the statement, the draft of which read as follows: 


Under nomal circumstances Christians may have different opinions 

on political questions. However, political and social systems might 
become perverted and oppressive so that it is a matter of confession 
to reject them and to work for change. We especially appeal to our 
white member churches in southern Africa to recognize that the 
situation in southern Africa constitutes a status confessionis 
which includes an unequivocal rejection of the existing system as 
basis for the unity of the church. 
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(248) 


(249) 


(250) 


(251) 


(252) 


(253) 
(254) 


(255) 


(256) 


Professor Horst Birkle (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria) 
moved the deletion of the entire paragraph. He stated that its inclusion 
would give the struggle over a political system confessional status. 
Propst Kurt Kirschnereit (German Evangelical Lutheran Church in South- 
West Africa) supported the motion, arguing that the political situation 
in southern Africa is so complex that it cannot be reduced to a single 
issue which is then raised to confessional status. 


The Rev. Jens Pérksen (Evangelical Lutheran Church in North Elbia) 
declared that the apartheid system had become a matter of confession, 
He moved that the paragraph be amended by the insertion of the word 
"apartheid" before the word "system". 


Dr. Johannes Lukas de Vries (Evangelical Lutheran Church in South- 
West Africa) also opposed deletion. We have now, he said, finally to 
say what we believe. We cannot avoid the status confessionis questions 
if we believe the system is wrong, we must say so. Ive 
the support of the Lutheran World Federation for our faith." His EEN 
was supported by Pastors D. Schütte and G. Plüddemann of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Southern Africa and by Bishop Aarflot (Church of 
Norway). 


Professor Heinz Tódt (Evangelical Church in Baden) stated that the 
question is not one of a political decision but of the credibility of 
the gospel. (Our confession must have its consequences. Any division, 
especially at the point of communion, is unacceptable. (Propst Kirschnereit 
corrected Dr. Tódt's misapprehension that altar fellowship was broken on 
racial lines.) 


Dr. Karl Hertz (Lutheran Church in America) stated that in spite of 
the complexity of the situation there was one determining factor in 
south African life,apartheid. Therefore the paragraph must not be deleted. 


Dr. Marshall then moved two amendments to the paragraph: 


a. substitution of the words "to reject them and to work for change 
is consistent with the confessions" for the words "it is a matter of 
confession to reject them and work for change", and 


b. substitution of the words "demands an unequivocal rejection of the 
existing apartheid system (without which the status confessionis 
is called into question) as basis for manifesting the unity of the 
church" for the words "constitutes a status confessionis, etc. ..." 


Professor Kretschmar (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria) 
noted that the term "status confessionis" had been given quite a different 
meaning in Dr. Marshall's amendment from that in the original text. In 
the amendment it referred to subscription to confessional texts. It 
should be retained as referring to an act of confession. Professor 
Aargard (Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark) agreed. Both, however, 
supported the insertion of the word "manifesting" in the last line of 
the text. 
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(257) 


(258) 


(259) 


(260) 


(261) 


(262) 


(263) 


(264) 


Professor Biirkle now offered a substitute motion in case his first 
motion should be lost, to replace paragraph 3 with the following text: 


Although they may hold opposing political positions Christians are 
guided by the example which the Lord has set for his church. In 

this unity lies the only hope to bridge the alienation that divides 
us. Ina time of power struggles, contempt for human beings and 
conflicting interests, there contime to exist standards and guidelines 
for political decisions. We pray for our churches in southern Africa 
that the power of Jesus Christ may also be manifest in political 
action. 


The chair then called for votes on the various proposals. Professor 
Bürkle's motions were successively defeated, Dr. Marshall's amendment (a) 
was adopted(137 pro, 57 contra, 11 abstaining). 


Upon motion by President Domsch (Evangelical lutheran Church of Saxony) 
the text was then referred to the Committee for redrafting. 


Upon resubmission the statement on Confessional Integrity was adopted. 
(For text see Chapter IV above.) 


The report contimed. 


Church Unity 


It is noted by this Assembly that progress has been made in Namibia 
regarding the fellowship between the three Lutheran churches there by 
the decision of the German Evangelical Lutheran Church to join a United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of South-West Africa with the express under- 
standing that the German Evangelical lutheran Church was also willing 
to take part in merger negotiations. Likewise it is noted that the 
synod of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of South-West Africa 
at its meeting just over two weeke ago resolved to establish a commission 
to explore with the other Lutheran churches in southern Africa the 
possibilities of further Lutheran unity. Remembering the difficulties 
that have attended such moves in the past and recognizing the ever 
present possibility for new tensions, the Assembly noted the continuing 
encouragement from the Lutheran World Federation and urged that all 
who are concerned, particularly where hesitation may still linger, boldly 
continue such efforts, thereby witnessing to the communion of all races. 


In this regard the Assembly noted with approval the manifold efforts 
made to encourage LWF member churches in southern Africa in their endeavour 
to witness appropriately in their situation. Specific reference is made 
to the visit of a delegation of the Executive Committee to southern 
Africa in 1972 in pursuance of the Evian resolution on the communion of 
all races and to assistance given to member churches for the benefit 
of some of their members in particularly trying situations. 
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(265) 


(266) 


(267) 


(268) 


(269) 


(270) 


(271) 


(272) 


(273) 


(274) 
(275) 


It was resolved that the Sith Assembly of the lutheran World 
Federation adopt the "Appeal to lutheran Christians in Southern 
Africa Concerning the Unity and the Witness of Lutheran Churches 
and their Members in Southern Africa", issued by the Federation 
of Evangelical lutheran Churches in Southern Africa (eee Appendix 
to this Report), and transmit it to the member churches for study. 


Soweto 


In the course of tts meetings in Dar-es-Salaam, the Assembly of the 
the Lutheran World Federation was reminded of the demonstration by 
students in Soweto just one year earlier in protest against inferior 
educational possibilities and facilities, protests which had led to 
severe repressive action by the authorities and heavy loss of life. 


Renewed unrest in Soweto during the days of the Assembly, during 
which lives were again lost, re-emphasized the urgent need for a 
solution to the conflict in South Africa. 


The Lutheran World Federation continues to view the situation with 
the utmost concern, and calls upon all involved to realize ite urgency 
and to spare no efforts to secure basic human rights for all who live 
in the area. 


With respect to the Republic of South Africa specifically, it was 
resolved 


1. That the Assembly call upon its member churches to recognize 
that, from the viewpoint of Lutheran theology, the present 
government of South Africa has consistently violated the proper 
role of goverment and of law in relation to basic human rights, 


2. That the Lutheran World Federation and its member churches, 
especially those in southern Africa and their partner churches 
overseas, publicly support those calling for change which will 
ensure universal suffrage. 


3. That the member churches avoid anything that could give the 
impression that the churches support racism and injustice. 


Other Matters 


Discussion on the following section resulted in a clarifying amend- 
ment to the third paragraph of the draft. 


It was resolved 


7. That the Lutheran World Federation continue to assist its member 
churches in southern Africa to give Christian witness in any 
way possible; the endeavours of the Executive Committee and 
the General Secretariat to consult with the member churches in 
southern Africa in situations where disagreement became evident 
were praiseworthy (see "LWE and Southern Africa" - a dossier 
on the Federation's involvement in Botswana, Namtbia, Zimbabwe 
and the Republic of South Africa), 


'-ns- 


(276) 2. That such consultation be a matter of highest priority in 
future difficult situations; and furthermore that the lutheran 
World Federation, through its departments, in the context of 
the entire Lutheran family in Africa and in consultation with 
the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern 
Africa, continue to foster the common witness of all Lutherans 
in southern Africa through consultations, seminare, etc., 


(277) 3. That the Lutheran World Federation continue to seek to establish 
clarity on the basis of Lutheran theological thinking on the 
question of fellowship among all Christians, including the 
practical consequences for a public witness of the churches. The 
clarification must reject any biblical argunentation in support 
of apartheid, whether expressly stated or not, as well as any 
such argumentation that is based on the first article of the Creed. 


XII, AFRICA REFUGEE DAY 


(278) It was resolved that the Assembly recognize that June 20 has been 
set apart by the Organization of African Unity for the observance 
of Africa Refugee Day by adopting a statement submitted by the 
Committee slightly amended. (For text see Chapter IV above.) 
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a) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


APPENDIX TO PART XI. SOUTHERN AFRICA OF THE REPORT OF THE 
POLICY AND REFERENCE COMMITTEE 


APPEAL TO LUTHERAN CHRISTIANS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 
CONCERNING THE UNITY AND THE WITNESS OF LUTHERAN 
CHURCHES AND THEIR MEMBERS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The Basis of Unity 


The Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa has 
been formed in 1966 with the aim to manifest the spiritual unity of the 
Evangelical Lutheran churches in witness and cooperative action. They 
have stated their unity in acknowledging Holy Scripture as the norm of 
all church doctrine and practice. At the same time they have recognized 
the three ecumenical creeds and the confessions of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion as a true exposition of the word of God. 


The Danger to the Unity of the Lutheran Churches and their Witness 


The confessional basis of the Lutheran churches obliges every Lutheran 
Christian, the individual church bodies as well as FELCSA, to withstand 
unanimously alien principles which threaten to undermine their faith 
and to destroy their unity in the doctrine, in their witness and in their 
practice. 


A number of clear statements on the faith, the unity and the witness 
of the Lutheran churches in southern Africa have been worked out in the 
past few years. In spite of these statements on our faith and its 
relevance to our witness in the situation of southern Africa, alien 
principles are undermining the doctrine, the witness and the practice of 
our Lutheran churches and are a threat to our faith. The most dangerous 
of these alien principles are the following: 


1. An emphasis on the loyalty to the ethnic group which induces Lutheran 
Christians to worship in a Lutheran church dependent on birth or 
race or ethnic affinities which insist that the Lutheran churches in 
southern Africa remain divided into separate churches according to 
ethnic principles; 


2. The belief that the unity of the Church is only a spiritual unity 
which need not be manifested; 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(10) 


a1) 


2) 


a3 


5. The belief that the structures of society and the political and 
economic system of our country are to be shaped according to 
natural laws only, inherent in creation, or merely according to 
considerations of practical expediency, without being exposed to 
the criterion of God's love as revealed in the biblical message. 


As a result of the impact of these alien principles on our church life 
it has been possible to implement fellowship of the pulpit and of the 
altar between the Lutheran churches only to a very limited extent. It 
has not been possible to arrive at a church structure which bears witness 
effectively to our unity and which serves united action. In many cases 
our churches have not been in a position to take a clear stand on behalf 
of people whose freedom and whose rights are being curtailed and whose 
dignity is being hurt by the political, social and economic structures 
and by the legislation of the Republic of South Africa. 


We confess our own participation in the sin and failure of our church 
to live out what has been given to her through Christ's redemption. In 
the Lord's Supper we encounter the crucified and risen Lord so that we 
may be received into his fellowship and be strengthened in the fellowship 
with one another. 


We are also aware that those who accept racial divisions as guiding 
principles in the life and organization of our churches and those who 
countenance the deprivation of human rights, dignity and worth of people, 
created in the image of God, deprive themselves of the fellowship of 
Christian believers. 


Our Commitment 


We invite Lutheran Christians to join us by committing themselves to 
this appeal to reject these alien principles and to prevent them from 
determining our personal attitudes and the practice of our churches. 

By committing ourselves to this appeal we pledge to work for a true and 
credible expression of our unity in faith and witness. 1) 


In this context we refer to the following statements, formulated at 
various Lutheran church conferences, which to us are a true interpretation 
of the word of God and of our Lutheran confession, related to the South 
African situation: 


1. Justification by grace and its consequences for the full mutual 
acceptance of all men in the church and in society: 
We believe that "God's grace is open to all men without regard to 
their achievements, their social or racial status. Full mutual 
acceptance of all men should be our answer to God's grace, leading 
to full participation in society". 


2. The church: . 
We believe "that the church as the body of Christ is always a super- 
natural and never a political entity. Entry into this body depends 
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(4) 3. 
(15) 

(16) 4. 
7) 5. 
08) 6. 


not on birth or race or natural affinities, but only on the calling 
of God accepted by men and confessed in faith and baptism". 5) 


The manifestation of the unity of the church and the diversity of 
nations, races, cultures and traditions: 

We believe "that the church of Jesus Christ is one in him, and that 

it is a major task of the church to show this unity visibly before 

the eyes of men. Differences of race, language, customs and traditions 
are given by God for the enrichment of the Church, and should never be 
allowed to become a cause of division." 4) 


We are aware that in the church "peoples from all nations, races, 
cultures and traditions are called and assembled to the one people 
of God, to which they all belong together in one and the same way. 
The church is not a community of people with no differences, but a 
community of those who, in spite and precisely on account of their 
diversity and unacquaintedness, belong together under the gospel. 
Therefore the body of Christ is being divided where the doctrine is 
taught that the church has to be structured according to peoples, 
races, cultures or traditions. Structuring the church according to 
its diversity is permissible only insofar as the confession of the 
unity of all believers is not being made incredible to the world". 5) 


The relevance of church structures to the manifestation of the unity 
of the church and to its witness? 

We believe that "belonging to the one church and membership in the 
congregation, also in its organizational and juridical aspects, is 
not a problem of secondary importance, but belongs to the essence of 
the church. All Christians irrespective of race, through the 
sacrament of baptism are members of the one church. Through the 
proclamation of the gospel and the sacrament of the altar they have 

a share in and a claim on the fellowship of all believers. Therefore, 
whoever for racial reasons wants to separate or to keep separate 
Christians by ways of organization of our church law, and whoever does 
not grant a Christian of a different race at all times a share in and 
a claim on the sacraments and proclamation of the gospel, excludes 
himself from the fellowship of all believers. Therefore, the 

one who is not prepared to admit a preacher in his own congregation 

to the proclamation of the word and the administration of the sacraments, 
because he is of a different race, destroys the evangelical ministerial 
office and the unity of the church". 


The dignity of man: 
We believe "that the dignity of human personality is a gift of God, 


which cannot be conferred, and must not be infringed by any human 
political authority". 7) 


The responsibility of the church for the world: 

We are aware that "the church has to bridge the divisions among men 
and to take concrete steps on local, regional and national levels to 
be one church in God's one world. In this way we will be better able 
to participate in the borea task of proclaiming the kingdom 

of God in church and society". 9) 


2217 = 


a9 


(20) 7. 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


We are aware "that the church is the conscience of the people and 

must also be the conscience of the authorities. This is the injunction 
which the church received from its master Jesus Christ. We must perform 
the pastoral and the watchmen's office ... otherwise we become guilty 
before the Lord God". 9) 


Implications for the political system of the Republic of South Africa: 
To us the political system now prevailing in the RSA appears "to be 


based on a number of errors and misapprehensions. We are convinced 
that this whole system needs to be radically reconsidered and re- 
appraised in the light of the biblical revelation and of the general 
experiences of mankind". 10 


"We affirm that a political system can be accepted as valid only 
insofar as it does not obstruct the will and purpose of God. We 
affirm that the political system in force in South Africa, with its 
discrimination against some sectors of the population, its acceptance 
of the break-up of many families, its concentration of power in the 
hands of one race only, and the limitations it imposes on freedom, 
cannot be reconciled with the gospel of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. We affirm that this system in many ways hinders the exercise 
of Christian fellowship. We affirm that it is the duty of all 
Christian citizens of South Africa to study this system carefully and 
to work out definite and practical proposals by which it can be 
changed." 


Reconciliation and peace: 
We affirm that it is the task of the gyrch to "preach the gospel of 


reconciliation and not of violence". Christians are peace-makers 
sent out into the storm in order to change, in a non-violent struggle, 
oppressive structures and conditions. 


The source of our renewal: 

We are aware that fellowship with Christ implies "that we accept one 
another unconditionally as he accepted us; that we practise the 
brotherhood of Christians and that we recognize in every human 

being the image of God which he has imprinted on him; that the 
righteousness he has given to us becomes the criterion of our personal 
and social relations", 15 


Notes 


1. 
2. 
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Consultation on Church and Nationalism, MI 1974 Findings Section C. 
Resolution of the DELK (German Evangelical Luth. Church in SWA), 
5.5.73. 

Resolution of the DELK, 5.5.73. 
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9, Extracts from inaugural address of Bishop Auala at interview with the 
Prime Minister on 18.8.71. 

10. Consultation on Church and Nationalism, MI 1974 at LTC, Preamble. 

11. Consultation on Church and Nationalism, MI 1974 at LIC, Section B. 

12. Prüses de Vries of ELCSWA on Christian political responsibility - 
Lutherische Monatshefte, XII/Heft, 4 April 1973. 

13. Consultation on Salvation Today, MI 1973 at LTC. 


Signed on behalf of the Conference of FELCSA, 


A.W. Habelgaarn, President 
K. Schmale, General Secretary 


(This document was adopted unanimously by all delegates to 
the 5th Ordinary Meeting of the FELCSA Conference, held 
February 11 - 13, 1975, Swakopmund.) 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSTITUTION OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
AS AMENDED BY THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LWF 


T. NAME 


The name and title of the body organized under this Constitution shall 
be The Lutheran World Federation. 


II, DOCTRINAL BASIS 


The Lutheran World Federation acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the only source and the infallible norm of 
all church doctrine and practice, and sees in the three Ecumenical Creeds 
and in the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, especially in the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and Luther's Snall Catechism, a pure exposition of 
the word of God. 


III, NATURE, FUNCTIONS AND SCOPE 
1. Nature 


The Lutheran World Federation shall be a free association of 
Lutheran churches. It shall act as their agent in such matters 
as they assign to it. It shall not exercise churchly functions 
on its own authority nor shall it have power to legislate for 
the churches belonging to it or to limit the autonomy of any 
member church. 


2. Functions 


In accord with the preceding paragraphs, the Lutheran World 
Federation shall: 


(a) Further a united witness before the world to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ as the power of God for salvation. 


(b) Cultivate unity of faith and confession among the Lutheran 
churches of the world. 
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(c) Develop fellowship and cooperation in study among Lutherans. 


(d) Foster Lutheran interest in, concern for, and participation 
in ecumenical movenents. 


(e) Support Lutheran churches and groups as they endeavour to 
meet the spiritual needs of other Lutherans and to extend 
the gospel. 


(f) Provide a channel for Lutheran churches and groups to help 
meet physical needs. 


3. Scope of Authority 


In accordance with its nature, function and structure, the 
Lutheran World Federation may take action on behalf of one or 
more member churches in such matters as they may cammit to it. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


The Lutheran World Federation consists of churches which accept the 
doctrinal basis set forth in Article II of this Constitution. Each 
church which applies for membership in the Federation shall declare its 
acceptance of this Constitution. Its reception into membership shall 
be decided by the Lutheran World Federation in Assembly, or in the interim, 
if not more than one-third of the member churches raise an objection 
within one year, by the Executive Committee. 


Membership in the Federation may be temninated by vote of the Assembly 
Or by withdrawal. 


V. ORGANIZATION 


The Lutheran World Federation shall exercise its functions through 
the following: (1) the Assembly; (2) the Executive Committee; (3) can- 
missions; (4) relevant instrumentalities of member churches, such as 
national committees. In all the functions of the Federation, both 
clerical and lay persons shall be eligible to participate. 


VI. THE ASSEMBLY 


1. An Assembly of the Federation shall normally be held every six 
years at the call of the President. The time and place and 
program of each Assembly shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. Special meetings of the Assembly may be called by the 
Executive Committee. 


2. The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the member churches 
of the Federation. The representatives in the Assembly shall be 
Chosen by the member churches themselves. The number of the 
representatives shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 
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The allocation of the representatives in the Assembly shall be 
made to the member churches by the Executive Committee with the 
advice of the national committees, and due regard shall be given 
to such factors as numerical size of churches, geographical 
distribution by continents and countries, representation of all 
churches, and the right of each completely independent member 
church to have at least one representative in the Assembly. 
Suggestions for readjustments in the apportiomment of representa- 
tives in the Assembly may be made to the Executive Committee 

by member churches or groups of member churches, national or 
regional, and these readjustments shall become effective if 
approved by the Executive Committee and by the member churches 
concerned. 


Whenever Lutheran congregations in union church bodies combine to 
ask for representation in the Assembly, the Executive Committee 
may invite them to send representatives to the Assembly in a 
consultative capacity. Lutheran associations and organizations 
designated by the Executive Committee may be invited to send 
representatives to the Assembly in a consultative capacity in 
such numbers as the Fxecutive Committee may determine. 


The Assembly shall be the principle authority in the Federation. 

It shall elect the President of the Federation and the other 
members of the Executive Committee, shall receive reports from 
national committees, may establish Commissions, and shall determine 
the fundamental lines of the Federation's work. 


VII, EXEQUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. 


Each Assembly shall elect twenty-nine persons who with the 
President shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Federation. 
A person eligible for election to the Executive Committee shall 
belong to a member church of the Lutheran World Federation. A 
person shall not be nominated without prior consultation with the 
respective member church. At least seven persons so elected 

shall be lay persons. Membership in the Executive Committee 

Shall be allocated with due regard to such factors as numerical 

size of churches and geographical distribution by continents 

and countries, An effort shall be made to effect such changes 

at each Assembly as will facilitate an appropriate rotation of 
representatives on the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee shall meet at least once annually. It 
Shall choose from its own membership three Vice-Presidents as 
officers of the Federation. It shall also elect a Treasurer of 
the Federation. The duties of these officers shall be those 
usually assigned to those offices. 
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3. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business of the Lutheran 
World Federation in the interim between Assemblies, shall encourage 
the formation and work of national committees and receive annual 
reports from them, shall elect a General Secretary and prescribe 
the duties of that office, shall make a full anmal report (includ- 
ing complete financial statements) to all member churches, may 
establish commissions and/or committees not otherwise provided 
for, shall appoint the membership for the commissions and such 
committees, and shall represent the Federation in all external 
relations. 


4. Vacancies in the Executive Committee ad interim shall be filled 
by the Canmittee. 


5. The chairpersons of commissions shall attend the regular meetings 
of the Executive Cammittee as consultants. 


VIII, COMMISSIONS 


Commissions shall be established under the authority of the Federation 
either by the Assembly or by the Executive Committee. It shall be the 
purpose of these Commissions to discharge designated functions of the 
Federation. They shall report annually to the Executive Committee, which 
Shall exercise general supervision over them. 


IX. NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The member church(es) in each country shall be encouraged to elect 
a group of persons or provide for same other instrumentality which, to- 
gether with the member or members of the Executive Cammittee in that 
Country, may constitute an LWF National Committee and as such be given 
delegated responsibility for the relationship between the member church(es) 
and the Lutheran World Federation, except that each member church shall 
always retain the right of direct communication with the Lutheran World 
Federation. 


Each national committee shall be asked to present to the Executive 
Committee an annual report. 


X. OFFICERS 


The President of the Federation shall be chosen by ballot of the 
Assembly and a majority of the votes cast shall be necessary for an 
election. The President shall assume office immediately after the close 
of the Assembly at which the election was held and before the organiza- 
tion of the new Executive Committee. The President shall be the chief 
official representative of the Federation. The President shall hold 
office until the close of the following Assembly and shall not be eligible 
for a second term. Other officers shall be the Vice-Presidents and the 
Treasurer, who shall be elected by the Executive Committee. 


Lor 


ee 


XI. GENERAL SECRETARY 


Immediately following the close of each Assembly the Executive 
Committee shall elect a General Secretary who shall devote full time 
to this office and who shall serve until the close of the next Assembly. 
The General Secretary shall be responsible to the Executive Comittee. 
It shall be the General Secretary's duty to carry out the decisions of 
the Assembly and of the Executive Committee under the general supervision 
of the President and to report through the Executive Cammittee to the 
Assembly of the Federation. 


XII, FINANCE 


The Executive Committee shall receive submissions from Commissions 
and Committees as compiled in a Composite Statement of Needs by the 
General Secretariat and shall authorize anmually the transmission of the 
Composite Statement of Needs to member churches, national committees 
and other agencies commending it for support through designated and 
undesignated contributions. 


The Executive Committee shall allocate membership contributions to 
be paid by member churches and shall apply these funds to specific areas 
of the Federation's work. 


The Treasurer shall authorize depositories in various countries. 


XIII, AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote of 
those present at any regularly called Assembly, provided notice of 
intention to amend shall have been given the preceding day. Amendments 
so made shall become effective one year after their adoption by the 
Assembly unless objection has been filed with the Executive Committee by 
Churches embracing in aggregate one-third of the constituency of the 
Federation. 
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APPENDICES 


AFRICA 
Cameroun 


Central African Empire 
Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Nigeria 


Rhodesia 


South Africa 


South-West Africa/Namibia 


Tanzania 


LWF MEMPER CHURCHES 
(As PER 1 uuLv 1977) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Cameroun 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
African Empire 


Evangelical Church of Eritrea 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia 


Lutheran Church of Kenya 
Lutheran Church in Liberia 
Malagasy Lutheran Church 


Lutheran Church of Christ in the Sudan 
Lutheran Church of Nigeria 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Rhodesia 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
Cape Church 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
Hermannsburg 

Moravian Church in South Africa 


German Evangelical Lutheran Church in South- 
West Africa 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in South-West 
Africa 

Evangelical Lutheran Ovambokavango Church 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 


ASIA 
Hong Kong 


India 


Indonesia 


Japan 


Jordan 
Korea 


Malaysia 


Philippines 


Taiwan 


AUSTRALASIA 


New Guinea 


Chinese Rhenish Church - Hong Kong Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong 
Tsung Tsin Mission, Hong Kong 


Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Arcot Lutheran Church 

South Andhra Lutheran Church 

Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church 

India Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya Pradesh 

Northern Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Batak Christian Community Church (PKB) 

Batak Protestant Christian Church (HKBP) 

Batak Protestant Christian Church - Angkola 
(HKBP-A) 

Christian Protestant Church in Indonesia (GKPI) 

Indonesian Christian Church (HKI) 

Simalungun Protestant Christian Church (GKPS) 


Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Kinki Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Jordan 

Lutheran Church in Korea 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malaysia and 
Singapore 

Lutheran Church in Malaysia and Singapore 

Lutheran Church in the Philippines 


Taiwan Lutheran Church 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea 
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EUROPE 
Austria 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 
Finland 


France 


Germany: FRG 


GDR 


Hungary 
Iceland 
Italy 


The Netherlands 


Norway 
Poland 


Rumania 


Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession 
in Austria 


Silesian Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in the CSSR 

Slovak Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in the CSSR 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 


Church of the Augsburg Confession of Alsace 
and Lorraine 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of France 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Baden 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Brunswick 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in North Elbia 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oldenburg 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Schaumburg-Lippe 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Württemberg 


Evangelical Church of Greifswald 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mecklenburg 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Thuringia 
Lutheran Church in Hungary 

National Church of Iceland 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Italy 


- Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of 


the Netherlands 
Church of Norway 


Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession 
in the People's Republic of Poland 


Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession 
in the SRR 

Evangelical Synodal-Presbyterial Church of 
the Augsburg Confession in the SRR 
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Sweden 


USSR 


Yugoslavia 


Exile Churches 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 
Bolivia 


Brazil 


Chile 
Colanbia 
Guyana 


Mexico 


NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 
USA 


Church of Sweden 


Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Evangelical lutheran Church of Latvia 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Lithuania 


Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession 
in the Socialist Republic of Slovenia 
Evangelical Church in the Socialist Republics 
of Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina 
Slovak Evangelical Christian Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in Yugoslavia 


Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church (in Exile) 


Latvian Evangelical Lutheran Church (in Exile) 
Lithuanian Evangelical Lutheran Church (in Exile) 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Bolivian Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in 
Brazil 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chile 
Evangelical Lutheran Church - Colombia Synod 
Lutheran Church in Guyana 


Mexican Lutheran Church 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada 


American Lutheran Church 
Association of Evangelical lutheran Churches 
Lutheran Church in America 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LWF 


The Rt. Rev. Josiah M. Kibira, D.D. 

President of the Lutheran World Federation, Bishop of the North-Western 
Diocese, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, P.O. Box 98, Bukoba, 
Tanzania 


The Rt. Rev. Andreas Aarflot, Th.D. 
Bishop of Oslo and Primate, Church of Norway, St. Halvards plass 3, Oslo, 
Norway 


Mr. Emmanuel Abraham 
President, Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia, P.O. Box 1329, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Mr. William T. Billings 
Chemist, Vice-President, USA National Committee of the LWF, American 
lutheran Church, 8274 Sorrento, Detroit, Michigan 48228, USA 


The Rev. Wonno Bleij 
President, Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Charlotte van Montpensierlaan 12, 1134 Amstelveen, the Netherlands 


Oberlandeskirchenrat Ulrich von Brück 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony, Gróbastrasse 11, 8122 Radebeul, GDR 


The Rev. Dorairaj Peter 
President, Arcot Lutheran Church, D.M. Bungalow, Nellikuppam 607105, India 


Mr. Carl Gustaf von Ehrenheim 
President of the Church of Sweden Publishing and Printing Company, 
Church of Sweden, Grónsóó, 19900 Enköping, Sweden 


Mr. Horst Góldner ‘ 
President of the Office of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North Elbia, 
Duesternbrooker Weg 59, 2300 Kiel 1, FRG 


The Rev. Karl Gottschald 


President, Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil, Caixa 
Postal 2876, 90.000 Porto Alegre, RS, Brazil 
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The Rt. Rev. August William Habelgaarn 
Bishop of the Moravian Church in South Africa, P.O. Box 11, Landsdowne 7780, 
Republic of South Africa 


The Rt. Rev. Johannes Hanselmann, Ph.D. 
Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria, Meiserstr. 13, 
8000 München 2, FRG 


Pralat Albrecht llege, Th.D. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Württemberg, Alexanderstr. 70, 
7100 Heilbronn, FRG 


The Rev. Andrew Hsiao, Ph.D. 
President, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong Kong, P.O. Box 20, Shatin, N.T., Hong Kong 


The Rt. Rev. Zoltan Kaldy, D.D. 
Presiding Bishop of the Lutheran Church in Hungary, Puskin utca 12, 
1088 Budapest, Hungary 


The Rt. Rev. Jonas Kalvanas 
Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Lithuania, Gagarino g. 68, 
235900 Tauragé, LitSSR, USSR 


The Rt. Rev. Paavo Yrjé Antero Kortekangas, Th.D. 
Bishop of Kuopio, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland, 
Vuorikatu 16-18 A 10, 70100 Kuopio 10, Finland 


The Rt. Rev. Andar Lumbantobing, Th.D. 
Bishop of the Christian Protestant Church in Indonesia, Jalan Kpt. 
M.H. Sitorus 16, P. Siantar, Indonesia 


Miss Dorothy J. Marple, Ph.D. 
Assistant to the President of the Lutheran Church in America, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016, USA 


The Rev. Robert J. Marshall, D.D. 
President, Lutheran Church in America, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016, USA 


Mrs. Fibi Nancy Nadah 
Teacher, Lutheran Church of Christ in the Sudan, G.G.S.S. Yola, 
P.M.B. 2012, Yola, Gongola State, Nigeria 


Prof. Roger W. Nostbakken, Th.D. 

Professor at Lutheran Theological Seminary, University of Saskatchewan, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada, 114 Seminary Crescent, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada S7N OX3 
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The Rev. Annette Nuber 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oldenburg, Nogatstr. 38, 294 Wilhelmshaven 31, 
FRG 


The Rev. David W. Preus, D.D. 
President, American Lutheran Church, 422, South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55415, USA 


The Rev. Stefan Schaller 
President, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chile, Casilla 15167, Santiago, 
Chile 


Oberkirchenrat Sibrand Siegert 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mecklenburg, Schelfstrasse 36 
27 Schwerin, GDR 


Mrs. Bodil Sølling 
Associate General Secretary of Danchurchaid, Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Denmark, Sct. Peders Straede 3, 1453 København K, Denmark 


Mrs. B.V. Subbama, Ph.D. 
Principal, Bible Training School, Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Luthergiri, Rajahmundry-1, East Godavari District, A.P., South India 


The Rev. Audur Eir Vilhjalmsdottir 
National Church of Iceland, Kastalageroi 11, Kopavogur, Iceland 


The Rev. Johannes lukas de Vries 


President, Evangelical Lutheran Church in South-West Africa, 
P.O. Box 5069, Windhoek 9100, Namibia 
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MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS OF THE LVF 


COMMISSION ON CHURCH COOPERATION 


The Rev. Dr. James A. Scherer, USA - chairperson 


The Rev. Horst Becker, FRG 

The Rev. Godofredo Boll, Brazil 

The Rev. Dr. James Burtness, USA 

The Rev. Paul Darman, Cameroun 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Edward, India 

The Rt. Rev. Vladislav Kiedron, CSSR 
Dr. Michael Kinze, GDR 

The Rt. Rev. Sebastian Kolowa, Tanzania 
The Rev. Armencius Munthe, Indonesia 
The Rev. Karsten Hansen Nissen, Denmark 
Mrs. Danielle Ostertag, France 


COMMISSION ON STUDIES 


Prof. Günter Krusche, GDR - chairperson 


Dr. Walter Altmann, Brazil 

Professor Thomas Batong. Philippines 
Dr. Sibusiso M.E. Bengu, South Africa 
The Rt. Rev. Helge Bráttgard, Sweden 
The Rev. Dr. Günther Gassmann, FRG 
The Rev. Dr. William Lazareth, USA 
Miss Mariette Razivelo, Madagascar 
Dr. Kjell Skjelsbaek, Norway 

Mrs. Casselia Stewart, Liberia 

Mrs. Sophia Tung, Taiwan 

Mrs. Ana C. Rodriguez de Zayas 
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COMMISSION ON WORLD SERVICE 


Oberkirchenrütin Gudrun Diestel, FRG - chairperson 


Mr. Ludwig Geissel, FRG 

The Rev. Ernst Gläser, Austria 

Dr. Dale Harpstead, USA 

Mrs. Kaanaeli Makundi, Tanzania 

Miss Kazuko Matsuzawa, Japan 

The Rev. Hansruedi Peplinski, Venezuela 
Mr. Walter Schultz, Canada 

The Rt. Rev. Jonas C. Shiri, Rhodesia 
Mr. Palti Radja Siregar, Indonesia 
Dr. Pentti Viita, Finland 

Mr. Per Voksé, Norway 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION 


The Rev. Dr. John Bachman, USA - chairperson 


Mrs. Ruth Abraham, Ethiopia 

The Rev. Ernst Bauerochse, FRG 
Mrs. Gertrud Brundin, Sweden 

The Rev. Hilmar Kannenberg, Brazil 
Rev. Dr. John Mangum, USA 

Mr. Alfred Simandjuntak, Indonesia 
The Rev. Gerhard Thomas, GDR 

Mr. D. Tjongarero, Namibia 

The Rev. Yin Ying, Taiwan 
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